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This Issue in Brief ~ 


Injuries in longshore industry, 1942. 


During 1942 the injury-frequency rate in the longshore industry far exceeded 
that recorded for any other industry, however hazardous. More than 138 in- 
juries for every million hours worked occurred in that industry, as compared with 
the next highest rate—-in the logging industry—of 89.6. Analysis of the longshore 
accidents indicated that nearly all could have been prevented by better safety 
and housekeeping methods. Page 1. 


War-risk bonuses for seafaring personnel. 


In recognition of the unusual hazards of seafaring in wartime, the seaman 
receives not only his regular wages but certain extra payments. ‘These include 
(1) a temporary wartime emergency increase in wages paid to all maritime em- 
ployees whether or not exposed to enemy action and (2) bonuses to seamen in 
hazardous zones. The bonuses vary according to the route of the voyage, the 
special danger areas traversed, and whether the ship is subjected to enemy attack 
while in port or at anchorage. Page 8. 


Wartime wages, income, and manpower in farming. 

The outstanding developments in the field of farm labor during the war are the 
exceptional increases in the wage rates paid to hired farm labor, the even greater 
increases in the net :ncome of farm operators, the rise in the average output of 
farm workers, and the transition from surpluses to shortages of manpower in 
farm employment. These developments are analyzed in an article on page 15. 


Productivity in electric-energy generation. 


Output per man-hour in the generation of electric energy rose about 20 percent 
from 1937 to 1942 and about 13 percent from 1939 to 1942. Increased produc- 
tivity since the war began has been attained largely through greater utilization 
of power-plant facilities. Data on productivity in hydro-electric and fuel plants 
since 1937, and an analysis of the factors involved, are given in the article on 


page 25. 
Labor conditions in the Netherlands. 


In peacetime the Netherlands preserved a balance among agriculture, commerce, 
industry, and transport through a policy of public control which favored the re- 
tention of a strong agriculture. Seskews and employees had constitutional 
rights and other rights acquired by law which fostered a high degree of organiza- 
tion. Labor and employer organizations had the chief responsibility for establish- 
ing and maintaining fair labor standards in different pursuits, including agriculture. 
Serious unemployment characterized the 1930’s, and the index of employment 
did not reach the pre-depression level before the present hostilities commenced. 
Dutch farmers and industrial workers developed an extremely active cooperative 
movement. There were public systems of conciliation and arbitration and a 
social-insurance system that was comprehensive in coverage as regards »oth 
eine and risks. Working-class solidarity has been a continuing force in 

locking German utilization of labor. Page 32. 


Employment of prisoners of war. 


Prisoners of war may be utilized by employers in the United States provided 
they satisfy certain conditions laid down by the War Department and the War 
Manpower Commission. Wages, etc., must be equal to those currently provided 
for free labor, prisoners cannot be used to displace free labor, and they may be 
employed only if other labor cannot be obtained. Page 58. 

Il 
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Training of labor reserves in the Soviet Union. 


The Government of the Soviet Union has since late in 1940 been carrying on a 
program of mass training of boys and girls as a labor reserve. Since the outbreak 
of the war the program has been devoted to training these young people for war 
industries. In the period of nearly 3 years since the program was undertaken 
about 1,550,000 young workers have been trained. Page 112. 


Union agreements in the agricultural-machinery industry. 


Approximately 70 percent of the workers in the agricultural-machinery industry 
are covered by union agreements. In September 1943 there were nearlv 96,000 
workers in this industry. A topical analysis of the provisions of 36 agreements in 
effect during 1943 is given on page 77. These agreements cover almost 90 percent 
of all the employees in the industry working under agreements. 


Vocational rehabilitation of disabled veterans of World War II. 


Vocational rehabilitation is provided, under an act of March 24, 1943, for 
veterans of the present war who have sustained at least a 10-percent disability. 
Between December 6, 1941, and October 31, 1943, about 300,000 veterans had 
been discharged for disability. Of these about a tenth had applied for training. 
The low rate of application is attributed to the ease of obtaining employment, 
without rehabilitative training, under present conditions. Characteristics of the 
students in training are given in the article on page 109. 


Earnings in southwestern petroleum refineries. 


A study by the Bureau of Labor Statistics indicates that male workers in south- 
waa petroleum refineries in April 1943 were earning an average of $1.16 per 
hour. Nearly four-fifths of all the workers covered were in occupations averaging 
$1.00 or more per hour. Hourly averages ranged from $1.00 in the inland Texas 
area to $1.24 along the Gulf Coast of the same State. Page 124. 


Hourly earnings in private ship-repair yards. 


Average straight-time earnings of workers in ship-repair yards amounted to 
$1.062 an hour in May 19438. By regions, average hourly earnings varied from 
92.3 cents on the Gulf Coast to $1.259 on the Pacific Coast. Earnings were 11.4 
cents higher in May 1943 than in the spring of 1942. The increase is very largely 
attributed to wage adjustments during the summer of 1942 under the regional 
wage agreements of that year. These agreements increased the rates in ship- 
repair vards by 8 cents an hour for Atlantic Coast and Great Lakes workers and 
by a sliding scale ranging from 9 cents for the lowest-paid workers to 13 cents for 
the highest-paid workers in the Gulf Coast region. Page 140. 


Wage rates in power laundries, spring of 1943. 


The laundry industry employs large numbers of women workers and most of 
the work requires little training or experience. Wages have been among the 
lowest of urban trades, the average hourly earnings, in the spring of 1943, being 
53.5 cents for male extractor operators and 66.5 cents for male washers. The 
averages for women workers ranged from 37 cents per hour in the lower-paid 
occupations to 42.5 cents in the higher-paid occupations. Wages were highest 
on the Pacific Coast where some workers received more than $1.00 per hour. 
Page 157. 

Union rates in the building trudes. 


The average union wage rate for building-trades workers on July 1, 1943, was 
$1.414 per hour in the 75 cities covered by the regular annual survey of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. Journeymen av eraged_ $1.563 and helpers averaged $0.876. 
These averages represent an increase of 0.7 percent over 1942. The maximum 
straight-time weekly hours permitted by union agreements for all trades averaged 
39.8 in 1943. Page 163. 
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MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 


FOR JANUARY 1944 


Injuries and Accident Causes in the Longshore 


Industry, 1942 * 
By Frank S. McEtroy and Georce R. McCormack, Bureau of Labor Statistics 


The Industry Record, 1942 


MORE than 138 longshoremen experienced disabling work injuries 
in the course of every million employee-hours of longshore work 
performed during the year 1942. No other industry for which 
injury-frequency information is available had a record even approach- 
ing tnis unfavorable figure.2 The highest injury-frequency rate 
recorded for any other industry in 1942 occurred in the highly hazard- 
ous operations of logging, where there were 89.6 disabling injuries for 
every million employee-hours worked. In the iron and steel industry 
the rate was 10.4 and in the construction industry it was 36.7. 

Despite the fact that every one connected with the longshore 
industry seems fully aware that this is one of the most hazardous of 
all industries, there is little evidence of any serious attempts to carry 
on a safety program. The personal contacts with longshore em- 
ployers made during the Bureau’s survey indicated that, particularly 
on the South Atlantic and Gulf Coasts, safety-code provisions are 
seldom followed. Hardly any of the contract stevedores maintain any 
accident records beyond those which are legally required for workmen’s 
compensation purposes. In most instances, therefore, the employers 
have only a partial knowledge about the accident experience of their 
own operations and only vague ideas as to what are the predominant 
causes of injuries to their employees. In spite of the fundamental 
and seemingly obvious necessity for maintaining first-aid facilities 
where injuries are known to occur, it was frequently found that not 
even a first-aid kit was provided. In only a very few instances was 
there a first-aid room with a trained attendant in charge. 

The use of personal protective equipment is almost unknown. 
Goggles and respirators are used only when the work is such that it 
would be physically impossible to carry on without them. Hard 


hats and safety shoes are conspicuous by their absence. In a number 


of instances the persons interviewed stated that some effort had been 
made to promote the use of safety clothing, but that the workers and 


1 A detailed report of the Bureau’s study, of which this article is a summary, will appear in a forthcoming 
etin. 
? See the Bureau’s Bulletin No. 758 (Industrial Injuries in the United States during 1942), based upon 
the annual survey covering industrial injuries in 147 industries. 
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the unions were strongly opposed to making the use of such equip- 
ment compulsory. 

Throughout the industry the attitude toward safety appears to be 
that safety in the abstract is desirable; in practice only a few individ- 
uals are willing to spend the time and effort to do anything about it. 
The result appears in the strikingly high disablement rate. 

The average injury-frequency rate noted above—138 disabling in- 
juries per million employee-hours worked—is based upon injury sum- 
maries for the year 1942 furnished voluntarily to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics by 258 employers of longshoremen. In the aggregate these 
employers reported that, in 42,650,000 employee-hours worked, 43 
of their longshoremen were either killed or so disabled that they will 
never again be able to work in any normal occupation, 497 experienced 
permanent disabilities which will impair their physical ability for 
the rest of their lives, and 5,361 were temporarily rendered unable 
to work for an average of 34 days each. Just.what this volume of 
injuries represents in respect to the eutire longshore industry cannot 
be accurately determined because of the lack of definite figures re- 
garding the actual size of the industry or the average time worked 
by individual longshoremen during the year. However, assuming 
that 1,800 hours constitute a reasonable estimate of the average 
time worked by each longshoreman in 1942 and that there were 
approximately 90,000 laauibemeen in the United States in that year, 
then the reports received may be estimated to cover the full experience 
of about 24,000 longshoremen, or more than one-fourth of the entire 
industry. On this basis, the total volume of disabling injuries for the 
industry as a whole in the year 1942 would amount to over 22,000. 


More accurately, it may be stated that the reported figures indicate 
that in 1942 the chances for an individual longshoreman were a) 


mately 1 in 560 that he would be killed or completely disabled for 
life; 1 in 48 that he would experience a permanent physical impairment; 
and 1 in 4 that he would lose time becavse of a temporary injury. 

Despite the fact that the reported figures indicate an extremely high 
incidence of disabling injuries in longshore work, there are grounds for 
believing that the frequency rate of 138 represents a substantial under- 
statement of the true injury experience of the industry. As a general 
rule stevedore employers do not maintain complete injury records. 
In many instances the only records consist of copies of the workmen’s 
compensation forms which have been filed for the injuries which re- 
sulted in compensable disabilities. The suspicion that many of the 
reports received were based upon such records rather than upon an 
actual count of all disabling injuries was substantiated in a number of 
cases when a Bureau representative visited the employers’ offices to 
obtain data regarding accident causes. 

For the purpose of maimtaining comparability between establish- 
ments and industries the standard method of compiling industrial 
injury statistics provides that all injuries resulting in an inability 
to work extending beyond the day of injury shall be included in the 
computation of injury-frequency rates. Compensation, however, is 
seldom payable unless the disability extends over a period of several 
days. Reporting only compensable cases results in a frequency rate 
considerably lower than if it were based on all lost-time cases as 
called for by the standard. On the basis of the known understate- 
ments in some of the reports, therefore, it is strongly suspected that 
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the true injury-frequency rate for the longshore industry in 1942 was 
more nearly 160 than the 138 indicated by the tabulated reports. 


OCCUPATIONAL DIFFERENCES 


Holdmen, as a group, have by far the most hazardous assignment 
among all the longshore occupations. In 1942 this group of workers 
experienced an average of 294 disabling injuries in every million 
employee-hours worked—more than double the average for all long- 
shore work. Warehousemen had the next highest frequency rate (182), 
but this rate was based upon a comparatively small sample and can- 
not be considered entirely representative. It is pertinent, however, to 
note the wide difference in the relative seriousness of the injuries ex- 
perienced by the holdmen and the warehousemen. Out of 162 re- 
ported injuries to varehousemen all but 1 resulted only in temporary 
disability, and average time lost per temporary injury was only 
19 days. On the ther hand, 89, or 8.7 percent of the 1,020 injuries 
reported for holdmen, resulted either in death or in permanent physi- 
re impairment, and the average time lost per temporary disability 
was 41 days. 


Tasie 1.—Injury Rates and Extent of Disability for Longshoremen, by Occupation, for 
258 Stevedoring Establishments, 1942 
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1 Includes time charges for permanent disabilities and fatalities. The standard time-loss ratings for fatal- 
ities and permanent disabilities are given in ‘‘Method of Compiling Industrial Injury Rates,’”’ approved by 
the American Standards Association, 1937. 

? The frequency rate is the average number of disabling injuries for each million employee-hours worked. 
The severity rate is the average number of ry lost for each thousand employee-hours worked. 

3 Severity-rate data were not furnished by reporting establishments. The severity rates shown are 
based upon reports from 193 establishments. 


Most of the other major occupational groups of longshoremen had 
frequency rates of more than 100, but ranging somewhat below the 
industry average. Dockmen had an average of 132 disabling injuries 
for each million employee-hours worked ; hand truckers had an average 
of 131; car loaders averaged 130; and the miscellaneous group, which 
includes winch drivers, hatch tenders, cargo repairmen, gear and 
lockermen, watchmen, foremen, and other less numerous groups, 
averaged 112. Checkers, as might be expected, had a comparatively 
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low frequency rate—25. Surprisingly, however, the trimmers had the 
lowest occupational frequency rate, averaging only 14 disabling in- 
juries for each million employee-hours worked. 


GEOGRAPHIC DIFFERENCES 


The striking differences in the average injury-frequency rates for 
the four main coastal areas, as shown in table 2, graphically portray 
the variations in the safety activities carried on in the different 
regions. All of the regional rates were very high, however, and even 
the lowest indicates that much more intensive safety work must be 
done before the industry can take much pride in its safety record. 

The lowest regional frequency rate in 1942 was 122 for the Pacific 
Coast. In comparison with the rates for the other regions, this rate 
reflects the incorporation of the Pacific Coast Marine Safety Code 
into the working rules of some ports and the continuous accident- 
prevention activities of the Accident Prevention Bureau of the 
employers’ association. In the North Atlantic area the average 
frequency rate of 125 undoubtedly was lower than it would have been 
if the Maritime Association of the Port of New York had not com- 
piled and distributed its Maritime Safety Code. In the South At- 
lantic area safety conditions are influenced in some degree by the 
activities in the North Atlantic area, with the result that the average 
injury-frequency rate there (160) is not nearly so high as that of the 
Gulf Coast where this influence is not effective. The exceedingly 
high average frequency rate of 258 for the Gulf ports clearly reflects 
the complete absence of safety activites noted in that area during 
this survey. 

Tasie 2.—Injury Rates and Extent of Disability for Longshoremen, by Region, for 258 
Stevedoring Establishments, 1942 
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' Includes time charges for permanent disabilities and fatalities. The standard time-loss ratings for 
fatalities and permanent disabilities are given in ‘‘Method of Compiling Industrial Injury Rates,’’ approved 
by the American Standards Association, 1937. 

2 Not available. 


Causes of Accident 


Most of the circumstances which lead to accidents in longshore 
work could be corrected very easily were it not for the industry’s 
two outstanding characteristics—casual employment for short periods 
and continuous pressure for speed. Comparatively few of the hazards 
encountered in the industry are such that extensive engineering or 
mechanical guarding is necessary for their elimination. On the con- 
trary, nearly all of the unsafe physical conditions revealed by analysis 
of over 1,360 longshore injuries are hazards which are not inescapably 
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a part of the work, but rather are created by the way in which the 
work is peiformed. The evidence that longshore work is carried on 
with very little consideration for safety is amply borne out by the 
general pattern formed by the unsafe acts which contributed to the 
occurrence of these accidents. By and large these unsafe acts repre- 
sent violations of the most elementary rules of safety; in short, they 
are the type of unsafe acts which are committed by persons entirely 
untrained in safety and condoned only by supervisors who are uncon- 
cerned with safety. It seems evident that most of the injuries to 
longshoremen could be avoided if the workers were thoroughly in- 
structed in safety and were given safety-minded supervision. 

The difficulties involved in teaching and practicing safety under 
the existing system of casual employment are readily apparent, but 
in the final analysis these difficulties differ only in degree from those 
encountered in many other industries in which much safety progress 
has been achieved. To ascribe the failure to develop a successful 
safety program in the longshore industry entirely to these difficulties, 
therefore, is tantamount to questioning the ability of the longshore 
industry to solve its own problems as well as do other industries, which 
obviously is not the case. All of the evidence collected in this survey, 
however, points to one outstanding fact: neither longshore manage- 
ment nor longshore labor is yet fully convinced that safety pays, not 
only in moral values but also in the material savings which alone are 
usually greater than the expenditures necessary to insure safety. 
Safety can be made a reality in longshore work, but it will require 
continuous effort and full cooperation between management and the 
workers’ leaders to make it effective. 


UNSAFE PHYSICAL CONDITIONS 


Hazardous arrangement or procedure.—Nearly 43 perceni cf all the 
accidents analyzed resulted directly from hazardous arrangement in 
and about the workplaces or from hazardous working methods. To 
pile or stow cargo in such a manner that the piles are not stable and 
are likely to topple, or to build the piles irregularly so that corners 
project to be struck by passing trucks or workers, presents not only 
great possibility of injury but also the probability of material damage 
to the cargo items. Resort to such piling or stowing methods usually 
resuits from a desire to save time, even though it should be obvious 
that the effort required to rebuild a toppled pile consumes far more 
time than would be required to build it correctly in the first place. 
Nevertheless over 13 percent of the accidents were caused by unsafely 
piled or stowed cargo items. 

The exposure of workers to the hazard of being struck by loaded 
slings while working on the apron of the dock or in the hatchway of 
the vessel arises largely from the fact that both of these areas are 
frequently highly congested with cargo, making it difficult for the 
workers to withdraw from the danger area when the load is raised or 
lowered. The pressure for speed also frequently results in sling loads 
being swung over the heads of workers who are engaged in moving in 
the items for the next load or moving away the items from the previous 
load. Some sacrifice in operating speed may be necessary to elim- 
inate this exposure to being struck by sling loads. It is axiomatic 
among safety experts, however, that the safe way of performing any 
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operation is almost invariably the most efficient way. The fact that 
nearly 13 percent of all disabling injuries to longshoremen result from 
exposure to being struck by loaded slings indicates that any attention 
to the organization of work on the dock apron or in the hatchway, 
based upon safety, would be very productive in the reduction of 
longshore accidents. 

Defective agencies—Mechanical defects in the hoisting apparatus 
itself produced relatively few injuries. Improperly built and improp- 
erly slung loads, however, led to a soneidenable volume of accidents. 
These included instances in which the load was too heavy, or was 
improperly attached to the hook, or was unevenly piled in the sling so 
that articles of cargo spilled out and fell on the workers below. 

Slippery, worn, and uneven working surfaces produced nearly 5 
percent of the injuries by causing falls and near falls. Some of the 
slippery conditions were due to ice or snow which might have been 
made much less dangerous through the liberal use of sand. Attention 
simply to good housekeeping, such as better maintenance around the 
docks and prompt attention to the cleaning up of spilled materials, 
however, would have prevented most of these injuries. 

The handling of defective cargo, particularly broken cases with 
rough and splintered edges, accounted for over 3 percent of the 
injuries. In large measure these items became defective through 
improper handling, and the most effective way to avoid the hazard 
which they present would be to prevent their being broken in the first 
place. Once they are broken, however, the workers who must handle 
them should be equipped with protective gloves and aprons. 

Unsafe lifting—The cases included in this category of unsafe 
mechanical or physical condition include accidents resulting from 
manual lifting of ebjects which should have been lifted mechanically, 
from individuals’ lifting objects which should have been lifted by a 
team, and from the lifting of objects in cramped or crowded quarters 
which should have been cleared before the operation started. In afew 
accidents resulting from individuals’ lifting what appeared to be 
excessive weights there was some question whether the injury actually 
might not have occurred because of improper lifting procedure; when 
this question could not be specifically answered the case was considered 
as involving the lifting of excessive weight and was included in this 

roup. A substantia) volume of injuries, 15 percent of all cases ana- 
yzed, resulted from the unsafe conditions falling in this classification. 

Accidents of this type are primarily due to inadequate supervision. 
In all work involving lifting the supervisor should be required to see 
that proper space is provided for the operation and that adequate 
teams or proper mechanical lifting equipment are available. 


UNSAFE ACTS OF PERSONS 


Taking unsafe position or posture-—Nearly a third (32 percent) of 
the injuries analyzed were the direct outcome of the injured person’s 
placing himself in an unsafe position or posture. Most prominent of 
the specific acts in this general group was that of working or standing 
under or in the path of suspended or moving sling loads. Other unsafe 
acts in this category involved such actions as working, standing, or 
walking in front of moving vehicles; riding the sling or the hook; 
working or walking too near the edge of the dock, deck, or hatchway; 
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and working in a cramped position. The injuries resulting from these 
unsafe acts included a high proportion of fatalities and a considerable 
volume of very severe temporary disabilities. The average recovery 
period for temporary disabilities in this group was 41 days, as com- 
pared with an average of 34 days for all temporary disabilities experi- 
enced by longshoremen. 

Using unsafe equipment, hands instead of equipment, or equipment 
unsafely.—Relatively few injuries resulted from using unsafe mechan- 
ical equipment or from using mechanical equipment unsafely, but 
nearly 24 percent of all the cases resulted from the unsafe act of grip- 
ping objects insecurely or taking hold of —— incorrectly. ese 
were principally cases in which cargo items slipped from the hands of 
workers and fell upon their feet. 

Operating or working at unsafe speed.—Shortcutting” accidents— 
accidents which occurred because someone took a chance in order to 
save time—produced more than 18 percent of the injuries. These 
unsafe acts included running; sliding down or climbing ropes instead 
of using ladders; jumping from piles and platforms instead of climbing 
down; operating platform trucks at high speed in congested areas; and 
throwing materials instead of passing or carrying them. 

Failure to wear safe attire —About 5 percent of the accidents resulted 
directly from the failure to wear safe clothing or proper personal safety 
equipment. The cases “eign failure to wear safe clothing included 
workers who handled lime while working without shirts and as a 
result received severe body burns when their perspiration slaked the 
dust on their shoulders; workers who wore trousers with torn and 

ed ends which finally tripped them; and workers who wore loose 
aolhing which caught on projections and in the lines of the sling. In 
respect to the failure to use personal safety equipment, only accidents 
in operations for which such equipment is essential were included in 
this group. Cases in which the wearing of safety shoes, hard hats, and 
similar equipment would have prevented injury, but would not have 
prevented the accident, were not considered as falling within this 
category of unsafe act. The failure to wear safety shoes while remov- 
ing copper bars from an unstacked heap in which the bars shifted and 
rolled down whenever one was pulled from the pile, however, was 
considered an unsafe act of this type. Similarly, the failure to wear 
gloves when handling wire cables which had broken strands was also 
considered as a failure to wear safe attire. 

In a great many instances the specific unsafe acts which led to 
injuries were the result of conditions over which the individual worker 
had little control. In others the individuals could have elected to act 
safely, but either through lack of safety understanding or because 
safety seemed unimportant they chose to take a chance. Basically, 
however, every unsafe act, regardless of how designated, is manage- 
ment’s responsibility. As long as the supervisors do not plan the 
work to avoid unsafe conditions and insure strict observance of safe 
practices on the part of the workers there are bound to be many 
accidents and many injuries. 








War-Risk Bonuses for Seafaring Personnel’ 


Summary 


ORDINARY marine hazards of peacetime are regarded as part of the 
seafarers’ calling. War entails unusual hazards, and when peaceful 
trade routes become the hunting grounds of enemy submarine and 
aircraft, a seaman sets forth on what may be his last journey. Dur- 
ing the period from October 1941 to March 1943, casualties per 
stricken vessel averaged a little over 26 percent of the crew’s mem- 
bership and 29 of every 30 casualties resulted in death.? From Sep- 
tember 17, 1941, to October 31, 1943, 655 seagoing workers lost their 
lives, 4,133 were reported missing, and 547 were taken as prisoners of 
war.® 

This exceptionally dangerous character of the seaman’s occupation 
in wartime is recognized in certain extra payments. Thus, a sea- 
man who has completed a trip to a war zone receives not only his 
regular wages, but also the temporary wartime emergency increase 
and a war-risk bonus.‘ The temporary wartime emergency increase 
was negotiated between employers and the unions during 1940-41 
and, unlike the war-risk bonus, it was applied to maritime workers 
on the Great Lakes removed from possible enemy action as well as 
to those directly exposed to deep-sea perils.® 

War-risk compensation depends upon armed conflict and varies 
with geography. It is entirely different from the penalty rates paid 
to seamen, under union agreements, in cases in which a ship trans- 
ports explosives or other dangerous or obnoxious materials. The 
amount of war-risk bonus paid by coastwise and offshore ship oper- 
ators varies according to the route of the voyage, the especially 
dangerous areas traversed, and whether or not the vessel undergoes 
enemy attack while in port or at anchorage. The bonus may amount 
to as much as 100 percent of wages. 

The Maritime War Emergency Board was appointed by the Presi- 
dent in December 1941, following an agreement between shipowners 
and maritime unions that there would be no strikes for the duration 
of the war. It is authorized to issue rules and regulations with 
respect to war-risk compensation, including war-risk insurance. 
Precedents for such insurance existed in World War I and under union 
agreements in the years preceding the attack upon Pearl Harbor. 


Developments in War-Risk Bonuses Since World War I 


As the result of a conference held by the United States Shipping 
Board, the Atlantic Steamship Owners’ Association, and the Inter- 
national Seamen’s Union of America, on May 8, 1917, a war bonus of 
50 percent of basic wages for the duration of the voyage was decided 


1 Prepared in the Bureau’s Industrial Relations Division by Jonas Silver. 

? Estimates furnished by the Maritime War Emergency Board. 

3 United States Navy, Press release, November 12, 1943. 

4 A somewhat similar arrangement exists in the armed services where foreign service as well as sea and 
aviation duty carry additional pay. 

5 By a decision of the National War Labor Board the temporary wartime emergency increase was com- 
bined with the basic monthly wage paid to Great Lakes seamen under collective agreements of the National 
Maritime Union of America, C. I. O., and four companies operating fleets of ore boats: Interstate Steam- 
ship Co., Inland Steel Co., Bethlehem Transportation Corporation, and International Harvester Co. 
(Case No. 376, February 2, "1943. ) 
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War-Risk Bonuses for Seafaring Personnel 9 


upon. A 25-percent bonus for coastwise voyages was later made 
effective by the Shipping Board. 

During the Italo-Ethiopian War, the Spanish Civil War, and the 
Sino-Japanese War, there were no uniform rules with regard to 
bonuses to seamen on ships of the United States Merchant Marine 
which carried cargoes to the ports of the belligerents. A bonus amount- 
ing to 50 percent of the basic wage was paid to the crew for the dura- 
tion of a voyage to Italian Somaliland. On the runs to Spanish ports, 
as well as on voyages to Oriental ports within specified areas, ship 
operators of Government-owned vessels paid each crew member a 
bonus of $50, fixed by the United States Maritime Commission. Sea- 
men’s unions often obtained a bonus greater than this amount, how- 
ever, from privately owned and operated lines. The Sailors’ Union 
of the Pacific, for example, secured a bonus of $250 and an additional 
port bonus of $150 from the Bulk Carriers Corporation, covering a 
voyage to Spain. The same union arrived at a bonus arrangement 
with the States Line which called for $150 to each seaman for a voyage 
to certain ports in the Orient. 


BONUS AGREEMENTS, SEPTEMBER 1939-DECEMBER 1941 


With the outbreak of World War II, the Neutrality Act banned the 
shipment of arms and munitions to belligerent countries. Vessels 
sailing under the American flag could ply only the waters outside the 
war zones as established from time to time in Presidential proclama- 
tions. The waters of the South Atlantic, the Indian Ocean, and the 
Pacific Ocean remained legally accessible to ships of the United States 
Merchant Marine. On April 11, 1941, a Presidential proclamation 
removed from the combat zone the aree at the entrance of the Red 
Sea, and on November 17, 1941, the Neutrality Act was amended to 
open to American shipping all the hitherto forbidden zones. 

By the spring of 1941 German submarine warfare had become so 
extensive that ships under the United States flag were being sunk as 
far west as the forty-second meridian of longitude. By October 1941 
the United States Navy was escorting merchant shipping. In the 
Far East, Japanese forces moved south to occupy French Indo-China. 
German raiders were active in the Indian Ocean. The widening of 
the theaters of war and the intensification of U-boat activities were 
reflected in the union agreements through the addition of war-risk 
zones and increased bonuses to merchant-marine personnel. 

A conference of ship operatcrs, called by the Maritime Commission 
in September 1939, agreed upon a percentage-of-wages arrangement 
under which the amount of bonus paid would be directly related to 
insurance rates on the hulls of vessels. Some of the maritime unions 
objected to the use of wages as a basis for computing the bonus, on 
the ground that war hazards affected all of a ship’s personnel to the 
same extent and therefore should not be made to vary according to 
the wages earned. Subsequent union agreements employed both 
the percent-of-wages and flat-amount methods. In several cases, 
intervention of the Conciliation Service of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor and the Maritime Labor Board and later, of the Na- 
tional Defense Mediation Board was necessary before agreement on 
disputed bonus issues could be obtained between the parties. 
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Although most bonus provisions in agreements negotiated previous 
to December 1941 contained a clause permitting the reopening of the 
bonus issue in the event of a widening of hostilities or an attack upon 
the vessel, the war-risk zones described in the agreements limited 
the payment of bonuses to the time during which the vessel was in 
specified areas. On the Australian voyage, for example, the bonus 
was generally payable only for the period between the arrival of a 
vessel westbound at Suva and its departure from Suva eastbound. 
On voyages to and from Canadian ports on the Atlantic coast, the 
zone was sometimes limited to the area north of 35° of north latitude. 

Some agreements contained provisions for the payment of a bonus 
if the ship called at specified ports in the danger zones. Thus, an 
agreement of the National Maritime Union with the company mem- 
bers of the American Merchant Marine Institute, effective October 
1, 1941, sanctioned a port bonus of $100 for the localities within the 
Suez Canal and added a special bonus of $5 per day for each additional 
day beyond 5 spent in Suez Canal ports. In the event of the loss 
of a vessel as a result of hostilities, or in the case of seizure of the vessel 
and the internment of the crew, provision was made for the payment 
of full wages, bonus, and transportation cost by the company up to 
and including the day of arrival at a continental United States port. 

Efforts to stabilize bonus rates—In order to stabilize the rates of 
war-risk bonuses throughout the maritime industry and to correct 
inequities detrimental to maritime officers as compared to other 
groups, a conference of shipowners and unions of the licensed officers 
(National Organization Masters, Mates and Pilots of America, 
National Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Association, and the United 
Licensed Officers Association) was held in August 1941 under the 
auspices of the United States Department of Labor and the Maritime 
Commission. As a result of the conference a formula was worked out 
whereby bonus rates were set at a uniform percentage of basic wages, 
to be adjusted up or down in accordance with an index based on the 
“fair average” of war-risk insurance rates paid on hulls of American 
flag vessels. This sliding-scale arrangement was incorporated into 
the agreements of the unions of the licensed officers with the ship- 
owners and remained effective until superseded by the decisions of 
the Maritime War Emergency Board. It did not apply to the un- 
licensed personnel, whose unions, until the attack on Pearl Harbor, 
continued to negotiate bonus rates as well as other terms of collective 


agreements. *° 


Activities of Maritime War Emergency Board 


The Maritime War Emergency Board is composed of a representa- 
tive from the United States Department of Labor, one from the 
United States Maritime Commission, and a public member. It was 
established immediately after the attack on Pearl Harbor at the behest 
of ship operators and unions in order to obtain adequate information 
regarding the extent of war risks, to provide a uniform bonus system, 
and to resolve bonus disputes. The Statement of Principles of 
December 18, 1941, under which the Board operates, was agreed to 
by management and labor following a no-strike pledge and contains a 
statement that “all rights guaranteed to labor and industry with 
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respect to collective bargaining will be retained.”*® Meetings are 
held from time to time with an advisory board of representatives of 
the maritime industry and the unions, in order to ascertain the view- 
points of the parties. The Board has issued a series of decisions and 
interpretative rulings based on factual situations, all of which are 
applicable to coastwise and offshore shipping.’ 


DECISIONS OF THE BOARD 


First bonus regulations.—The first decision, effective December 7, 
1941, provided for bonus rates as high as 100 percent of basic monthly 
wages (including the temporary wartime emergency increase) but not 
less than $100 per month for voyages to Europe, to the Mediterranean, 
to the Indian Ocean and trans-Pacific east of 98° east longitude. The 
lowest bonus which was established amounted to 35 percent but not 
less than $35 per month for voyages in waters of the Atlantic, north 
of the Equator, and westward of a line from St. Johns, Newfoundland, 
to the intersection of 40° west longitude and the Equator and includ- 
ing Cristobal, Balboa, and the Panama Canal and its approaches; 
along the east coast of South America, south of and including the 
latitude of Rio de Janeiro; and from ports of the Gulf of Mexico to 
ports in the West Indies beginning in a zone outside of the Gulf. 

Intermediate rates stipulated 80 percent but not less than $80 per 
month, 70 percent but not less than $70 per month, 60 percent but 
not less than $60 per month, and 40 percent but not less than $40 per 
month for voyages from United States ports to Alaska, Greenland, 
South American Atlantic ports and Central American ports and Pa- 
cific Coast ports of the United States and Canada, respectively. No 
bonus was paid for voyages within the Gulf of Mexico or Great Lakes 
or on inland waters of the United States. In addition to a voyage 
bonus, special port bonuses were paid to each member of the crew in 
the event that the vessel called at specified ports. Since these original 
rates were established, the Board has changed the war-risk zones and 
amounts payable, as well as the kind and extent of supplementarv 
bonuses depending upon the course of military developments. (See 
table, page 14.) 

Method of computing bonus.—Most of the bonus agreements entered 
into between ship operators and unions of unlicensed personnel stipu- 
lated equal monthly sums for all persons covered. Thus, all unlicensed 
personnel, from boatswain to wiper, received the same benefits. As 
previously noted, the bonus provided in the agreements of the officers’ 
unions was based on a percentage of the basic monthly wage, with a 
flat dollar minimum. Among the officers the difference in amount of 
bonus was considerable, that for a junior officer being only slightly 

igher than that for the unlicensed personnel. 
nder the decisions of the Maritime War Emergency Board, bonuses 
of unlicensed as well as licensed members of the crew are based on a 
percentage of basic monthly wages. 

War-risk zones ——The Board has ruled that when a ship goes from 

one war-risk zone to another, the bonus rates shall change as of “the 
* The Statement of Policy of May 4, 1942, agreed to by the War Shipping Administration and the mari- 


7s unions, authorizes the Maritime War Emergency Board to settle other disputes in addition to bonus 
matters. 
7 The Army Transport Service employs civilian seamen and considers itself bound by the bonus schedules 
A 2k Maritime War Emergency Board, although the adjudication of disputes is handled by the War 
ment. 
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completed hour local mean time of the day of the crossing of the line 
demarking the new classification.’”” When the ship departs from in- 
land waters of the western hemisphere,® bonus payments become effec- 
tive at midnight prior to the sailing day. Payment ceases at mid- 
night of the day of entrance into the inland waters from the high 
seas. No bonus is paid for the time a vessel is at a continental 
United States port for purposes of safety from enemy action. 

Port-attack bonus.—Effective March 1, 1943, an area and port- 
attack bonus was substituted for the port bonus, for the reason that 
“the present system of port bonus does not provide a just and ac- 
curate port bonus based on the risk involved.” This means that 
instead of receiving $60, $100, or $125 for calls at specified ports, 
members of the crew now are paid a bonus of $5 a day while the 
vesse! is within specified areas, 1. e., Murmansk, Mediterranean, and 
South Seas. Should a port or anchorage be subjected to enemy at- 
tack during the presence of the vessel, each crew member including 
officers is to receive a port-attack bonus of $125. These bonuses 
are in addition to the ordinary voyage bonus. 

This substitution for the port bonus was made in spite of the fact 
that the Seafarers’ International Union (A. F. of L.), which includes 
the Seamen’s Union of the Pacific, urged its retention and the National 
Maritime Union (C. I. O.) proposed in addition to port bonus “the 
payment of a bonus to all vessels which were attacked whether along- 
side a dock, at anchorage, or at sea,”’ with the alternative of a voyage 
bonus of $250 per month. 

Loss of vessel, internment, repatriation.—If a vessel under the United 
States flag is lost, the war-risk bonus continues at the rate which 
was in effect at that time, until the seaman arrives in a port “‘where 
he is no longer exposed to marine perils whether due to war or non- 
war conditions.’”” Where a crew member is repatriated to the United 
States after becoming separated from his vessel, either as the result 
of a war peril or an illness or injury incurred in the course of employ- 
ment, the bonus is payable “from midnight of the day prior to the 
day the vessel or other conveyance on which he is being repatriated 
departs until midnight of the day of arrival of such vessel or other 
conveyance at a continental United States port.’’ However, if he 
should sign on as a crew member or workaway on the repatriation 
voyage, no additional bonus is paid him by the operator of the re- 
patriation vessel. No bonus is payable while a crew member is on 
land nor during any period of detention “either by capture by an 
enemy of the United States or by internment.” 


RULINGS BASED ON FACTUAL SITUATIONS 


The Maritime War Emergency Board has from time to time 
supplemented its decisions by rulings based principally on factual 
situations arising out of disputes over bonus payments. Rather 
particular distinctions must be drawn in determining, among others, 
such matters as the bonus wage base, compensable war zones within 


* According to the Board the ‘“‘western hemisphere shall include the Hawaiian Islands but shall exclude 
(1) Iceland, (2) Greenland, (3) Alaska and the Aleutian Islands west of 136° west longitude, (4) the Carib- 
bean Sea and the West Indies (which shall be defined to exclude all continental United States pas but to 
include the east coast of Central and South America north of the 4th° north latitude and all of the islands 
in the area bounded on the south by the 4th° north latitude; on the east by the 59.h meridian west of Green- 
ee the north by the 28th° north latitude and on the west by the coast of North, Central, and South 
America).”’ 
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extended voyage routes, repatriation bonus, definitions of ports and 
roadsteads as well as enemy atacks, etc. A brief reference to certain 
of these rulings will illustrate practical applications of the Board’s 
decisions. 

Bonus wage base.—in a case raising the question as to whether the 
$30 a month additional paid to a radio operator for clerical duties 
should be included in the basic wages for the purpose of computing 
war bonus, the Board ruled in the negative on the grounds that the 
$30 was extra compensation and that voyage bonuses shall not be 
computed on overtime, penalty time, or other extra compensation, 
although the temporary wartime emergency increase is specifically 
included in the basic wage. ; 

War zones within voyage routes —On voyages to Alaska from Pacific 
Coast ports, 100 percent, 40 percent, or no bonus may be paid, ac- 
cording to whether the route taken is directly across the Pacific to 
Alaskan ports west of 136° west longitude, along the coast, or via the 
inland passage, respectively. The Board made the following rulings 
to apply where a vessel takes a course which is partly coastwise and 
partly direct: 

Should the vessel deviate from ihe coastwise course at a point 
south of 48° north latitude and then proceed directly to the Alaskan 
port, a voyage bonus of 100 percent would apply during the entire 
voyage. Should the vessel proceed coastwise to a point north of 
48° north latitude but south of 51° north latitude before altering its 
course and heading directly for the Alaskan destination, the coast- 
wise portion of the voyage would be compensated for at 40 percent 
up to the point of deviation and from then on at 100 percent. Should 
the vessel proceed coastwise to a point north of 51° north latitude 
before altering its course and heading directly for the Alaskan port, 
the entire voyage would be compensated for at 40 percent until the 
vessel passed 136° west longitude when the bonus would reach the 
maximum. 

Repatriation bonus.—In a case where the crew members were signed 
on a vessel under articles which expired while the ship was in a South 
Sea port and the seamen returned to San Francisco as passengers of 
the repatriation vessel, a question arose concerning war-risk bonus 
during their repatriation voyage. It was decided that no bonus should 
be paid because the crew members separated from their vessels not 
as a result of a war peril but because of the expiration of the articles. 
If any of the “crew had signed on articles of the repatriation vessels 
as workaway or crew members ther they would be entitled to their 
wages and war bonus from the repatriation vessel during their repatri- 
ation voyage.” 

Enemy attack in port or anchorage.—Another dispute turned on the 
question of what constitutes enemy attack and what is a port or 
anchorage. The Board held that, in general, enemy attack takes 
place when bombs or other missiles of a destructive nature come within 
the limits of a port or anchorage. This does not include “the appear- 
ance overhead of any enemy reconnaissance plane * * * the firing of 
anti-aircraft guns by ground batteries * * * the falling of shrapnel 
from exploded anti-aircraft shells and the explosion upon contact 
with the ground of an unexploded anti-aircraft shell.” It was also 
decided that, in general, a port or anchorage is defined to be as 
specified by authoritative navigation publications, 

565178—44——2 
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Present Bonus Rates 


The accompanying table gives the bonuses at present in effect for 
different routes and areas. 


War-Risk Bonuses for Seafaring Personnel on Vessels Flying United States Flag ' 





Bonus 


| 


Voyage routes 





Bonus of— 
100 percent of basic wage? 


40 percent of basic wage ? 


Supplementary bonuses 4 


$5 per day while in service 
vessel. 


$125 port-attack bonus...- 


..-| (a) 


(b) 


Trans-Atlantic and extensions thereof (other than voyages cited 
below), to Europe, Africa, Asia, or elsewhere, outward and home- 
ward. 

Trans-Pacific and extensions thereof (other than voyages cited 
below), to Asia, Australia, Africa, or elsewhere, outward and home 
ward, including voyages from Pacific ports of North America to 
Alaskan ports if vessel proceeds to Alaska directly across the Pacifie 
(west of 136° west longitude), rather than by a route which parallels 
coast outside of Inland Passage. 

Voyages (other than those cited below), between ports in Iceland, 
Greenland, North America, South America, West Indies, and 
Central America. 

Voyages (other than those below), in Gulf of Mexico. 

Voyages (other than those cited above and below), between Pacific 
ports in United States, Canada, and Alaska, east of 136° west 
longitude. 

Voyages (other than those below), between Pacific ports in North 
America (excluding Alaska), South America, and Central America. 
Pacific entrance to Panama Canal and to Strait of Magellan, and 
crossing of line due south from Cape Horn shall be considered 
Pacific ports. 

All other areas including Inland Passage to Alaska; between ports 
not south of New York, nor north of Boston via Long Island Sound 
and not east of 70° west longitude; transiting Panama Canal; Strait 
of Magellan; Great Lakes and inland waters of United States and 


inland waters of Western Hemisphere.?* 





Areas 








Murmansk: That part of Atlantic and Arctic Oceans east of Green- 
he ~ Meridian and west of 60° east longitude and north of 60° north 
atitude. 

Mediterranean: Mediterranean Sea east of line from Cape Spartel to 


Cape Trafalgar, including Adriatic and Aegean Seas. 
South Sea: Area bounded on north by 20° north latitude, on east by 


170° east longitude, on south by 20° south latitude and on west by 120° 
east longitude. 


Each port or anchorage which experiences enemy attack during presence 
| of a vessel in such port or at such anchorage 





! Maritime War Emergency Board, Decision No. 2A, effective March 15, 1943. Personnel of tugs and 
small craft on emergency off-shore work receive the same bonus payable to the crew of deep-sea vessels in 


the same area. 


2 Including temporary wartime emergency increase in each classification. 


3 See footnote 8, p. 12. 


4 The port attack and area bonuses in lieu of port bonus became effective on March 1, 1943, in Amendment 
No. 10 to Decision No. 7, Revised. 
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Wartime Wages, Income, and Manpower in Farming’ 


Summary 


THE outstanding developments in the field of farm labor during the 
war are the exceptional increases in the wage rates paid to hired farm 
labor, the even greater increases in the net income of farm operators, 
the rise in the average output of farm workers, and the transition from 
surpluses to shortages of manpower in farm employment. 

The weighted average farm wage rate for the country as a whole 
more than doubled, rising 123 percent from October 1939 to October 
1943; the increase between October 1942 and October 1943 was 27 
percent. The extent of the increase after October 1939 was uneven, 
ranging from 227 percent in North Dakota to 73 percent in New 
Hampshire. The amount of wages per hired farm worker in 1943 was 
about 121 percent larger than in 1939, as compared with an increase of 
191 percent in the net income of farm operators from current opera- 
tions per farm family worker. The estimated increase in output per 
farm worker between 1939 and 1943 was 26 percent. The total 
amount yielded rose sharply after 1939, but the enlarged volume of 
output was produced by a smaller number of workers, the average 
number for 1939 oone, 10,740,000 in contrast to an average of about 
10,263,000 in 1943. The maintenance of the farm labor supply and 
the more efficient utilization of farm labor were facilitated by various 
public policies designed to aid farmers during the wartime emergency. 


Farm_Wage Rates in October 1943 


The Bureau of Agricultural Economics? of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture reports quarterly farm wage rates of 4 kinds, 
namely, the rates per month with and without board and per day 
with and without board. Agricultural reporters are expected to in- 
clude in day wages the estimated daily earnings of piece workers. 
The average wage rate per month with board in October 1943 was 
$65.22, and without board, $75.44. The average per day with board 
was $3.17, and without board , $3.51. A weighted average or com- 
posite rate per month, computed on the basis of these 4 rates, gives 
an average of $69.27 for October 1943. The weighted average rate 
is computed primarily for use in constructing the index of wage rates 
but it is also serviceable as indicating broadly the range of rates by 
region and State. In October 1943, the Pacific States had the highest 
weighted average rate, the average being $133.10; the lowest rate was 
$39.90 in the East South Central States. The rate ranged in the 
rah States from $139.75 in Washington to $31.00 in South Carolina 
table 1). 


1 Prepared in the Bureau’s Editorial and Research Division by Witt Bowden. 

? Publications of this agency are the chief sources of the data used herein, the main publications used being 
mentioned in footnotes to the tables. The cooperation of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics and other 
agencies of the Department of Agriculture in supplementing the published data is acknowledged. 
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Taste 1.—Farm Wage Rates and Percentage Changes, by Geographic Division and State, 
October 1939 to October 1943 ' 





Farm wage rates, October 1943 Weighted average rate per month 
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! Data are from U. 8. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural Economics: Farm Wage Rates, 
Farm Employment, and Related Data (pp. 40-58, 139, 140); and Farm Labor Report, October 14, 1943 


(pp. 4, 5, 7). 
? Arranged in descending order of the weighted average rate in October 1939, to avoid the effects of abnor- 


mal wartime changes. 
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Comparisons of the October rates in the several regions and States 
are affected by seasonal variations in farm wage rates. The October 
rate is normally higher in most of the States than the average rate for 
the year. In some States, however, particularly in the South, there 


und State, 








month appears to be normally no seasonal October rise. The comparability 
—— a of the State composite rates is also affected in some degree by the 
=n varying proportions of workers who are paid by the month with board 
—_—_— and without board, by the day with board and without board, and on 
>| a piece-rate basis. It should be noted, also, that the abnormal war- 
» | 1942 ‘ime conditions have been accompanied by widely different changes in 
| 02 ®  vates in the several States. The States are arranged in table 1 in the 

ber [ descending order of rates in October 1939, because this date preceded 


1943 . . 
7. the abnormal and uneven wartime changes in rates. 









27 
3 a Wartime Changes in Wage Rates 
6 y 
0 a The weighted average wage rate per month for the country as a 
2 29 whole rose from $31.13 in October 1939 to $69.27 in October 1943, or 
; - 123 percent (table 1). Regions with average rates above the general 
a average in October 1939 were the Pacific, Mountain, West North 
: 17 Central, New England, Middle Atlantic, and East North Central 
: - areas. The only States in these 6 regions with average wage rates 
! x lower than the average for the country as a whole in October 1939 were 
7: Missouri, Kansas, and Nebraska. ‘The only States in the 3 regions 
rT as (West South Central, South Atlantic, and East South Central States) 
| # with average wage rates higher than the average for the country in 
30 October 1939 were Delaware and Maryland. 
= There were 17 States in which the increases in the composite monthly 
2 wage rate were larger, between October 1939 and October 1943, than 
20 the increase of 123 percent for the country as a whole. The increase 
2 in the State of Wyoming was the same as for the country as a whole. 
| s Increases in the 17 States ranged from 227 percent in North Dakota 
| to 124 percent in Iowa. All of these States, with the exception of 
| = Florida, are west of the Mississippi River, and the only States in this 
» area with increases below the 123-percent increase for the country as 
‘| a whole were Arizona, Missouri, New Mexico, Louisiana, and Utah, 
i @ the rate in each of these States increasing at least 100 percent. The 
| % more-than-average increases were predominantly in States which had 
| 21 above-average levels of wages in 1939. The only States with below- 
| > average wage levels in 1939 and with above-average increases between 
é October 1939 and October 1943 were Arkansas, Florida, Kansas, 
31 Nebraska, Oklahoma, and Texas. 
| @ A question arises as to the causes of the exceptionally large increases 
| is - —_ ag rates in = ae ng and in errs: — —— 
0 ively high wages in 1929. possible cause is to be found in the 
3 decentralization of war production and of military camps and war- 
i ¥ training centers. Many areas in which there had previously been 
23 few industrial enterprises were selected as areas for military training 
= and war production. The development of waterpower in the North- 
z west contributed to this expansion. The economies in transportation 
25 and in time resulting from the production in the West of supplies for 
= the Pacific theater of war were also factors in the expansion of both 
eal industrial and agricultural production in the West. The comparative 
r 14, 1943 mobility of farm labor in the West contributed, no doubt, to-the 
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effectiveness of industrial competition for labor and consequently to 
the rise in farm wage rates. Another closely related cause of the 
relatively rapid rise in rates in the West is to be found in the types 
of farm workers employed on western farms. Workers in those areas 
are predominantly experienced in types of work requiring a relatively 
high degree of skill and adaptability and a relatively large use of 
machinery. These workers could, therefore, readily adapt themselves 
to the requirements of such industries as lumbering, mining, aircraft 
production, shipbuilding, and transportation. Large-scale farming 
and stock raising in many western areas entail an exceptional degree 
of dependence on hired labor, and this fact, in combination with the 


pressure of industrial demand for labor, probably had some effect on § 


farm wage rates. In general, the States which had comparatively 
large increases in wage rates from October 1939 to October 1943 also 
had comparatively large increases from October 1942 to October 1943. 

Workers hired by the day with board received the largest increase 
(135 percent) during the 4-year period. The increase for workers hired 
by the month with board was 131 percent; for workers hired by the 
day without board, 124 percent; and for workers hired by the month 
without board, 109 percent. Before 1939, the wage of workers hired 
by the day without board had lagged, the increase over the parity 
period of 1910-14 being only 10 percent, whereas the increase in the 
general farm wage rate was 23 percent. 

There are several causes of the exceptionally large increase in farm 
wage rates during the war. The rise has been accompanied, as will be 
pointed out later, by still larger increases in the average net income 
of farm family workers. The competition for labor has operated more 
effectively to increase farm wages than nonfarm wages, because of the 
fact that nonfarm wage rates were substantially stabilized in 1942 and 
1943, adjustments being, limited largely to correcting substandards and 
to removing gross inequities in particular plants and localities. The 
policy of exempting farm wage rates from the general stabilization 
program was adopted because of the lag in farm wages and the grave 
shortage of farm labor. 


Pre-War Lag in Farm Wage Rates 


Public policy relating to farm prices and farm income has been based 
largely on the concept of maintaining farm prices and farm income on 
a parity or equality with nonfarm prices and nonfarm income as deter 
mined by the relationships that existed in a so-called parity period 
which, for most purposes, is the period from 1910 to 1914. It is con- 
venient, therefore, to make use of the parity period as the base period 
in comparisons of the trends of farm wages and nonfarm wages as well 
as farm prices and income. 

The changes in the wages of hired farm workers from the parity 
period to 1919 were not radically different from the changes in the 
wages of various groups of nonfarm workers. A lag in farm wages 
had appeared, however, by 1923, and the entire period from 1923 t 
1939 was marked by a significant downward divergence of farm wage 
rates from the wages of other groups of workers. In 1939, the general 
index of farm wage rates was only 23 percent above the rate in the 

arity period, om the rate of farm workers hired by the day without 
foant was only 10 percent higher than in the parity period. In com 
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trast, the index of the average hourly earnings of railroad section men 
and extra gangmen was 172 percent higher in 1939 thanin 1914. The 
wages of unskilled road-construction workers were 110 percent higher 
than in 1915. The union rates of building laborers were 265 percent 
above the 1910-14 average. The average hourly earnings of factory 
workers had risen 210 percent over the average for 1909 and 1914; 
earnings of workers in bituminous-coal, anthracite, and metal min- 
ing had risen 159 percent and of steam-railroad workers, 200 percent 
table 2). 

: The wage rates of hired farm workers advanced sharply after1939, 
but the increases were not sufficient to overcome the lag between the 
parity period and 1939. The general farm wage rate in July 1943 
was 174 percent higher than in the parity period and the rate of farm 
workers hired by the day without board was 135 percent higher. In 
contrast, the increases in the wages of the several groups mentioned 
in the preceding paragraph ranged from 237 to 371 percent. 


TaBLe 2.—Cha in Farm Wage Rates and in Earnings of Nonfarm Wage Earners 
aa from 1910-14 Parity Period to July 1943 





| Indexes 





Wage group | | Nature of data 


| | \yuly 
1923 | 1929 | 1939 1939 


| 








Hired farm workers: ? 

1910-14 180 Weighted average of wage 

-_ per ‘month and per 

ay. 
Day workers without 1910-14 158 Wage rates per day with- 
board. out board. 

Railroad section men and ex- 1914 241 Average hourly earnings. 
tra gangmen.* 

Unskilled road-construction 1915 195 Hourly wage rates, Fed- 
workers.‘ eral-aid projects. 

Building laborers §___....-.- 7 1910-14 265 Union hourly wage rates. 

Manufacturing (all wage 272 Average hourly earnings. 
earners) .° 

Mining (anthracite, bitumi- 5 211 Do. 
nous coal, and metallifer- 


ous). 
Steam railroads (class I)’ 268 Do. 





























1 The years 1910-14 are defined for purposes of farm policy as a price and income parity period. Lack of 
complete data for these years on some of the nonfarm wage series makes necessary the use of figures for 
slightly different periods. 

7U. 8. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural Economics: Farm Wage Rates, Farm Em- 
ployment, and Related Data, Washington, 1943, pp. 3, 4, 40, and Farm Labor Report, October 14, 1943, 
p.4. The farm wage rates are monthly or daily rates, but since the hours of work on farms have undergone 
relatively little change, the comparison with trends of nonfarm hourly earnings is affected only to a slight 


+U. S. Interstate Commerce Commission, Statistics of Railways, 1915 and 1919, and Wage Statistics, 
Years 1923, 1929, and 1939, and July 1939 and July 1943. 

‘ Data from the Public Roads Administration of the U. S. Federal Works Agency. 

§ Data are for May 14 for all years in the table up to 1929, inclusive. For 1939 the data are for June 1 and 
for 1943, for July 1. 

* The index of average hourly earnings in manufacturing was constructed by linking the earlier series for 
_— up to 1939 (as given in the Handbook of Labor Statistics 1941, Vol. II, p. 10) to the current series of the 

jureau of Labor Statistics, 1939 to July 1943, using the ratio of earnings in 1939. The definition of manu- 
facturing as used in constructing the new series includes certain industries not formerly classified as manu- 
oe J industries. A slightly different method of weighting was used in combining the industries for the 
new series. 


Farm Costs, Prices, Wages, and Income Since the Parity Period 


Major causes of the pre-war lag in farm wages were the comparatively 
small increases in the productivity of farm labor and the lag in the 
net income of farmers as well as in the wages of hired farm workers. 
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The net income of farm operators from current operations per farm 
family worker was 37 percent higher in 1939 than in the parity period, 
as compared with an increase of 23 percent in the composite farm 
wage rate and an increase of 39 percent in the amount of wages per 
farm worker (table 3). The average net income of farm family workers 
increased much more rapidly, however, after 1939, than did the amount 
of wages per hired farm worker. The average net income in 1943 was 
approximately 4 times as large as in the parity period and the average 
farm wage was about 3 times as large. The 1943 index of farm wage 
rates was 263 (163 percent above the parity period). 

The trend of the prices received by farmers between the parity 
period and 1939, as compared with that of prices paid, was unfavorable 
to farmers. The index of prices received by farmers in 1939 was 8 
percent lower than in the parity period and the index of prices paid 
by farmers was 25 percent higher. The trend was reversed, however, 
early in ray and in 1943 (January to October) the index of prices 
received by farmers was 87 percent higher than in the parity period, 
the index of prices paid by farmers being only 63 percent higher. 
Prices paid include interest and taxes. 

The trend of price is sometimes compared with the trend of the 
wage rate. Price, however, is the amount received or paid for a given 
unit of output, not the amount received or paid for a given period of 
work. The price change may therefore appropriately be compared 
with the change in the amount of wages per unit of output. 


Tassie 3.—Indexes of Farm Wages, Prices, Costs, and Income, 1910—14, 1939, and 1943! 





Index numbers (1910-14=100) 





1910-14 1939 1943 


Wages per unit of output 100 97 165 
Farm expenses, other than wages, per unit of output 100 130 172 
Net income of farm operators irom current operations per unit 

of output_. 100 95 222 
Prices received by farmers 100 92 
Prices paid by farmers , 100 125 | 
Farm wage rate index (composite) 100 123 
Wages per hired farm worker 100 139 
Net income of farm operators from current operations per } 

family worker 100 137 
Output per farm worker 100 145 





1 The 1943 figures are preliminary estimates based on data of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the 
Department of Agriculture and are subject to change on the basis of complete and revised returns for the 
year. Data for the earlier years are from publications of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics as follows: 
Production data, from the Farm Income Situation, September 1942; wages, farm expenses, net income, from 
Net Farm Income and Income Parity Summary, 1910-42; wage rates and employment, from Farm Wage 
Rates, Farm Employment, and Related Data; and price data, from the Agricultural Situation, October 1943. 


The amount of wages paid per unit of output in 1939 was 3 percent 
smaller than the amount paid in the parity period. In contrast to 
this decline in the amount of wages paid per unit of output, farm 
expenses other than wages per unit of output rose 30 percent. Unit 
wage costs in 1943 were 65 percent higher than in the parity period, 
and farm expenses other than wages per unit of output were 72 
percent higher. The amount of net income of farm operators from 
current operations per unit of output was 5 percent smaller in 1939 
and 122 percent larger in 1943 than in the parity period. 
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Wartime Changes in Farm Employment 


Agricultural employment normally varies widely from month to 
month. The number of workers in 1939, 2s reported by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, ranged from 8,569,000 on January 1 
to 12,470,000 on July 1, with a yearly average of 10,740,000. Em- 
ployment on January 1 was thus 20.2 percent below the average, and 
on July 1, 16.1 percent above the average. An even wider range 
characterizes the employment of hired farm workers. The number 
on January 1, 1939, was 1,626,000, or 37.3 percent below the average 
of 2,595,000 for the year, and employment on July 1 was 3,348,000, 
or 29.0 percent above the average for the year. Changes in employ- 
ment must therefore be measured by comparisons either of annual 
averages or of employment in the same months of different years. 

Average employment in 1939 was 10,740,000, and the estimate 
for 1943 was 10,263,000, the decline being 4.4 percent. There was 
a reduction of 2.5 percent between October 1939 and October 1943 
(table 4). The change from October 1942 to October 1943 was 
nominal, the number rising from 11,921,000 to 11,938,000. The 
number of family workers, however, was substantially larger in 
October 1943 than in October 1942, the number rising from 8,653,000 
to 8,834,000 (2.1 percent). 


Tasie 4.—Farm Employment, October 1943, and Percentage Change, 1939 to 1943, by 
Region ! 





Percent of change in farm employment— 


October 1939 to October 1942 to 
October 1943 October 1943 
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Farm employment, 
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!'U. 8. Department of Agriculture, Burea: of Agricultural Economics: Farm Wage Rates, Farm Em- 
ployment, and Related Data, Washington, 1943 (pp. 157-166); and Farm Labor Report, October 14, 1943 
(p. 6). 


The number of hired workers fell from 3,268,000 to 3,104,000 (5.0 
percent) from October 1942 to October 1943. When both hired 
workers and family workers are considered, employment in 1943 was 
substantially stabilized, but at a somewhat lower Seal than in 1939. 
There were significant differences, however, in the extent of the change 
in the different geégraphic divisions, especially in reference to hired 
workers. Thus, the number of hired workers was 5.4 percent smaller 
in the country as a whole in October 1943 than in October 1939, but 
in the East South Central States the number increased 9.0 percent 
and in the East North Central States the number declined 17.5 per- 
cent. The extent of change from October 1942 to October 1943 also 
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varied significantly from an increase of 3.2 percent in the Pacific 
States to a decline of 13.0 percent in the East South Central States, 

The variations in the extent of change in farm employment appear 
to have been brought about by a number of causes. One of theas 
was the varying intensity of agricultural and industrial demand for 
labor. Another was the shifting of farm production to types of 
output most needed to meet wartime demands. Estimates of the 
increase of production by farming areas, between 1939 and 1942, 
range from 3.7 percent in California to 62.8 percent in the area de. 
voted primarily to small grains (Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, and South Dakota). The estimates for the same period 
for particular types of farm production range from a decline of 246 
percent in the production of tobacco to a rise of 96.2 percent in the 
production of oil-bearing crops.’ Still another factor tending to 
cause an uneven change in the number of workers in the different 
regions is the varying extent of use of labor-saving machinery and 
methods. 


Changes in the Composition of Farm Labor 


Significant changes have occurred in the composition of farm labor, 
It has already been noted that the number of hired farm workers 
declined more than the number of family workers, notably in certain 
regions of the country. Thus, in the West North Central States, 
14.5 percent fewer hired workers were employed in October 1943 than 
in October 1939, in contrast to a slight increase in the number of 
family workers. In the West South Central States there was a de 
cline of 16.6 percent in the number of hired workers and a decline 
of 2.2 percent in the number of family workers. In the East North 
Central States, the number of hired workers fell 17.5 percent, and 
the number of family workers remained approximately the same. 
The number of farm family workers declined 4.0 percent, however, 
in the South Atlantic States and 3.1 percent in the East South Central 
States, whereas the number of hired workers rose 2.4 percent in the 
ee Atlantic States and 9.0 percent in the East South Central 

tates. 

Estimates of the agricultural labor force, by sex, are available 
by month, beginning in June 1940. In that month female farm 
workers composed only 14 percent of the total farm labor force, but 
by June 1943 the proportion had risen to 19 percent. 

There is evidence also that in agricultural as well as nonagricultural 
employments, the age composition of workers has undergone signifi- 
cant change. Estimates made by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics indicate that on July 1, 1940, 5 percent of the farm worker 
were under 14 years of age. The estimated proportion had risen by 
July 1, 1943, to 9 percent. 

On April 29, 1943, a special Congressional appropriation was ap 
proved, for use in the placement of workers on farms. During the 
succeeding 4 months, up to September 1, 1943, the total number of 
placements was about 1,600,000, some individuals being placed more 
than once during the period. The number of individuals who regis- 
tered for work was about 900,000; of these 700,000 were local U. §. 


3 From an article prepared by Celia S. Gody of the Bureau’s Division of Productivity and Technological 
Development, for a forthcoming issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 
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Crop Corps workers, and included 250,000 men, 150,000 women, and 
300,000 boys and girls. Measures were also taken to supplement 
the farm labor force by bringing in workers from other countries. 
The number of Mexicans brought to the United States under an agree- 
ment with the Mexican Government and working on farms or avail- 
able for farm work in October 1943 was about 36,000. Similar ar- 
rangements were made for about 9,000 Jamaicans and about 4,000 
Bahamians. During the 4-month period (from April 29 to September 
1), about 50,000 members of the armed forces volunteered for farm 
work and were given passes of from 1 to 3 days. In the Dakotas, 
6,000 soldiers were detailed by the War Department to help save the 
wheat crop. A small amount of farm work was also done by pris- 
oners of war. The administration of farm-labor policies was trans- 
ferred to the War Food Administration, created by Executive orders 
of March 26 and April 19, 1943. 


Public Policies Relating to Farm Labor 


Public measures for recruiting workers and placing them on farms 
were greatly extended in 1943 under the special appropriation ap- 
proved on April 29 and mentioned above in connection with the 
changing composition of the farm labor force. Under this appro- 
priation, general direction was given by the Federal Government to 
extensive local mobilization programs. In addition, the Employ- 
ment Service was expanded and farm-labor camps and transporta- 
tion facilities were maintained. 

Other major public policies included the offering of special induce- 
ments to farm workers by deferment from Selective Service and by 
exemption of farm wages from the stabilization program. Farm 
workers were given a special deferment status by act of Congress. 
War unit values were assigned to all crop and livestock products 
important in war production, these values to be considered by local 
Selective Service Boards in determining eligibility for deferment. 
The basic war unit value was defined as the amount of labor necessary 
to keep one dairy cow, and it was estimated that as a national average 
about 16 war units should be required for deferment. Farm wages 
were in general exempted from the operation of the wage-stabilization 
program, although certain exceptions were made in particular areas 
and types of work, as when, on April 14, maximum wage rates were 
established in various counties in California for the harvesting of 
asparagus for canning and freezing. 

Public policy also made provision for aiding farmers in the payment 
of the higher wartime cost of production. These public policies were 
reflected in the rise of the ratio of prices received by farmers to prices 
paid. In August 1943, the ratio was 117 percent of parity. The 
working out of these policies in a manner favorable to farmers is 
also indicated by the sharp rise, discussed above, in total net income 
and in the net income per farm family worker. In addition to the 
maintenance of farm prices at comparatively high levels, a subsidy 
program was adopted, one of the main purposes being the granting of 
aid to high-cost farm producers with a minimum of increase in the 
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general level of farm prices—a policy giving rise to much conflict of 
opinion. 

The maintenance of farm production at levels required to meet 
wartime needs was also facilitated by measures for increasing the 
efficiency of farm labor. It was necessary early in the war to restrict 
the production of farm machinery, but priorities for the use of mate. 
rials were later liberalized, especially for the production of repair 
parts. The 1943 production of farm machinery and equipment, 
excluding repair parts, was estimated at about two-fifths of the 1940 
production, with a large increase scheduled for 1944. The controlled 
distribution of farm machinery was begun in November 1942, the 
rationing being administered by State and County War Boards. A 
machinery-repair program was inaugurated by the Department of 
Agriculture in 1942. Arrangements were made for farmers to attend 
schools, conducted by Federal agencies, for training in the mainte 
nance and care of farm equipment. Programs for promoting the 
sharing of the use of farm machinery and equipment were also worked 
out. In 1943, restrictions were relaxed on the building of electric 
service extensions to farms. This service is viewed as particularly 
vital in making possible an increase of productivity on small] farms, 
A survey of 220 farms without electric service in one State indicated 
that the farms, on the 85 miles of line to be built to serve them, would 
be able to produce 3,100 tons of additional food as a result of the 
extension of electric service. The results of the various public and 
private measures undertaken to increase the efficiency of farm labor 
are apparent in the increase of about 20 percent in farm production 
between 1939 and 1943, this increase being brought about in spite ofa 
reduction in the average number of farm workers. 
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Productivity in Electric-Energy Generation’ 


Summary 


THE expansion of industrial activity under the war production pro- 
gram has entailed a substantial increase in electric-energy require- 
ments. Greatly increased amounts of electric energy have been con- 
sumed in the production of aluminum, magnesium, ferro-alloys, zinc, 
etc., by electrochemical processes, and in the metalworking, machin- 
ery, mineral extractive, textiles, and paper industries. Although fears 
were expressed at an early date that the supply of electric power 
might be insufficient to fill war and essential civilian needs, the supply 
has thus far been adequate. Increased production of electric energy 
has been achieved largely by more intensive utilization of power- 
plant facilities; the expansion of capacity since the war began has 
been relatively small. More complete utilization of generating equip- 
ment has been made possible by increased interconnection of power 
systems, the adoption of ‘“‘war time,” 3-shift plant operation, and 
minor technical changes which permitted the operation of equipment 
above rated capacity. 

A result of the increase in capacity utilization has been a rise in 
productivity in generating stations. Output per man-hour advanced 
about 20 percent between 1937 and 1942 and about 13 percent between 
1939 and 1942. Even in 1939, before the impact of the European war 
was felt, the absolute level of productivity was striking. Nearly 3 
million kilowatt-hours of electricity were produced per generating- 
station employee, an amount equivalent to the electricity consump- 
tion of 300 or more wage earners in manufacturing industries. 


Scope of Study 


The productivity estimates presented in this article compare output 
of electric energy with the labor employed at generating stations only, 
and are ssohdhae the first available measures of this type. In previous 
studies made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics ? and by other agen- 
cies, productivity has been measured by the relation between the 
electric energy generated or distributed and the employment in the 
entire electric light and power industry. The employment series 
used in such studies encompassed all classes of employees—personnel 
at generating and transmission stations, installation men, meter 
readers, bill collectors, office force, etc. The derivation of the meas- 
ures shown here was made possible by the cooperation of the Federal 
Power Commission, which permitted the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
to transcribe the necessary data from annual company reports.* 

The companies included in this study are designated by the Federal 
Power Commission as Class A and Class B privately owned electric 
utilities. These utilities have annual operating revenues of $250,000 
or more, or own electric plant the original cost of which was $4,000,000 

! Prepared in the Bureau’s Productivity and Technological Development Division by Celia Star Gody 
and Loretta M. Walsh. 

? Monthly Labor Review, August 1932 (pp. 249-59): Labor Productivity and Displacement in the Electric 
Light and Power Industry. 


? Some of the data from these reports are published by the Federal Power Commission in its Statistics of 
Electric Utilities in the United States. . 
25 
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or more. Class A and Class B utilities account for about 99 percent 
of the total electric energy generated by all privately owned utilitig 
and for about two-thirds of the total electric energy generated in the 
United States. Other important producers of electric energy for sale 
are municipal utilities, Federal and State power plants, and electri 
railways and railroads. Mining and manufacturing planis produc 
substantial quantities of electric energy, largely for their own use. 


Productivity, 1937 to 1942 


The amount of electric energy generated by the utilities included in 
this study rose 47 percent between 1937 and 1942 and 39 percent 
between 1939 and 1942 (table 1). 


TaBLe 1.—Indexes of Production, Employment, and Productivity for Generating Station 
of Class A and Class B Privately Owned Utilities ' 
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1 The data for the indexes of production, employment, and output per employee were obtained from um 
published company reports filed with the Federal Power Commission. The indexes of energy generate 
refer to the net output of all Class A and Class B utilities. Energy generated for station use is excluded; 
energy used in another plant of the same company, however, is included. 

The employment indexes refer to the annual average number of workers at generating stations, including 
all operating and maintenance personnel. Since not all plants reported employment data, the indexesd 
employment and output per employee were derived from figures for plants accounting for 78 to 83 percent 
of the total energy generated by Class A and Class B utilities during the period considered. The indems 
of output per employee are chain indexes constructed from figures for energy generated per employee 
identical plants in successive pairs of years. The employment indexes were derived from the production 
indexes on the assumption that indexes of output per employee for only those plants reporting both energy 
generated and employment were applicable to all plants. The indexes of man-hours were derived from em 
ployment series and Bureau of Labor Statistics figures for average weekly hours in the electric light and 
power industry as a whole, 


As the table indicates, output per man-hour advanced 20 percent 
from 1937 to 1942 and 13 percent from 1939 to 1942. With the 
exception of small declines between 1937 and 1938, output and output 
per man-hour rose steadily during the period considered. Fuel plants 
(steam and internal cuniveitions which produced 72 percent of the 
total in 1942, experienced a 46-percent increase in production betwee 
1939 and 1942 and a 17-percent gain in output per man-hour. 
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changes in hydro-electric plants have been more moderate; output 
rose 25 percent and output per man-hour 8 percent betwéen 1939 and 
1942. In fuel plants, production and productivity have increased 
each year since 1939, the largest advances occurring between 1939 
and 1941. Hydro-electric plants, on the other hand, increased their 
production only slightly from 1939 to 1941, and output per man-hour 
declined somewhat between the two years: Between 1941 and 1942, 
however, energy generated in hydro-electric plants rose 18 percent 
and energy generated per man-hour about 10 percent. 

Estimates of total employment and of annual output per employee, 
in thousands of kilowatt-hours, are presented in table 2. The total 
number of workers employed at generating stations, approximately 
48,000 in 1942, constitutes less than 20 percent of the estimated total 
for the electric light and power industry as a whole. Fuel plants 
employ about 5 times as many workers as do hydro-electric plants. 

or both types of generating stations together, 3,330,000 kilowatt- 
hours of energy were generated per employee in 1942, the equivalent 
of nearly 4,500,000 hoisepower-hours. Output per man-hour was 
more than 2,000 horsepower-hours. In hydro-electric plants, output 
per employee was about twice as high as in fuel plants. 


‘TaBLE 2.—Estimated Total Employment and Annual Output per Employee in Generating 
Stations of Class A and Class B Privately Owned Usibtsies i 
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1 Based on ao pn me company reports filed with the Federal Power Commission. In deriving the 
estimates of total employment and energy generated per employee, it was assumed that the 1939 levels cf 
output per employee in hydro-electric and fuel plants which reported employment in that year were 
representative of —_ in each group. The plants included in 1939 accounted for 85 percent of the en- 
ae eats by all plants, 82 percent of the total for hydro-electric plants, and 87 percent of the total for 
fl ts. The indexes of energy generated per employee and employment shown in table | were ap- 

to the 1939 estimates to obtain continuous series for 1937-42, 


Factors Affecting Productivity 
UTILIZATION OF PLANT CAPACITY 


The advance in productivity since 1939 is attributable largely to 
more complete utilization of power-plant capacity. The expansion 
of capacity between 1939 and 1942 was relatively small—11 percent 
for all plants, 2 percent for hydro-electric plants, and 14 percent for 
fuel plants (table 3). Capacity utilization, ie., kilowatt-hours 
generated per installed kilowatt, rose 25 percent in all power plants, 
22 percent in hydro-electric plants, and 28 percent in fuel plants during 
the same period. As in the case of productivity, the greatest increase 
in energy generated per kilowatt of capacity occurred between 1941 
and 1942 for hydro-electric plants and between 1939 and 1941 for 
fuel plants. Since the equipment in electric-power plants is largely 
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automatic, little or no additional labor is required when the load 
increases. <A portion of the increased utilization of capacity shown 
for the industry in recent years, however, represents the entrance 
into regular operation of standby plants. Such increases in capacity 
utilization, unlike those for individual plants, do not tend to increase 


output per man-hour, since additional employees are generally § 


required when such plants enter into regular service. 


Tas_e 3.—Indexes of Capacity and Output per Kilowatt of Capacity for Generating 
Stations of Class A and Class B Privately Owned Utilities ' 
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1 Capacity for each year was estimated as the average of installed capacity, in kilowatts, at the end of 
that year and at the end of the preceding year. The figures for 1938-41 are based on data for Class A and 
Class B privately owned utilities; estimates were made for 1937 and 1942 from Federal Power Commission 
statistics for all privately owned utilities. 

? Preliminary. 


Unlike industries which have operated beyond “rated capacity” 
since war began, the electric light and power industry cannot attain 
utilization of a high percentage of theoretical capacity. Since the 
demand for electric energy is characterized by wide variation from 
hour to hour and from month to month, and since the electric energy 
produced by power plants cannot be stored but must be used as it 8 
produced, the generating capacity of any electric system must be large 
enough to provide for the maximum possible demand at any time of 
all its customers combined. Moreover, provision must be made for 
breakdowns and periodic overhauling of equipment. Increased utili- 
zation of theoretical capacity can be achieved only by effecting reduce 
tions in reserve capacity, “flattening out” tne load curve, and increas 
ing the actual use of equipment above capacity ratings during peak 
periods. Greater interconnection of power systems, substitution of 
“war time’’ for standard time, and 3-shift plant operation have 
contributed to some smoothing out of the load curve. Although the 
annual plant factor (the ratio of energy generated to the total which 
would be generated if all units operated at their rated capacity during 
every hour of the year) has been increasing, particularly since the war, 
the figure for all plants was only 49.8 percent in 1942; for hydro 
electric plants it was 59.7 percent, and for fuel plants 46.8 percent.’ 

Increased utilization of installed capacity may be achieved by 
interconnection of power systems over a large area, since the demands 
of customers over the entire area are likely to be more diversified than 
the demands of customers of a single system. Moreover, operations 


¢ Another measure of capacity utilization frequently used is the load factor, i. e., the ratio of the av 
mount of energy generated during a particular period to the maximum produced during the same inte! 
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of hydro-electric plants may be coordinated to take advantage of 
diversities in stream flow and in water-storage teservoirs. Finally, 
interconnection permits a 1eduction in the amount of reserve capacity. 
If each generating station were independent, it would require reserve 
capacity equal to the size of the largest generating unit, to provide 
against breakdown of that unit. Since it is unlikely that many 
generating units in an interconnected system will break down 
simultaneously, the amount of necessary reserve capacity may be 
safely reduced. 

Interconnection has been extended both by governmental action and 
by voluntary action of the utilities. Section 202 (c) of the Federal 
Power Act grants the Federal Power Commission authority to order 
interconnection in time of war or other emergency. The voluntary 
pooling measures taken by the utilities are in accordance with the War 
Production Board’s Limitation Order L-94 (May 1, 1942), which 
directed the utilities to operate their facilities so as to achieve maximum 
coordination of power supply. Power pools have been formed in 
almost all sections of the country. In 1941, for example, the Federal 
Power Commission initiated the formation of a giant power pool in 17 
Southeastern States. In 5 Southwestern States—Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, Texas, Louisiana, and Mississippi—power systems with a 
combined capacity of 3,000,000 kilowatts were interconnected. 
Coordinated operation of 6 large power systems in 5 Pacific Northwest 
States is estimated to have released the equivalent of 50,000—100,000 
kilowatts of new capacity; interconnection of the Southern California 
Edison Co. and Los Angeles city power systems is reported to have 
permitted the cancelation of scheduled new generating capacity of 
185,000 kilowatts.® 

The institution of “‘war time’’ in February 1942 is estimated to have 
reduced the peak demand for the year by 1,500,000 kilowatts, and to 
have saved a billion kilowatts of energy, which would have required 
the equivalent of 10,000 carloads of coal. Three-shift operation of 
war plants has also made some contribution to increased utilization of 
power-plant facilities, since the power load is ordinarily lowest between 
11 p. m. and 6 a. m. 

Plant factors have been improved in recent years by slight changes 
which made possible the operation of equipment above rated capacity. 
Among the changes reported are the use of ventilator fans, reduction 
of generating-room temperature, increases in the gas pressure in 
hydrogen-cooled units, and increases in the height of flashboards on 
dams.’ 

UTILIZATION OF PERSONNEL 


Like other industries, the electric light and power industry has had 
to meet wartime operating problems—shortages of trained personnel, 
difficulties of obtaining equipment, etc. Some companies have 
“pooled” their manpower, so that personnel may be shifted where 
necessary. Utilities have expanded their training programs and have 
given employees diversified training, so that they may be able to 
handle various jobs in emergencies. In some cases, office employees, 

§ Electrical World, May 2, 1942 and May 24, 1942. 
‘Leland Olds, Chairman of Federal Power Commission, in a letter to Congressman Lea (reported in 


Electrical World, April 10, 1943). 
' Electrical World, verious issues 
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meter readers, and bill collectors have been trained for operating jobs, 
A few companies have trained women for jobs in generating stations, 
At some semi-automatic hydro-electric plants, for example, wives of 
operators have been employed as assistant operators or relief oper. 
ators. 

NEW EQUIPMENT AND METHODS 


New equipment installed during the period considered has followed 
the well-established trend toward larger capacity, improved design, 
and operation at higher temperatures and pressures. ‘Thus, accord 
to Federal Power Commission statistics, generators installed in a 
privately owned utilities during 1940 had an average capacity of 
24,000 kilowatts, while those installed between 1929 and 1939 had 
an average rating of 13,000 kilowatts. New equipment has been 
more automatic, and fuel-handling systems and cooling systems have 
been improved. Turbines operating under high steam pressure ar 
often superimposed on older equipment (‘‘topping’’), so that the steam 
which passes as exhaust from the new turbine may be used again in 
the older turbine at lower pressure. Hydrogen cooling, introduced 
in 1937 and now used in most large generating units, has cut down 
friction and the adverse effect of heat on the dielectric strength of the 
windings in the generator. The development of special silicon steels 
has permitted reduction of losses of electric power in the steel cores § 
of generators.’ Mercury vapor turbines, though still of minor im- 
portance, have operated with the expenditure of only 9,000 B. t. u. of 
heat energy per kilowatt-hour of electric energy produced, compared 
with the use of about 11,000 B. t. u. per kilowatt-hour in the best 
steam plants.°® 


EFFICIENCY IN RELATION TO SIZE OF PLANT 


Many of the improvements made in recent years have had the 
principal object of decreasing fuel costs rather than labor costs, but 
labor requirements have also been reduced. The use of equipment 
with higher capacity ratings and the increase in plant capacities have 
contributed particularly to increased output per man-hour, since little 
more labor is required for the supervision of large units than for small 
ones. The economies of size are illustrated in table 4, which shows 
the amount of energy generated per employee in 1942 by companies 
with plants in different size groups. These statistics were tabulated 
by companies and not by individual plants or generating units; i.e, 
companies are classified in the size group corresponding to the average 
capacity of their generating —— Nevertheless, the tendency 
toward greater output per employee as size increases is well-defined. 
In hydro-electric plants, companies with generating plants of average 
capacity below 2,000 kilowatts generated 1,566,000 kilowatt-hours of 
current per employee; those with plants averaging over 80,000 kilo 
watts capacity generated 11,483,000 kilowatt-hours per employee. 
The pattern for steam plants is similar. In companies with average 
plant capacity below 2,000 kilowatts, annual output per employe 
was 235,000 kilowatt-hours; in companies with plants averaging 
more than 80,000 kilowatts capacity, the corresponding figure wa 
3,596,000. 


§ Temporary National Economic Committee, Hearings, Part 26, 1940. 
* Edison Electric Institute Bulletin, September 1942. 
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TasLe 4.—Output per co for Class A and Class B Privately Owned Utilities, by 


Average Plant Capacity, 1942 ' 
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1 Based on Federal Power Commission statistics for companies which accounted for 87 percent of the 
tota' current generated by hydro-electric and steam plants of Class A and Class B utilities in 1942. Com- 
panies are classified in the size interval corresponding to the average capacity of their generating plants, 
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Labor Conditions in the Netherlands! 


DEPRESSION and the threat of war greatly affected the working 
people in the Netherlands during the 1930’s. Fortunately, the workers 
had the protection of a comprehensive social-insurance system. An ex 
perienced and responsible labor movement cooperating with organized 
employers maintained the voluntary principle in negotiating terms of 
employment.. The Government instituted broad economic controls 
which were new to the Dutch economy, and were directed primarily 
toward sustaining the agricultural life of the country. After the 
present war had actually started, controls were carried farther, to 
include the power to requisition labor. When the German occupa. 
tion forces took over the administration they set out to utilize the 
existing agencies of Government, labor, and employers to impose the 
Nazi system, but met with organized and effective opposition. For 
example, labor abandoned trade-union organization in preference to 
being blanketed into German industries and into a Dutch version of 
the Nazi Labor Front. 

Plans for post-war reconstruction and the restoration of labor rights 
are being formulated by the Government-in-exile, which was estab- 
lished in London by the Queen and her ministers following the in 
vasion in 1940. Cabinet office has been given to representatives 
of the Social-Democratic Party, with which the largest trade-union 


federation was closely identified in peacetime. The only extensive j 


group of workers over whom the Government-in-exile has jurisdiction 
at present is composed of seamen in the Dutch merchant marine who 
escaped when the country fell. 

The balance of employment, among agriculture, commerce, in- 
dustry, and transport, changed gradually between the last and present 
wars owing to the growth of industry. Industrialization was not 
accomplished at the expense of agricultural and horticultural pursuits, 
for the volume of employment in them was increased slightly and 
production was raised considerably by means of improved methods. 
The employment of labor in industry grew at such a rate, however, 
that the fairly static total of manpower in agriculture and related 
pursuits was dwarfed. From 1909 to 1930 the total population ex 
panded 36 percent and the number of persons engaged in industry, 
trade, and transport rose by 62 percent. In this same period, the 
volume of employment in agricultural and related pursuits increased 
by barely 4 percent and the agricultural population dropped from 
27 to 20 percent of the total gainfully occupied. 

As is natural in a country having rich colonial possessions and good 
harbors and inland waterways, trade and transport were important. 
The country stood eighth among seafaring nations. Industrial pro- 
duction has been varied. Before the war the Netherlands ranked 
seventh in rayon manufacture. Mineral deposits consist of coal and 
salt. The annual pre-war output of coal was approximately 13,500,000 
metric tons, of which the major share was mined from State-owned 
pits. All types of machinery were made. Shipbuilding was an active 
branch of the metal industry. Another important section of industry 


1 Prepared in the Bureau’s Editorial and Research Division by Margaret H. Schoenfeld and M. Mead 
Smith. 
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processed agricultural and dairy products. Normally the domestic 
agricultural production included chiefly grains, beans, peas, poultry, 
eggs, and dairy produce. Cattle and pig raising were well established 
before hostilities, two-thirds of the land under cultivation in 1935 
being devoted to pasturage. Dutch horticulture was among the 
most advanced in Europe, and the bulb-growing industry occupied a 
position of world dominance. 

In the 1930’s, imports were kept at a minimum except for raw 
materials, suck as products from the Netherlands Indies and iron 
from neighboring European countries. The Dutch Government 
encouraged self-sufficiency at all stages from farm production to 
finished manufactured goods under a system of subsidy and expanding 
public control. 


Employment Situation 
PRE-WAR EMPLOYMENT 


When the 1930 census was taken, the Netherlands had a population 
of 7,935,565 persons, almost equally divided as to ‘sex—3,942,676 
males and 3,992,889 females. It is estimated that the population 
had increased to 8,728,569 by December 31, 1938, of whom 4,352,878 
were males and 4,375,691 were females. The latest estimates place 
the number of inhabitants at approximately 9,000,000. 

Persons classified as gainful workers in the 1930 census aggregated 
3,185,816—40.1 percent of the entire population. The ratio of gain- 
fully employed to the total was lower than in Belgium (46.3 percent) 
or France (52.4 percent) at the time of the last census counts. The 
ratios in the Netherlands were lower for both males and females, but 
markedly so for females. 

The distribution of the gainfully occupied population in 1930, by 
industrial status, industrial group, and by sex appears in table 1. 
No later data are available. 


Taste 1.—Distribution of Gainfully Occupied Population in the Netherlands, 1930, by 
Industrial Status, Industrial Croup, and Sex ' 
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Females a comes --| 115, 50, 941 16 14,714| 34, 887) 15, 406) 


Wage earners ?_________ eee FS 388, 900} 50, 685) 1,012,598) 273,244; 237, 717| 243, 555) 32, 845 
Males ji , 694, 541) 330, 175) 48,795) 859,355) 195, 575| 218,825; 9,109) 32,707 
545, we 58,725) 1, a” 153, — 77, 669) 18, 892) 234, - 138 

' 


' Data are from International Labor Office, Yearbook of Labor Statistics, 1942. 
_? Includes 167,723 males and 106,612 females in public service, liberal professions, and unknown occupa- 
tions, for whom data by industrial status are not available. 
* Wage earners include salaried employees. 
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TREND OF EMPLOYMENT, 1929-40 


The trend of employment in mining, industry, transport, and 


commerce is indicated by the following index numbers, based onf 


1929=100. After an increase in 1930, employment dropped and 
fluctuated at the lower level until a definite rise occurred in the yeay 
immediately preceding the outbreak of war in 1939; the 1929 lev 
was never regained, however. The upward trend continued until 
world trade was disrupted by the war in 1940, when a decline occurred, 
Index ! Index ! 
~ 
> | 


1 Indexes are for wage earners and salaried employees in mining, industry, transport, and commerce, 9 
represented by a few branches only. 
2 Provisional figure. 


INDUSTRIAL AND OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE LABOR FORCE 


The occupational census of 1930 showed that industry accounted 
for nearly twice as many gainful workers as any other major group, 
as follows: 

Percent of total 


gainful 
population 


Industry 

Trade and transport 

Agriculture and horticulture 

Liberal professions, education, public employment, domes- 
tie service, etc 


Among the reasons for the decline in the proportion of agricultunl 
to total employment, the increased crop yield ranks high. For e- 
ample, wheat yielded 29.4 hectoliters *? per hectare * in 1901-10 and 
38 hectoliters per hectare in 1921-30. In spite of the apparent 
decline in the importance of agriculture as shown in the statistics d 
direct employment, several hundred thousand persons are still de 
pendent on the industry for either their employment or their subsist 
ence. For example, many industries process the raw products grown 
on Dutch soil. Measures for the betterment of conditions of the 
agricultural population are important among the continuing policie 
of the Netherlands Government. 

Of the 2,600,314 hectares of land, 929,844 were classed as arable 
in 1938, 1,336,459 as pasture, 94,045 as gardens and orchards, and 
258,482 as forest. 

Approximately 56 percent of the land holdings and 51 percent of the 
land were worked by owners. Of the seven chief agricultural Prov- 
inces, tenant farming prevailed in Friesland, Zeeland, and South and 
North Holland; ownership was most extensive in Overijssel, Guelden, 
and North Brabant. Small- and medium-sized agricultural holding 
predominate, the number of holdings under 10 hectares comprisilg 
nearly three-fourths of the total. 


11 hectoliter=2 bushels, 3.35 pecks. 
‘] hectare= 2.471 acres. 
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Amsterdam and Rotterdam and their environs are pre-eminent in 
the industrial life of the country. Under normal conditions the colo- 
nial produce market centered at Amsterdam and the transit trade at 
Rotterdam. Cocoa and chocolate and metal products were manu- 
factured in both cities. Diamond cutting and quinine manufacture 
were carried onin Amsterdam. Large shipbuilding yards were located 
near Rotterdam. 

In table 2 the gainful population as of 1930 is classified by occupa- 
tion, and the percent of increase in number of persons attached to 
each branch of industry between 1920 and 1930 is given. 


TaBLE 2.—Gainfully Occupied Pie of the Netherlands, 1930, Classified by 
Occupation ! 





Number | Percent of Number | Percent of 
Branch of industry of per- increase Branch of industry of per- | increase 
sons over 1920 s over 1920 
} 
Earthenware, etc | 
Diamonds, ete 








_ 
— 


SSESHSrokEBs: 
1 O WaT8d 09 6909 D9 HOO 


Agriculture 
—— a 


~ 











Woodworking, ete... 
Clothing - - . . 


Independent Professions Sool 
Industrial art idole 
Leather 


| Education 


Prey 5 h> ee 
SRSESEaSSa Ay 
SOK POONA 


oad etc 











~ 
™ 
—) 


Textiles 
Gas and electricity. —_ 
Foodstuffs and luxuries.____- 


Total industries 1, 235, 912 





Grand total *__________.|3, 185, 816 
| Population - : ...|%, 935, 565 





ES 
= 


8 
re 





! Data are from Report on Economic Conditions in the Netherlands, 1936 (Great Britain, Department 
of Overseas Trade). 

* Decrease. 

+ Figure as given in report; total includes 332 gainful workers not accounted for. 


REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE POPULATION 


On December 31, 1938, the total area of the Netherlands, excluding 
water, was 12,712 square miles and the density of population was 
686.5 per square mile. Of a population of 8,728,569 persons, 2,138,819 
were in South Holland (density, 1,892.2 per square mile), 1,666,368 
were in North Holland (density 1,459.9), and 1,019,123 were in North 
Brabant (density 530.7). Each of the remaining eight Provinces had 
less than a million inhabitants. A new Province has been in process 
of formation in accordance with the terms of legislation adopted on 
June 14, 1918, for the purpose of draining the Zuider Zee. Work was 
started in 1924 with the expectation that the project would be com- 
pleted in 15 years and 523,000 acres of land wba become available. 

Some 94 percent of the population lives in communities having 
2,000 or more inhabitants. As of January 1, 1939, the following 7 
cities had over 100,000 residents each: 

793,526 
612,372 
495,518 
163,559 
137,576 
Groningen 120,015 
Eindhoven 111,179 
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FOREIGN WORKERS 


Depressed economic conditions in 1934 led to the adoption 
legislation (May 16) regulating the employment of aliens in the N ether. 
lands. The Government reserved the right to decree that employer 
should not employ aliens in general or on certain work without 4 
permit in writing. Employers were made responsible for observance 
of the requirement, subject to a penalty for each person employed ip 
contravention of the law. Originally, an employment «rmit issued 
to an alien merely specified the term of validity but on. sember 20, 
1935, this provision was amended to state that the perm.. might con. 
tain provisions with which the employer must comply. No permit 
was to be issued in future until the employer had paid a sum to be 
specified by public administrative regulations. 


Unemployment, Pre-War and War 
TREND OF UNEMPLOYMENT, 1929-1941 


Owing to the great dependence of the Netherlands on trade and on 
her rich colonial empire, world conditions affect the internal situation 
there more than in such nearby countries as Belgium and Sweden 
Therefore, the depression beginning in 1929 was quickly reflected ina 
rising volume of unemployment among Dutch workers. 

Records of unemployment are compiled in connection with the 
voluntary unemployment-insurance system (number of insured un 
employed) and also by the employment exchanges (number of appli- 
cations for work). Unemployment statistics from both sources are 
shown in table 3 for 1929 to 1941, as far as available. 


TABLE 3.—General Level of Unemployment in the Netherlands, 1929-41 } 





sure > ved 2 ‘ 
Insured unemployed Unem: 


— ; ployed 
Percent of | Percent of | ae 
Number total | unemploy- ment offices 
insured | ment! 
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| 


1 


24, 300 
37, 800 | 
82, 800 
153, 500 
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! Data are from International Labor Office, Yearbook of Labor Statistics, 1942. 

? Voluntary unemplovment-insurance statistics, excluding agriculture. 

3 Days of unemployment, as a percentage of the total possible working days of insured workers during 
the month. 

4 Revised series after March 1939. 


Unemployment was at its peak in 1935 and 1936, when it reached 
384,691 and 414,512, respectively. 

In a gainful population approximating 3,000,000 persons a regit 
tration of over 400,000 was viewed with alarm. - In 1941, the reg 
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tration had declined considerably from the 1940 level, totaling 
126,920 persons. From fragmentary returns covering 1942 and 1943 
it appears that registered unemployment was reduced still further, 
to 30,000 (revised series), under the forced-labor program of the 
German occupation forces. For the period following the invasion, 
however, the statistics of registration are not comparable with those 
for earlier years, as many unemployed workers refused to register for 
work that would aid Germany. 


MEASURES TO COMBAT UNEMPLOYMENT 


The Government assumed leadership in the years of economic 
depression in stimulating action to aid, train, and place unemployed 
labor. Considerable amounts of money were expended for public 
works and assistance. The land-reclamation program, which was 
originally for the purpose of providing dykes against the danger of 
floods, was the outstanding pubsic scheme. Extension of Jand- 
reclamation projects served a twofold purpose; it gave work to the 
unemployed and provided new land for settlement by the surplus 
agricultural population. 

An attempt was made to keep public subsidy at a minimum in 
private employment. However, temporary subsidy was granted to 
employers engaging! workers for the purpose of training them and 
giving them jobs when the training was completed. In agriculture 
and horticulture employers were subsidized if they employed relief 
workers in addition to their regular staffs. Attempts to spread work 
by substituting hand labor for machinery were made in threshing on 
Zeeland farms, again with Government subsidy, but the plan was 
abandoned as it did not increase employment markedly. 

The State appealed to employers several times, suggesting means 
for dealing with unemployment. Included was a plan for spreading 
work by employing two persons half time in place of one person full 
time. Training and retraining of workers was urged. Also, employers 
were asked to cut down requests for overtime permits to the absolute 
minimum, and the granting of such permits was further limited. 

A better distribution of the available employment was made possi- 
ble under the law of May 28, 1937. In certain classes of work geu- 
erally carried out by men before January 1, 1934, the authorities 
were empowered to prohibit the employment of women or girls or 
to fix the proportion that they might form of the total employed. 
If the proportion of men aged 25 years or over was below the usual 
ratio, the proportion might be fixed. 

The Minister of Social Affairs further attempted to direct labor 
into domestic service where employees were needed. All members 
of an unemployed person’s family were required to register if capable 
of work and over 15 years of age. 

Courses for the unemployed. were organized at all educational 
levels, and work camps were opened under Government supervision. 

Unemployed juveniles were given particular attention. In train- 
ing centers the policy of recruiting young persons with previous 
vocational training was abandoned for one of recruitment and train- 
ing of untrained young people. Opportunity was also offered for 
wholesome work on farms and various kinds of recreation. 
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Owing to the disorganization of the labor market incident to 
mobilization when war broke out in 1939, a special committee wag 
established in the Ministry of Social Affairs to coordinate the work of 
existing placement agencies and to facilitate the solution of employ. 
ment difficulties. In building trench shelters for civilians, unemployed 
labor was utilized and was paid from relief funds. The effects of war 
varied over the country and were particularly severe in Amsterdam 
and Rotterdam, where shipping fell off. In The Hague the closing of 
foreign commercial agencies and the disorganization of handicraft 
enterprises owing to shortage of materials resulted in workers’ bei 
laid off. Government policy was to provide public works adapt 
to a continually changing situation. 

Bringing workers and jobs together was still a problem as late ag 
January 1940. At that time the Minister of Social Affairs approached 
local authorities with a plan for complete registration of young men 
between the ages of 14 and 21 years, who were not at school, witha 
view to placing them and aiding employers. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AFTER THE INVASION 


Following the German invasion, industrial activity was serioust 
disrupted and unemployment mounted. The unemployed were esti- 
mated as totaling 300,000 soon after the invasion and 500,000 after 
demobilization was completed. The German civil administration 
made a vigorous effort to reorganize the industrial system, along with 
the social order, in accordance with the Nazi pattern. To reduce 
unemployment the economic commission proposed a large-scale recon- 
struction program but, as the plans were worked out, Dutch labor 
was forced to work for the enemy. 


Control of Labor and Industry 


In two periods during recent years the Netherlands Government 
has adopted extraordinary economic control measures, owing to the 
international situation. Previously, special controls had been limited 
to ownership of public transport, telegraph and telephone facilities, 
and certain productive resources, such as coal mines, 


DEPRESSION CONTROLS 


As plans developed, agriculture became a highly controlled in 
dustry, with the authorities planning production. Under the pres- 
sure of those depending on the land for a living, whose position was 
seriously impaired during the depression of the early 1930’s, the 
Government enacted special legislation whereby subsidies were 
granted either directly to the growers of farm commodities or to the 
exporters. Added income also accrued-to the farmers through place- 
ment of an extra levy on domestic sales of agricultural products. 
Imports that would compete with domestic crops were restricted. 
At the same time limitations were placed on the crops to be planted 
and the acreage to be devoted to them. Efforts were made to 
reduce the output of crops for which the price had dropped owing 


to overproduction. 
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On August 13, 1933, the Agricultural Crisis Act became effective. 
Financial administration of all previous measures that had been 
adopted for the support of agriculturists, horticulturists, and dai 
farmers was combined in a single fund—the Agricultural F eal 
measitancously with the program for ameliorating the agricultural 
situation, under Government guidance, a movement toward reor- 
ganization of ——_. and rationalization of industry was bein 
carried out. Industry did not receive aid proportionate to its nationa 
importance, however, and such assistance as was given to industry 
on the home front under the amended Import Restrictions Act also 
served as a means of helping agricultural exports. 

Throughout the period during which the control of agriculture 
and industry was being exercised, the desire to maintain the gold 
standard dominated the decisions made. In spite of national sacri- 
fices, such as in lowered wages and salaries, the country was finally 
forced to devalue the currency in September 1936. This action 
was accompanied by a new set of controls which the Government 
had promised to institute. 

In order to avoid inflation, the legislation enacted gave the Gov- 
ernment power to fix maximum prices for commodities, services, 
and rents. Price rises for wheat, flour, bread, margarine, cooking 
oil, milk, and sugar were prohibited. Limited price increases were 
allowed for potatoes, butter, eggs, and certain other commodities. 
In this way a buying rush was avoided. The price controls expired 
on March 30, 1937, as the Government intended to postpone the 
price rise only until wages were adjusted. 

The pre-war movement toward Government direction of economic 
life was climaxed in 1938, when the Constitution of the Netherlands 
was revised to permit the State to create regulatory bodies in certain 
professions, trades, or industries. Under the Industrial Establish- 
ments Act, the Government was granted permissive rather than 
mandatory powers to control the establishment of new industrial 
enterprises and increases in the capacity of existing establishments. 


REQUISITIONING OF LABOR 


On December 19, 1939, several months before the invasion, the 
commander-in-chief of the Dutch land and air forces issued a decree 
regulating the labor services that the civilian population would be 
required to undertake for the military authorities in those parts of 
the country in which a state of war might be proclaimed. With the 
exception of high officials, professional workers, and other special 
classes, all men aged 18 to 59 years might be called for personal 
service on certain types of defense work. 

In March 1942, all Dutch seamen under age 60 were drafted by the 
Government-in-exile to serve aboard Dutch merchant and naval 
vessels. This action was followed on June 6, 1942, by the requisi- 
tioning of all shipping under the Netherlands flag for the use of the 
British and American Governments. The ships were placed under 
the British Ministry of War Transport until 6 months after the 
conclusion of hostilities. 

Requisitioning of labor by the enemy.—Most of the Dutch workers 
tave been drafted into German war industry either in their own 
country or in the Reich, by threats or promises of the occupation 
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forces. According to advice received in mid-1943, over 400,000 male 
workers were deported to Germany, under contract to work in mines, 
industries, and on farms. Those who refused to go were disqualified 
from receiving the unemployment benefit. The draft of labor con- 
tinues and women are being included among the workers sent to 
Germany. In addition, employees are sent to Finland, Belgium, 
France, and Norway. 

An order dated February 28, 1941, prevented workers from changing 
their jobs and provided compulsory service for the Dutch. Many 
citizens were drafted for guard duty over German army sign posts to 
prevent their defacement. Although the order applied to females as 
well as to males, women workers were not requisitioned until August 
1942 when a special decree was issued. 

On February 22, 1943, labor conscription was announced under an 
order of the German commissioner. All Dutchmen were warned that 
refusal to cooperate would be punishable by death. The commissioner 
was empowered to ‘‘take all measures he considers necessary’’ in deal- 
ing with labor and industrial production. Both males and females 
were required to register with employment exchanges. All men not 
in Government service, whether German or Dutch citizens, were 
covered, as well as women between the ages of 18 and 40. The earlier 
attempts to assign workers on the basis of records of various kinds 
had been prevented by mysterious fires and the disappearance of files. 

Opposition continued even after official conscription was introduced. 
For example, of the young workers ordered to report for compulsory 
labor service, only one-quarter did so and most of them had received 
certificates of exeraption from service. —The Germans had issued the 
certificates liberally to encourage registration, but withdrew many of 
them when the workers reported, and took the youths into service. 

The German authorities also offered dismissal compensation to 
certain unemployed persons, thereby expecting to induce them to 
register and thus become liable to conscription. The plan was adopted 
in connection with closing down nonessential business and industry. 
A worker losing his job because of such a shut-down was to receive 
one-twelfth of a year’s wages. The dismissal payment was to be 
made 1 month after the worker lost his job, provided that (1) he 
produced a certificate from the labor office stating that he could not 
obtain employment and (2) ‘he was not covered by a pension agree- 
ment. 

Another measure to eliminate opposition and increase effective 
manpower was taken in September 1943, when employers were author- 
ized to impose heavy fines on workers for absenteeism and slow-downs. 
For workers earning less than F1.4 daily, a fine of up to Fl.4 might 
be imposed; for higher wages the fine might be 25 percent of the 
weekly earnings. The workers had no right of appeal from employer 


decisions. 


Wages, Hours, and Working Conditions 


GENERAL TREND OF WAGES, 1929-40 


Although attempting to maintain the gold standard and to follow 
a general policy of economic self-sufficiency, the Netherlands was 
forced into foreign competition in order to sell certain surpluses and 
to obtain raw materials. Accordingly, in an attempt to reduce cost 
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of production a policy of wage reductions, rationalization, and tech- 
nical improvement was introduced into industry during the 1930’s. 
However, it failed to reduce production costs sufficiently, and in 
September 1936 the Netherlands finally was forced to promulgate new 
monetary regulations which had the effect of devaluing the florin. 
Wages increased slightly from 1937 to 1939 but never reached the 
1929 level. 

Immediately before devaluation the florin was high in relation to 
its par value of 40.20 cents in United States currency, having an 
exchange rate of about 68 cents in August 1936. Following devalu- 
ation, its value on the international exchange dropped to about 53 to 
55 cents in United States money, when the last cuotations were given 
before the invasion of the country. 

After the 1940 invasion the German administration, tampering 
with the Dutch currency law of 1937, reduced the currency to com- 
plete dependence on the mark and opened the way to unlimited in- 
flation. Although an impression of prosperity was created, actually 
the workers suffered from a progressive reduction in rations during 
1942 and from fantastic black-market prices resulting from the 
shortage of commodities. 

The trend of wages in specific industries, for selected years between 
1929 and 1939, is shown in table 4. Wages for female workers were 
on the whole approximately half those for males. 


TaBLE 4.—Average Earnings of Adult Males in the Netherlands, by Industries,’ Selected 
Years, 1929-39 ! 





Wages (in florins) 





Industry and class of worker 


1929 1930 | 1933 1936 1937 1938 | 1939 





Coal mining: | 
Underground workers per day 5. 75 5.85 | 5.14 5. 03 
Surface workers . ee at 4.28 | 3.92) 3.84 
Metals industries: 
Skilled workers ?_..._._.__- per hour : a . 63 55 | 
Semiskilled workers ?____ do 6 .6 . 55 . 50 | 
Unskilled workers ?_______- do . 56 . 87 50 45 
Building trades (Amsterdam): 
Masons ?__- do . 98 . .81 . 66 
A TTT Re do a . 92 . 78 . 63 
Masons’ assistants 3___________- do .8 . 88 .73 . 60 
Harbour work (Amsterdam): ¢ 
Dockers ‘ per week 35.88 | 35.42 | 31.05 | 29.94 | 31.20 





' Data are from International Labor Office, Yearbook of Labor Statistics, 1939 and 1942. 

? Workers 21 years of age and over. 

§ Workers 21 years of age and over. From 1936 onwards, the data include also other building assistants. 
‘ From 1934, the figures are no longer strictly comparable with the former data. 


COST OF LIVING AND REAL WAGES 


As a crude measure it may be assumed that a florin is equivalent 
to its pre-devaluation value of 40 cents in United States money. 
On this basis the pre-war daily average money wage on which in- 
dustrial workers lived was approximately $1.50. 

Within the Netherlands, the cost of living fluctuated considerably 
between 1929 and 1940, as shown for the city of Amsterdam in the 
statement following. The composite index of living costs dropped 
from 1929 to 1936—the year when the florin was devalued—and 
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then rose slightly until 1940, when the influence of war raised the cost 
of living sharply (from an index of 83 in 1939 to 92 in 1940). 
Inder ' 
1929___ 
1930- = 


! Data are from International Labor Office, Yearbook 0 Labor Statistics, 1942. 
2 Revised series beginning in 1936. 

As shown in table 5, which gives average money wages and index 
numbers of money and real wages, the position as to real wages was 
somewhat better throughout the pre-war years than in 1929 (i. e, 
money bought more goods). It was not until 1940 that the balance 
between money wages and cost of living placed workers in a les 
favorable position respecting real wages than in 1929. 


Taste 5.—Daily Earnings in Mining, Industry, Transport, Commerce, and 
Administration,! in the Netherlands, 1929-41 ? 





Indexes (1929=100) Indexes (1929= 100) 
of— 


Money of 
I 
(in (in | 
florins) Money Real florins) Money 
wages wages | |} wages wages 


Money 
wages 


1929... 20 | 100 |) 1¢ 
1930 — 23 | 3105 EET 
1931 ; 22 | 2m .............. 
1932 Sf eamaeegmmanaes 
1933 ee 3. 9% 93} 2112 |] 1940.......-....- 
1934... 3. } ~ OREN EIIcccecensesess 
ciate oadesae’ 64 | | 107 | 

| | 





! Accident insurance statistics. 
? Data are from International Labor Office, Yearbook of Labor Statistics, 1942. 


* Numbers relate to a single town. 
PRE-WAR WAGES BY INDUSTRY 


Agricultural wages.—Between 1919 and 1929 agricultural wages 
rose considerably, owing to the favorable position of agriculture and 
the steadily growing trade-union movement, but wages could not be 
considered high, when compared with the cost of living. In the 
depression years of 1929 to 1934, a number of employers succeeded in 
cutting pay substantially. Under the emergency legislation, how- 
ever, the wage decline was halted in 1934, as the number of wage 
agreements concluded increased and some wages were fixed by 
Government arbitration. In 1936, wages were still far below the 
1929 level. 

More than 60 percent of the population working in agriculture and 
horticulture in the middle thirties consisted of wage-paid labor. In 
June 1938, wages were governed entirely by local agreements. Repre 
sentative rates of minimum hourly pay for adult males in general 


farming were from FI1.0.25-0.30 in 1938. Wages in kind were of 
comparatively little importance. 

Wages of factory workers—In June 1938, no general wage agree 
ment existed between employers and factory workers spelcebla to 
the whole of the Netherlands, but there were many local agreements 
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between individual factories or small groups of factories and the 
labor unions. Minimum weekly wage rates set by representative 

eements were F1.15.50-19.70 in brick factories and F1.26.00-30.00 
in artificial-fertilizer factories. 

Seamen’s wages.—In July 1939, collective agreements between ship- 
owners and seamen set wages for the deck and engine-room staffs of 
vessels of 400 tons gross or over, and for the catering staff of cargo 
vessels. Some of the wages given were minimum rates; others were 
fixed rates. They ranged from F].102 a month for boatswains and 
carpenters to F1.22.50 for boys, inexperienced messroom boys, or 
inexperienced cook’s mates. If the cost-of-living index rose or fell by 
a certain percentage, wages were to be reedjusted. 

War-risk bonuses for seamen were instituted by an agreement 
concluded on September 12, 1939, between the union of masters and 
officers and the transport workers union and the federations ‘of 
Netherlands shipowners. 


FACTORS AFFECTING WAGES 


To show the full pre-war wages in the Netherlands, it is necessary 
to take into account the existence of family allowances, paid vacations, 
and social-insurance payments, as wcll as the direct pay for work done. 

On December 23, 1939, the Family Allowance Act was passed, 
introducing a general family-allowance scheme which began to be put 
in force under certain provisions of an order of February 22, 1940. 
Allowances were to be financed solely by employers, and the act 
required every employer with one wage earner or more in his service 
to make contributions. Any worker whose family included more 
than two children under the age of 15 years became entitled to an 
allowance, the amount depending on the amount of the worker’s wages. 

No law has been enacted in the Netherlands to establish a general 
system of paid vacations. However, a considerable number of work- 
ers normally receive holidays with pay under the terms of collective 
agreements. In June 1937, 861 agreements included provisions 
relating to annual holidays, covering 199,736 persons or 71 percent 
of all industrial workers covered by collective agreements. The great 
majority of the agreements provided for payment of wages during 
holidays, while some provided a special allowance in addition to 
normal wages. 

Vacations with pay for seamen were provided for by collective 
agreement solely, until the act of June 14, 1930 (respecting seamen’s 
articles of agreement) came into force in 1937. The act provides for 
15 consecutive days’ leave, or 2 periuds of 10 days, for masters; and 7 
consecutive days’ leave, or 2 periods of 5 days, for all other ranks and 
ratings. However, seamen engaged by the voyage are not entitled 
to paid leave under the act and since, in practice, seamen generally 
are engaged by the voyage the act does not improve the seamen’s 
position as much as ‘it seems to. Where terms of! collective ‘agree- 
ments are more favorable than those under the act, they may be 
substituted. The most recent agreement between shipowners “and 
the Central Trade Union of Transport Workers (in 1939) provides for 
& paid vacation of 6 working days after 1 year’s unbroken service 
with the same company—apparently covering cases where the 7-day 
leave required by the act does not apply. 
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Social insurance is financed in different proportions by Govern. 
ment, employer, and employee contributions. Although contribu. 
tions constitute a deduction from wages, the worker normally secures 
a return in excess of the pxyments made. 


REGULATION OF WAGES 


Pre-war regulation.—Wages in the Netherlands, prior to German 
occupation, were regulated almost exclusively by collective agree. 
ment and, accordingly, legislation for the regulation of pay was prac- 
tically nonexistent. The single exception was the regulation of 
home-workers’ wages. 

On November 17, 1933, the Homework Act (also known as the Aet 
of 1934) was passed and became effective in 1936. The act required 
wage books for all home-workers and provided for the establishment 
of central and local committees to draw up wage scales. The Labor 
Inspection Service reported that in 1937, observance of the act left 
much to be desired. Except in the clothing industry, home workers 
were recruited mainly from the unemployed or persons in receipt of 
low wages who wanted to increase their earnings; wages were gen- 
erally low and as a result hours were often very long. 

Wartime rates and regulation.—The only data on wartime wages are 
for seamen. An agreement effective August 1, 1942, increased sea- 
men’s pay by conversion of the former savings premium into part of 
the basic wages, and by increases in the basic wage, more especially 
for the lower ratings. An important improvement for officers was 
the provision of increased pay when promotion in rank is slow. The 
war bonus for officers and ratings was doubled. Standard monthly 
rates for officers ranged from F1.349 for a chief engineer with a 
certificate to a minimum of FI1.91 for an assistant engineer without 
certificate. Increments for seniority, long continuous service, and 
long voyages were provided. Ratings’ standard monthly wages 
ranged from a minimum of F!1.164.50 for a certificated ship’s cook te 
F1.60 as the beginning wage of an ordinary seaman. Increases for 
long voyages were provided. 

A decree of the Government-in-exile, effective January 1, 1943, 
fixed the rates of “waiting pay’ and allowances payable to officers 
and ratings of the merchant marine. The decree was made in pur- 
suance of the Compulsory Service Order of March 11, 1942, whieh 
made merchant seamen liable to compulsory service. If at any time 
the seamen cease to be liable to such service and suitable work cannot 
be found for them, they are entitled to free food, lodging, medical 
treatment and nursing, and to waiting pay until such time as they 
are again employed. 

Under a decree of December 19, 1939, making provision for the 
calling of the civilian population to military or defense work, re 
muneration was to be on the basis of the wages paid in the district 
concerned for work of a similar character. Mobilized officials’ pay 
was to be based on the salary payable to them in their civilian capacity. 

By an order of May 17, 1940, the German commissioner for the 
occupied territory of the Netherlands froze wages. On November 
28, 1940, modifications were made. No collective agreement may 
contain clauses providing for a change in wage rates on account of 
circumstances not “connected with the relationship between em- 
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ployer and employed.” Any provisions for wage increases must 
have the authorities’ approval. 

The Secretary-General of the Ministry of Social Affairs is authorized 
to fix wages not governed or in his opinion improperly governed by 
collective agreement, if he considers it ‘‘necessary in the workers’ 


interests.” 


HOURS OF LABOR 


Pre-war hours.—Within the framework of the law, hours of labor, 
like other conditions of employment, were established almost ex- 
clusively by collective agreements between employers and employees. 

The only information issued showing'pre-war average weekly hours 


worked in industry (excluding building) is for Amsterdam, as follows: 
Weekly hours Inder numbers 


ae ea ere emer eet ce 46. 9 100. 0 
1936 _ -- : 99. 6 
100. 4 


1938 ; 99. 8 


Averages of the standard or scheduled weekly hours for industry 
show that, from 1929 through 1938, the standard hours remained, 
with minor deviations, close to the legal 48. 

Hours provided in the agreements for agriculture usually vary ac- 
cording to the season of the year and local custom. A report from 
the United States consul early in 1938 stated that the 12-hour day 
was usual. In winter, working time was generally limited to the 
hours of daylight. 

The 1939 agreements between shipowners and seamen provided for 
a 9-hour day. In port, the day was to be 8 hours; Saturday was to be 
a 5-hour day. 

Wartime hours.—Seamen are the only workers for whom informa- 
tion is available regarding the hours worked in wartime. The agree- 
ment (effective August 1, 1942), made between employers and seamen 
who had escaped before the invasion, reduced standard hours of deck 
and engine-room ratings to 56 per week. In port, hours are 8 per 
day, 5 on Saturday, and any necessary for routine work on Sunday. 
Maximum hours for the catering staff; are fixed at 12 per day, with 
special arrangements in port. 

Pre-war regulation of hours.—Basic legislation for the regulation of 
hours was enacted in 1919. The act provided for a maximum 8-hour 
day and 45-hour week in factories and workplaces. Deviations 
could be permitted by public administrative regulation. The date 
on which the act would become effective was to be set by the Crown. 
In bakeries and offices the 8-hour day and 45-hour weck were also 
to be established. Outside these establishments and the above- 
mentioned factories and workplaces, hours were not to exceed 10 a 
day and 55 a week. Hours in shops, pharmacies, cafes and hotels, and 
nursing institutions could be set by public administrative regulations 
but could not be less than 8 a day and 45 a week. On May 20, 1922, 
the act was amended to provide an 8%-hour day and 48-hour week. 
The new maximum was substituted in each case to which the 8-hour 
day and 45-hour week had formerly applied. No general hours 
legislation has been enacted subsequently. 

Overtime.—Under the Labor Act of 1919, employers are required 
to obtain permits for any overtime worked by their employees, but 

565178—44——-4 
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this law does not provide for increased rates. The amount of over. 
time that may be worked in certain industries is limited. For 
example, in offices, total hours may not exceed 10 a day and 55 a week, 
including overtime. 

Specific overtime provisions in particular industries are established 
by collective agreements. A representative agreement in 1934 pro- 
vided that overtime might be worked during not more than 13 weeks 
in the year, at 5 hours per week. In general, overtime might not be 
worked in more than 6 consecutive weeks. Before starting such 
overtime, the labor inspector and the employers’ and workers’ organ- 
izations must be notified. Overtime was to be paid by an increase 
in wages of 15 percent. The increase for overtime worked between 
5 and 7 a. m. and between 7 and 9 p. m. was 25 percent; for that 
worked between 9 p. m. and 5 a. m. the increase was 50 percent; and 
for Sunday work the rate was increased 100 percent. Certain work 
(including work to make up for holidays and to make repairs) was not 
deemed to be overtime. 

In the latter part of the depression, efforts were made to cut down on 
overtime permits, in order to ease unemployment. Statistics for 1937 
indicated, however, that in spite of closer scrutiny of applications, 
permits granted had increased since the year before and numbered 
26,135, as against 22,892 in 1936. 

Overtime at increased rates could be required of seamen, according 
to the 1939 agreements. The rates were fixed, varying with the nature 
of the work; at the close of 1942, they were raised. 

Women and young persons—The Labor Act of November 1, 1919, 
lays down minimum standards for the employment of women and 
young persons. Under its terms, specific provisions are made re- 


garding health and safety standards; the employment of children 
under the age of 14 years or still bound to attend school is arama 


and employers are forbidden to employ a woman 2 weeks before and 
6 weeks after childbirth. In addition, the law authorizes the control 
of work that might be injurious to women and young persons, through 
general administrative regulation. 

Restrictions on night work in factories and workplaces apply to 
males as well as females. In general, night work is prohibited between 
the hours of 6 p.m. and 7 a.m. Young persons under the age of 18 
years, in work outside a factory or workplace, shop, office, pharmacy, 
cafe, hotel, or nursing institution, are forbidden to work between 
7 p. m. and 6 a. m. 


Labor and Employer Organizations 
PRE-WAR DEVELOPMENT 


Freedom of association and the right of assembly are constitutional 
rights of Dutch workers, acquired in 1848. The right of association 
applies to governmental and private employees alike and to organi- 
zations of employers. It is stipulated thai the law shall regulate and 
limit, in the public interest, the exercise of organizational rights. 
During peacetime, both employers and employees had organized to a 
considerable extent. 

The trade-unions have developed along both craft and industrial 
lines, depending upon conditions within the several industries and 
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localities. The tendency was to organize into unions according to 
political or religious affiliation, The six major trade-union federations 
were Social-Democratic, Catholic, Protestant, neutral, independent, 
and syndicalist. PoliticaP or religious groupings among employers 
were less frequent. However, employer organizations were federated 
into central bodies for the purpose of defending their trade interests 
against those of the workers. 

Although there was no compulsion to join trade-unions, membership 
was encouraged by reason of the provisions of certain labor laws. 
For example, the State granted subsidies to unemployment-insurance 
funds maintained by trade-unions. A further stimulus to union 
membership existed in the law covering collective agreements whereby 
the terms of a contract entered into by a majority in an industry may 
be extended to persons in the same industry who were not parties to 
establishing the terms of the original agreement. No contract may 
include any provisions whereby employers or workers are forced to 
join an organization or which cause unequal treatment of organized 
and unorganized workers. Nevertheless, after this legislation became 
effective, individual bargaining lost certain advantages. Since a 
person might become subject to an agreement at the option of the 
Government, participation in fixing its terms became more desirable. 

Trade-unions customarily register with the Government, thereby 
acquiring certain rights at law. If the association is to be constituted 
for 30 years or an indefinite period, a parliamentary act is required 
under the terms of legislation adopted in 1855. A decree is sufficient 
to constitute such a body for less than 30 years. In both cases the 
rules and regulations of the organization must be approved. Recog- 


nition may be refused only if it is in the public interest, and the 
reasons must be given. Organizations that are not registered may 
not take civil action and their property is deemed to belong to persons 
signing contracts. 

The 1937 membership of the six leading federations of trade-unions 
was as follows: 


Members 


Social- Democratic 283, 382 
Catholic___- - : ee 168, 661 


Protestant __- etc wtiadets = 108, 235 
‘ F 44, 602 


i CRETE SN ep 11, 356 
TTR aE eS steeds CFS es See one eee Pe 1, 872 


618, 108 
DEVELOPMENTS AFTER THE GERMAN OCCUPATION 


When Germany entered the Netherlands in May 1940 the occupa- 
tion forces undertook to concentrate trade-union membership in a 
single organization, and selected the Netherlands Federation of Trade 
Unions, which had 310,000 members and was closely associated with 
the Social-Democratic Party. First the neutral and syndicalist 
unions (60,000 members) were dissolved and incorporated into the 
Federation and in July 1941 similar action was taken with the Catholic 
and Protestant unions (325,000 members). Two-thirds of the mem- 
bers left the movement in preference to remaining in the Federation 
under German control. ; 

Under a decree of May 1, 1942, the Netherlands Federation of Trade 
Unions suffered the same fate as the other unions and was replaced by 
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the Dutch “Labor Front.’’. This organization resembles that 
established in Germany and other conquered countries. While the 
Labor Front supposedly carries out the functions of trade-unions, in 
fact it is German-dominated and operates to keep workers in line 
for the benefit of the war effort. Support of the Labor Front js 
extremely small in the Netherlands. Membership bas remained volun- 
tary, but pressure to join was brought to bear on employees first by 
threats and then by offers of special benefits. None of the measures 
have succeeded. 

Political control was extended to the workers by the introduction of 
“social’’ foremen into the factories. They are paid by the employer, 
but are appointed by and responsible to the head of the Labor Front, 
and act as labor spies. 

Employers were regimented in the same methodical way as em- 
ployees. Owing to their resistance to measures designed to control 
all phases of industrial production, all former employer and industrial 
organizations were ordered dissolved on August 15, 1941. Member- 
ship was made compulsory in bodies that the occupying authorities 
could control and that had advisory functions only. 

Farmers were forced into a food-control board that was organized 
in October 1941. 

Industrial Relations 


COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS BEFORE THE WAR 


Voluntary cooperation between employers and employees was the 
keystone of industrial relations in the Netherlands before this war. 


Collective agreements were widely accepted and frequent references 
have been made to their terms throughout this report on labor 
conditions. The number of persons covered by collective agreements 
increased from 210,900 in 1935 to 282,850 in 1937. Of the total 
covered in 1937, 171,100 were in industry, 78,350 in agriculture, and 
33,400 in other pursuits. 

Legislation on collective agreements began with the law of December 
24, 1927, which gave them official approval. Only incorporated 
associations of employers and employees were recognized as agencies 
capable of entering such contracts. On April 7, 1933, in an effort to 
encourage collective bargaining, an act was passed providing for the 
formation of industrial councils, composed of employers and employ- 
ees, to make proposals for the betterment of conditions of work, 
preferably through collective agreements. 

The Netherlands Government gradually extended its control over 
working conditions fixed by collective agreements. Finally, by act 
of May 25, 1937, the Minister of Social Affairs was given power to 
apply the terms of a collective agreement entered into by the majority 
of the persons in an industry throughout that industry, in the entire 
country or in a part of the country. In 1939, the terms of collective 
agreements applied to nearly twice as many workers as there were 
trade-unionists. 

Agriculture.—Special Government measures were taken to encourage 
the establishment of working conditions in agriculture by collective 
agreement. Under the Agricultural Crisis Act of 1933, the Minister 
of Economic Affairs was empowered to take such measures as he 
deemed necessary to aid agriculture, and all persons receiving aid from 
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the Crisis Fund were required to observe them. By decree of June 27, 
1934, assisted employers were obliged to recognize one or more of the 
unions of agricultural workers for the purpose of negotiating agree- 
ments with their employees. The terms of the agreements could not 
be less favorable than those fixed under the Crisis Act and employers 
were obliged to observe the terms of arbitration awards. The 1934 
decree was renewed, with amendments, by decree of April 4, 1939. 


EFFECT OF THE OCCUPATION 


The ordinary processes of collective bargaining became inoperative 
under an order issued by the German occupation forces on November 
28, 1940. Conditions of employment were to be fixed by the Secre- 
tary-General of the Ministry of Social Affairs. The terms of this 
order were also sufficiently far-reaching to make possible a complete 
scrapping of the system of collective agreements. 


LABOR DISPUTES 


Pre-war conditions.—The right of workers in the Netherlands to 
strike was recognized by law in 1872. Civil servants and railway 
employees were the only classes that were forbidden to take recourse 
to direct action under restrictions laid down in amendments to the 
Penal Code in 1903. Before the present war, however, most collective 
agreements in force contained provisions whereby the contracting 
parties agreed to refrain from any action which might lead to strikes 
or lockouts during the effective period of contracts. 

On the average, the years 1926-30 and 1931-35 were periods of 
considerable strike activity as compared with later years, but the 
disputes were largely settled by compromise. In the 4 years following, 
strike activity diminished sharply. From year to year there was no 
clear trend as to the parties winning decisions in disputes. 

Strike conditions under the German occupation—Dutch working 
people reacted violently against the promulgation of the racial laws 
by the Germans. Strikes were one expression of their disapproval. 
The first of these stoppages occurred in February 1941, following the 
introduction of the discriminatory legislation. Strikes were called in 
the municipal services and for about 5 days the whole industrial life 
came to a complete stop. 

Late in April it was announced that members of the armed forces 
who had been released in 1940 would be taken to Germany to perform 
forced labor. A general strike ensued immediately and lasted for 6 
days. As a direct result, martial law was declared on May 1, 1943, 
and the death penalty was provided for strikes, lockouts, or hostile 
propaganda by written or spoken word. A number of executions 
took place. 

CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION 


Pre-war practice.—A large proportion of the collective agreements 
governing working conditions contain provisions for settling industrial 
disputes arising in connection with their application. Details of the 
individual systems vary. 

Under the Labor Disputes Act of May 4, 1923, the Government 
was granted power to intervene in industrial disputes. Provision was 
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made for maintaining official conciliators in the Ministry of Labor 
and establishing special conciliation and arbitration committees when 
needed. In important disputes involving the public interest, the 
Minister of Labor was authorized to appoint commissions of inquiry, 

By the terms of the act, the permanent staff of conciliators in the 
Ministry of Labor is responsible for attempting to bring about volun. 
tary settlement of disputes submitted by employers and employees, 
The Government conciliator may intervene in disputes under given 
conditions, such as when the dispute affects at least 50 persons and 
may result in a strike or lockout. Single conciliators or boards may 
hear cases and the Government conciliator is permitted to act as 4 
special conciliator or chairman of a conciliation board, on request of 
the parties. If a settlement is reached, the case is closed. If nego- 
tiation fails, the parties have the option of requesting arbitration of 
their difference. 

A request for arbitration must be made in writing by the disputants 
to the Government conciliator, either in the first instance or after 
conciliation proves unsuccessful. The Government conciliator may 
not act as arbitrator. If the case seems suitable for arbitration the 
Government conciliator draws up a record which is signed by both 
parties and in which they pledge to submit the dispute to arbitration, 
give certain particulars about themselves, and nominate the arbitrator 
or the chairman and members of the court. This document states 
the duration and validity of the award. After a decision is made by 
majority vote, the Minister of Labor may cancel the award, order 
another award, or order modifications in the award. When accepted by 
all parties, however, an award has the force of a collective agreement. 

In a dispute seriously affecting the public interest, which is likely 
to cause or has caused a strike or lockout affecting not less than 300 
workers, the Labor Disputes Act authorizes the Minister of Labor to 
appoint a committee to inquire into the dispute. The purpose of the 
special inquiry technique is to inform the public, so that the people 
may be able to form an opinion on the merits of the case. 

The peaceful settlement of industrial disputes is also one of the | 
purposes of the legislation on industrial councils which was passed on 
April 7, 1933. 

Wartime scheme for merchant marine.—In 1943, new regulations 
were promulgated to facilitate the settlement of disputes occurring 
on board Netherlands merchant-marine vessels. Depending on the 
size of the crew, each ship is required to have one or more crew 
representatives to negotiate with the master of the vessel on differences, 
and to keep him informed of complaints. All issues must be handled 
on board in the first instance. If no agreement is reached the dis- 
puted question may be referred to the representative of the Nether- 
lands shipping committee in a port of call. Pending a decision by 
competent body, the decision of the master is binding. 

When a case is brought before a shipping committee, the committee 
hears the parties and makes a decision which is binding unless modified 
by appeal. In case of appeal against the decision, the representative 
of the committee sends a detailed report of the case (signed by both 
parties) to the Netherlands Shipping Committee in London or New 
York. The dispute is referred to the Arbitration Commission for 
Labor Questions for final decision. 
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Labor Conditions in Netherlands 
Administrative Agencies for Labor 


A number of special administrative bodies functioned for the pur- 
pose of protecting labor in peacetime. The chief consultative bodies 
were the Superior Labor Council, which advised the Government on 
labor matters; the Economic Council, which dealt with labor along 
with general economic problems; and industrial councils, composed 
of equal numbers of employer and employee representatives, which 
were to make proposals covering conditions of employment, measures 
to combat unempleyment, and related subjects. 

Within the Government, the Ministry of Social Affairs was the 
responsible administrative agency for labor. In 1919 a Department 
of Labor Inspection was created under the Minister’s control. A 
Director-General of Labor was to supervise the system, which was to 
consist of a chief labor inspector and various inspectors, assistants, 
and supervisors, including women. 

A system of public employment agencies was maintained. The 
country was divided into districts, each of which had an office, and 
every commune was required to establish an agency. Private offices 
also were regulated. In 1938, 1,538,545 applicants registered for 
work and 310,210 were placed; corresponding figures for 1940 are 
1,610,605 applicants and 473,219 placements. 

On May 18, 1940, a German commissioner, responsible directly to 
Hitler, was made the sole governing power of the Netherlands; 
no puppet government was established. The Ministry of Social 
Affairs was taken over intact and a Dutch Nazi was appointed as 
secretary-general to carry out the Minister’s functions. Certain 
changes in the administration of labor matters were made and a 
completely centralized organization was substituted for the Dutch 
administration based on division of functions between central and 
local authorities. A centralized State Employment Office, created 
in September 1940, was made the sole public placing authority; it 
was to consist of a central office and some 30 regional offices, but the 
existing system was maintained until the new organization could be 
established. 

Cooperative Movement 


PRE-WAR DEVELOPMENT 


The people of the Netherlands were rather slow to take up coopera- 


tive activities. Although the first cooperative (a farmers’ associa- 
tion) was formed in 1837, the general law authorizing cooperatives was 
not passed until 1876. The development of cooperatives, although 
continuous, was very gradual, especially in the eld of consumers’ 
organizations. Religious and political differences (as in the Dutch 
trade-union movement) kept apart, in small separate groups, co- 
operators who might otherwise have been banded into strong, stable 
organizavions. Thus, the Catholics, Protestants, and at one time 
the Social-Democratic Party, had separate cooperative associations. 

Through their cooperatives, the Dutch farmers have achieved a 
success rivaled only by that of the agricultural cooperatives of Den- 
mark. For anual, in 1938 cooperative dairies handled 76.7 percent 
of the total milk and made 82.0 percent of the butter and 75.5 percent 
of the cheese. Through cooperative insurance associations the farmers 
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insured many risks. Each of the various types of associations had 
its own central organization. Among the farmers’ organizations, as 
in the consumers’ cooperatives, there was division along religious lines, 
In 1938-39 the largest Catholic agricultural federation, Landbouw. 
Comité, had in affiliation 520 local associations (with 70,000 members); 
the Protestant Federation had 288 affiliates; and the neutral supply 
federations had 198 associations in membership. 

Most of the credit cooperatives in the Netherlands are those of the 
farmers, and these agricultural credit cooperatives in turn are mostly of 
the Raiffeisen type which also do purchasing of farm supplies and proe- 
essing and marketing of farm produce. he Raiffeisen associations 
had their own federation to which 729 associations, with 158,78] 
members, were affiliated in 1936. 

The consumers’ cooperatives have been concentrated mainly in the 
cities, among the industrial workers. Their growth was not so great nor 
so spectacular as that of farmers’ associations, but in 1940 they were 
serving about 15 percent of the entire population (the percentage was 
considerably higher on the basis of the cities alone) and accounted for 
about 6 percent of the retail grocery business in the Netherlands. For 
the most part they have consisted of bakeries, tuel associations, 
kitchens doing central cooking of meals for urban dwellers, and store 
associations selling groceries and provisions and household supplies. 
Cooperative housing associations have also operated. Although the 
Dutch cooperatives did not undertake welfare work extensively, as 
the Belgian associations did, a few organizations have been outstand- 
ing in this respect. In 1920, previously existing federations merged, 
forming the Central Union of Dutch Distributive Cooperatives 
(Centrale Bond van Nederlandsche Verbruicks-coéperaties), one of whose 
principles was that of political and religious neutrality. 

The cooperative wholesale association started as a purchasing 
agency for a local cooperative and later became the wholesale de- 
partment of the Dutch Cooperative Union. In 1914, it became a 
separate organization under the name ‘De Handelskamer,”’ and was 
joined by various Catholic, socialist, and independent associations 
which were not willing to endorse the neutrality principle, as well as 
by most of the neutral associations. The wholesale confined its efforts 
to the commercial field and took no stand whatever regarding political 
or religious matters. In 1938, 292 of the 351 consumers’ cooperatives 
in the Netherlands were members of the wholesale and their combined 
membership (258, 896) accounted for slightly over 86 percent of all the 
298,887 consumers’ cooperative members in the country. 


COOPERATIVES AND THE WAR 


During the battle period after the German invasiun of 1940, much 
destruction resulted both from the war and from looting, cooperatives’ 
property as well as that of others being affected. Life was so dis- 
rupted that cooperative membership fell over 50 percent. 

Apparently, after the military and civil overlordship was imposed, 
the cooperative associations were allowed to continue operations, 
under the “mild” policy which the Germans first adopted. However, 
difficulties of various kinds made a change of cooperative price policy 
necessary; some associations reduced prices to the lowest possible 
level consistent with safety, and others paid fixed patronage returns 
which were included with expenses of operation. 
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Labor Conditions in Netherlands 


German rule became harsher in 1942, and new measures were 
imposed upon the populace. Among those affecting the cooperative 
movement was one that dissolved the National Cooperative Council— 
representing all branches of cooperation—that had been formed 
in 1934. A new Cooperative Council of the Netherlands, covering 
only agricultural cooperatives, was formed, to which all these asso- 
ciations were required to affiliate. The Council was placed under 
the control of the Department of Agriculture and Fisheries. It 
was given the authority to liquidate any agricultural cooperative 
that failed to affiliate within 4 months, or was not large enough to 
permit ‘‘a useful performance of economic activities,” or that failed 
to meet its obligations. This move, as the International Cooperative 
Alliance pointed out, “means the isolation of the consumers’ move- 
ment and thus undoes a good deal of the progress made in recent 
years in the direction of cooperative unity.” 

“ Although no direct word has been received since late in 1942, it 
appears that the cooperative framework should be intact for post- 
war expansion. 

Social Insurance 


In peacetime, the Netherlands had comprehensive compulsory 
systems of insurance against sickness, invalidity, old age, and death, 
as well as of workmen’s compensation for industrial accidents. The 
unemployment-insurance scheme was on a voluntary basis. All of 
these systems except the unemployment insurance are being main- 
tained during the German occupation. On July 3, 1943, trade-union 
unemployment-insurance funds were abolished by the Labor Front, 
as a punishment for recalcitrance on the part of ihe Netherlands 
working class. Netherlands workers recruited for employment in 
Germany are insured with the German sick funds. 

Coverage of sickness and invalidity, old-age, and death insurance 
was broad, as it extended to persons with fixed incomes below certain 
amounts and to agricultural labor. Under the workmen’s compen- 
sation laws persons working for wages, including agricultural workers 
and persons on seagoing vessels, or as volunteers and apprentices 
were insured regardless of income. Although unemployment insur- 
ance was voluntary, 571,212 persons were covered in December 1938. 

Employers and employees contributed in equal shares to the cost 
of sickness insurance. Employees and the Government maintained 
the unemployment-insurance funds established by labor organiza- 
tions. The contributions for invalidity, old-age, and death insur- 
ance were made by employers chiefly and those for workmen’s com- 
pensation were from employers entirely. Government subsidy was 
paid to all funds with the exception of the last-mentioned. 

In general, the rates of benefit varied according to the scale of pay 
and contributions of the insured persons. 

Separate insurance plans covering different risks were maintained 
in certain industries, notably for mine and railway employees and 
seamen. 

The State Insurance Bank occupied an important place in the ad- 
ministration of social insurance. 
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SICKNESS INSURANCE 


General system.—Compylsory sickness insurance was provided 
for by a law passed June 5, 1913, and frequently amended. The law 
provides that workers whose annual wages do not exceed F1.3,000 
are covered by compulsory sickness insurance. Specifically excluded 
are domestic servants, casua! workers, apprentices who do not receive 
cash wages, seamen on ocean-going vessels other than those engaged 
in coastwise shipping, persons called for military service, those whose 
annual wages exceed FI1.3,000, and railway workers covered by a 
special-insurance system. Workers whose daily wage is below F1.0.40 
may be exempted from compulsory insurance. 

Medical benefit insurance, although originally left to private ini- 
tiative, was very popular. In 1938, it covered more than one-third 
of the population—3,747,100. In November 1941, general sickness 
funds were established to provide benefits both in cash and in kind. 

Provisionally, contributions were fixed at 4 percent of the insured 
wage, in accordance with the estimated cost of benefits, to be paid 
in equal shares by employers and employees. 

In addition to medical and dental assistance, an insured person is 
entitled to a cash benefit of 80 percent of his basic wage per working 
day, to be paid from the third day of incapacity and during not more 
than 26 consecutive weeks. Maternity benefits are also provided. 
If the insured person or a member of his family dies, the fund pays 
F1.50; for a child under 3 years, F1.30 is paid. 

Seamen’s system.—Under the Commercial Code, as amended on 
June 14, 1930, shipowners are made responsible for seamen who 
become sick while in their employ, whether on duty or not. Officers 
and other personnel are included, with the exception of those in the 
service of the State. 

As long as the seaman is on board, he continues to receive his full 
wages. If left ashore for nursing, he receives 80 percent of his regular 
wages until his recovery, up to a maximum period of 26 weeks. 

Nursing and medical attention must be provided while the sea- 
man is outside the Netherlands for not to exceed 52 weeks. If he is 
left behind abroad, he is entitled to free passage to a port in the Nether- 
lands. If he dies outside the Netherlands while serving on board a 
vessel, the employer must pay burial expenses. 

In March 1942, the Government-in-exile replaced the order of 
June 6, 1940, providing for the compulsory service of merchant sea- 
men, with a new order. Effective January 1, 1943, any seaman who 
had come under the compulsory service order and who was temporarily 
unemployed by reason of illness was entitled to free board, lodging, 
and medical treatment and nursing. In addition he was to receive 
80 percent of his regular pay. Presumably the costs of these benefits 
were to be borne by the Government. 

Miners’ system.—Sickness funds™for miners are handled by the 
Miners’ Fund at Limburg described below under pension insurance. 
Miners, being members of the medical and sickness funds in the 
industry, are exempt from insurance under the General Sickness 
Insurance Act. The Miners’ Medical Fund provided for 116,274 
persons on December 31, 1937; of these, over 100,000 were members 
of the sickness fund and the reminder were members of the pension 
fund. Ordinar* sick benefits are limited to 6 months (formerly 12) 
and extended benefits to 9 months (formerly 12). 
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Other systems.—Railway workers are covered by a special scheme of 
sickness benefits, established administratively. In 1933, workers 
were entitled to their full wages for the first year of incapacity and 
70 percent of their wage for the second and third years. An addi- 
tional benefit was granted for a period depending on the worker’s 


\™ of service. 


ivil servants have a sickness scheme of their own, and domestic 
servants in private households are entitled to limited benefits under 


the Civil Code. 
INSURANCE AGAINST INVALIDITY, OLD AGE, AND DEATH 


General system.—The compulsory system of pension insurance 
provided for by law on June 5, 1913, applies to all workers over the 
age of 14 years whose remuneration does not exceed FI.2,000 per 
year. Thus, coverage extends to persons in industry, commerce, 
agriculture, and other occupations, as well as to domestic servants 
and home workers. 

In 1938, the compulsorily insured in possession of insurance cards 
totaled 2,450,000, including pensioners. The number of persons for 
whom contributions were being made was 1,130,000. 

Contributions for the support of the system are made up of pay- 
ments by way of subsidy from the Government and, with minor 
exceptions, from regular payments made by employers based on the 
earnings.of their,employees._+The jregular rates of contribution for 
males are fixed for five wage classes, and range from FI1.0.25 weekly 
for those earning less than F1.240 per year to F1.0.60 for those earn- 
ing F1.900 and over. Rates for women are slightly lower. 

Old-age pensions are payable at age 65 years. The basic amount 
is equal to 260 times the total sum of weekly contributions paid dur- 
ing the period of insurance, divided by the number of weeks during 
which the person was insured. . To the basic pension is added an in- 
crement fixed at 11.2 percent of the total contributions paid and in 
no case less than one-fifth of the basic amount. After 150 contribu- 
tions a person receives invalidity benefits, if his capacity to work is 
reduced by two-thirds or more; temporary incapacity lasting over 6 
months is treated as permanent incapacity. Death benefits are 
payable to the widow of an insured worker, to legitimate or illegiti- 
mate children (under 14 years) of an insured father, and to legitimate 
children of an insured mother responsible for their care. The annuity 
for all orphans in a family is calculated in‘a lump sum until all the 
children have reached age 14. Benefits are prorated among the chil- 
dren and the portion of each child who reaches age 14 is divided among 
the younger children. 

Under a law passed on November 4, 1919, any Netherlander was 
authorized to purchase an old-age annuity voluntarily at his own 
expense. Little advantage was taken of the opportunity, and admission 
to the plan was discontinued in September 1923. 

Operating statistics for 1938 show that 140,180 persons were 
voluntarily insured under schemes wholly or partly subsidized by the 
State. The voluntarily insured at their own expense numbered 
108,500 (39,000 were no longer contributing). 

Under the voluntary system, at age 65 years or such lower age as 
the Goverment may fix, the insured person is entitled to benefits. 
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The amount of the annuity is dependent on the age at which insur. 
ance is taken out and the age at which the annuity payments begin, 
The maximum annuity obtainable is F1.20 a week. A sum of FI.100 
is paid for funeral expenses (F1.20 to F1.60 for an insured child). 

Miners’ system.—Miners were brought under compulsory invalidity, 
old-age, and death insurance by law of April 21, 1933, which was placed 
in operation by decree of December 14, 1935, effective or. January 1, 
1936.. Special legislation was necessary owing to the prior existence 
of a Miners’ Fund (at Limburg) which insured mine labor against 
various risks. 


As the Miners’ Fund had operated, miners who left mining for other | 
, t=) 


insurable employment were insured under the compulsory pension plan 
for the duration of the outside employment only. Also, mine workers 
covered by the Miners’ Fund did not benefit from State subsidy a 
did those subject to the compulsory system. The law of 1935 coordi- 
nated the miners’ scheme with the compulsory pension system and 
removed the inequalities by providing Government subsidy to the 
Miners’ Fund. Employers and employees make equal contribution, 
ranging from F1.3.60 to F1.9.00 a month. Wage earners employed in 
mines, who are under age 40 years when entering insurance, are 
covered. For underground workers the pensionable age is 55 years, 
Benefits are payable after 120 months and consist of a basic pension 
that varies according to wage class, and supplements depending upon 
the number of contributions and the number of dependent children. 

Other systems.—Civil servants are insured under the Pensions Act 
of 1922. Railwaymen, exempt from the general pension system, are 
compulsorily insured under the Railway Pension Fund. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


The unemployment-insurance system of the Netherlands was volun- 
tary and was established by decree of December 2, 1916, which be- 
came effective in January 1917. Any labor organization might insure 
its membership against unemployment. In December 1938, the 
average number of insured persons was 571,212; the number unem- 
ployed was 184,410; and the number in receipt of benefits totaled 
56,094. ; 

Employers made no contribution toward the funds, which were 
financed by employees and State and local governments. The 
amounts of the contributions varied as between funds. In :937 the 
average contribution per worker was F].14.2._ Each union reported the 
total contributed by its members. The State matched such sums 
and half of the State subsidy was refunded by the local governments, 
with certain exceptions. In the years of depression (1931-33), the 
Government subsidies exceeded the contributions of the members. 

Both the amount and duration of benefits were fixed by each union 
in accordance with the scale of contributions. In general, the wait- 
ing period before benefit commenced was 1 week (6 days) and the 
qualifying period for benefit was 26 weeks. Benefit periods ranged 
from 36 to 90 days in 30 unions studied. By law, benefits might not 
exceed 70 percent of the average daily wages in subsidized associations. 
In 1937, benefits averaged F1.27.2 per insured worker. 
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Labor Conditions in Netherlands 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION FOR INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 


General system.—Insurance against industrial accidents, specified 
occupational diseases, and special risks was made compulsory, on 
January 2, 1901, for every person working in covered industries, in- 
cluding work organized for unemployment relief. Agriculture and 
related pursuits and seagoing vessels are excluded. In 1938, 328,000 
full-time workers were insured. 

Employers bear the cost of administration and of benefit payments 
to workers. A person who is temporarily incapacitated for work is 
entitled to receive medical attention or corresponding compensation 
and temporary cash benefit at the rate of 80 percent of the insured 
person’s daily wage (payable from the day following the accident after 
a waiting period of 3 days) for 42 days. After the 42-day benefit 
period, he receives a pension equal to 70 percent of his daily wage for 
total incapacity. The rate is reduced proportionately for partial in- 
capacity. Benefit for permanent incapacity is the same as for tem- 
porary incapacity lasting over 6 weeks. If the worker dies, the sur- 
viving dependents receive funeral benefits equal to 30 times the daily 
wage. Pensions are payable to the survivors from the day following 
the death of the insured. The wife receives 30 percent of the daily 
wage. For each child (legitimate or recognized illegitimate at the 
time of the accident) the payment is 15 percent of the daily wage (20 
percent for a child becoming an orphan), payable until the child 
reaches age 16. Relatives in the ascending line, if dependent on the 
deceased breadwinner, are also entitled to limited benefits. The total 
sum paid to all the dependents may not exceed 60 percent of the 
deceased person’s wage. 

Agricultural system.—Compulsory workmen’s compensation in agri- 
culture was established under the Agricultural Accident Insurance 
Act of May 20, 1922. Persons employed for wages or as apprentices 
in agriculture, stockkeeping, horticulture, and forestry are covered, 
at the employer’s expense. On December 31, 1937, 102,700 enter- 
prises were liable to accident insurance. Benefits are fixed by the 
same method as that followed under the general workmen’s compensa- 
tion system. However, when permanent partial incapacity involves 
not over a 15-percent reduction in working capacity, the pension may 
be commuted for a lump sum equal to 3 times the annual value of the 
benefit payment, unless the victim was 50 years of age or over when 
the accident occurred. 

Seamen’s system.—Shipowners were made liable for cash benefits 
(June 27, 1919) and for medical] benefits and free passage home (June 
14, 1930) for seamen injured while in their employ, whether on board 
ship or ashore. Injury incurred in the service of the State is not 
covered. The seaman has the same right to nursing and medical at- 
tention and a free passage home as a seaman who falls sick. Full 
wages are to be paid while the seaman is on board the ship. No 
wages are due an injured seaman who has been put ashore. The 

ily wage on which compensation is based cannot exceed FI.8. By 
an agreement between the shipowners and seamen’s unions, compen- 
sation for accidents is increased by 50 percent if the accident resulted 
from an act of war. If a seaman dies outside the Netherlands while 
serving on board a vessel, his body is to be buried ashore or at sea, at 
the expense of the shipowner. 








Employment of Prisoners of War 


THE War Department and the War Manpower Commission in Au- 
gust 1943 reached an understanding regarding the hiring out of pris- 
oners of war.' Prisoners (not inc Juding officers) whom the >W ar Depart- 
ment can make available to other agencies and private employers 
may be utilized as a source of labor under conditions which conform 
to the regulations prescribed for prisoners of war by the Geneva 
Convention of July 27, 1929. 

Requests for the use of prisoners of war are to be handled by the 
War Manpower Commission and, if approved, will be forwarded to 
the appropriate official in the War Department. In order to obtain 
such workers it must be shown that other labor is not available and 
cannot be recruited from other-areas within a reasonable length of 
time, that all supplies of labor of the type needed (including secondary 
sources) within the area are exhausted, and that the prisoners of war 
will not be used in any way which will impair the wages, working 
conditions, and employment opportunities of resident labor or displace 
employed workers. 

Procedures for obtaining prisoner-of-war labor—When it has been 
determined that the labor needed cannot be obtained from other 
sources, the local office of the U. S. Employment Service will certify 
the need for employment of prisoners of war. This certification 1s 
then acted upon successively by the State Director of the War Man- 
power Commission, the Regional Director of that organization, and 
the appropriate official of the War Department. Requests for 
prisoners as agricultural laborers are handled by the State Extension 
Service Director and the State and Regional War Manpower Com- 
mission Directors. 

Requests for such labor must contain the name and address of the 
prospective employer; a description of the work for which the labor 
is needed; the period of time for which such labor is required; the 
number of workers needed; the unit of work such as “hour,” “day,” 

“piece” on which payments will depend; and whether or not the 
noonday meal will be supplied (prisoners of war may be employed 
as a labor source only when they can be transported from and returned 
to the internment camp each day). 

Establishment of prisoner-of-war camps.—By agreement with the 
War Department, the War Manpower Commission is to submit 
recommendations with respect to the location of new camps. Regional 
officers of the Commission are instructed to submit such recommen- 
dations to Washington headquarters, and to certify that employment 

1 War Manpower Commission, USES Headquarters Bulletin No. 63, August 14, 1643; WMO Field 


Instructions No. 8, September 21, No. 65, Octoberi15,"and No. 69,'October 19, 1943. 
3 See Monthly Labor Review, May;1943 (pp. 891-895). 
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opportunities exist for prisoner-of-war labor which will not result in 

displacement of free labor or a lowering of prevailing wage standards. 

Regional War Manpower Directors were informed that requests for 

establishment of such camps should indicate the number of prisoners 

to be housed in the camp, and the type and length of employment 
available. 

Remuneration for services of prisoners of war.—The Director of the 
Prisoner of War Division of the War Department, on October 7, 1943, 
called attention to the fact that charges for prisoner-of-war Jabor are 
based upon the prevailing wage scale as certified by the War Man. 
power Commission. The same method will be used on Government. 
sponsored projects (other than those of the War Department) as on 
private projects, in order to avoid competition with free labor. 

A procedure has been formulated to handle requests for adjustment 
of pay rates claimed to be excessive or inequitable in the use of this 
prisoner-of-war labor.» When the employer seeks an adjustment of 
pay rates claimed to be excessive, his written application for adjust- 
ment is to be presented to the commanding officer of the prisoner-of- 
war camp. That officer is to forward the application, together with 
a statement of facts, a copy of the contract involved, and his recom- 
mendation, to the commanding general of the Service Command. The 
commanding general will either deny the application as being without 
merit, or, with the recommendation of the Regional Manpower Direc- 
tor included, will forward the case to Headquarters, Army Service 
Forces, for final disposition. 

In order to assist in the control of prisoners of war engaged on work 
projects, camp commanders were authorized by the War Department 
on October 6, 1943, to utilize prisoner officers and noncommissioned 
officers as supervisors and interpreters. This personnel is to be in 
addition to the number specified to be furnished in the work-project 
contract and to be paid at the rate of 80 cents per day. As these 
persons perform no labor for the contractor, their. employment is 
not to be included in the work contract and reimbursement will not 
be required from the contractor. 


POPOON 
Alleviation of Farm-Labor Shortage in Canada‘ 


DURING 1943, serious farm-labor shortages in Canada were almost 
eliminated by the operation of detailed plans worked out by the 
Department of Labor and by the continuous attention given to 
farmers’ needs. The previous year, labor scarcity was Canada’s 
principal farm problem and a great deal of western grain was not 
harvested until spring. In March 1943, Department of Labor 
Officials visited all the Provinces for the purpose of negotiating farm- 
labor agreements for joint action by the Dominion and the Provinces. 
As a result of these agreements, extensive and effective programs 
were developed in every Province to deal with the problem during the 
following summer and, to a certain extent, in subsequent periods. 
Close working arrangements were developed between most of the 
Mobilization Boards and the Provincial directors of farm labor. The 


* War Manpower Commission, Field Instruction No. 119, November 24, 1943. 
‘Data are from a report by Clifford C. Taylor, United States agricultural attaché, Ottawa (No. 419), 
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field staff collects information for the Boards on the farming activities 
of men applying for deferment, the effective employment of workers 
on productive farms for the entire year, and whether a man can be 
spared from his farm during the winter for temporary employment in 
another essential industry. Many men are being transferred to mere 
effective farm or other temporary employment. Relatively uniform 
interpretation of the mobilization regulations providing special treat- 
ment for farmers or farm workers requesting deferment was obtained 
by sending an interpretative letter to the chairmen of all Mobilization 
Boards. 

Agriculture benefited from the first compulsory transfer order 
under which single men physically fit and experienced for farm work 
were directed to farm jobs. Some permanent help for dairy and live- 
stock farms was supplied. In addition, more than 2,250 conscientious 
objectors were assigned to farms under an April order directing them 
io essential work. About 1,500 of these men were released from 
Alternative Service Camps to return to farms. Under the order the 
conscientious objectors were to receive $25 a month and board, the 
Red Cross receiving the difference between this amount and the cur- 
rent farm wage. 

Substantial assistance with harvesting operations was given by 
the Army. More than 6,000 men were granted leave to return to 
their own farms or those of immediate nc me the Department of 
Labor paid the cost of transportation up to 500 miles and provided a 
suit of overalls for each man. Approximately 2,500 soldiers worked 
on farms under the “farm duty” plan, whereby the farmers paid 
current wages for the soldiers’ labor; transportation and overalls 
were supplied by the Labor Department. 

The Canadian Japanese who have been moved from the Coast area 
in British Columbia furnished about 5,000 extra workers for Canadian 
farmers; a few of them live in special camps, but the majority are 
on individual farms. Approximately 500 prisoners of war also are 
working on farms under a plan worked out by the Department of 
Labor in conjunction with the Department of National Defense, 
Some prisoners work individually on the farms. The farmer pays 
$25 a month to the Director of Prisoners of War Projects and supplies 
board and lodging. Out of this amount each man is credited with 50 
cents per day, of which 30 cents is for his own use and the rest is held 
in reserve for him. Trustworthy men from internment camps— 
mostly merchant seamen interned since the beginning of the war— 
who wish to work on farms are placed with farmers on the same basis 
as the war prisoners. 

In more than one instance farmers have been shifted temporarily 
to parts of the country where a shortage was particularly bad. For 
example, 700 farmers in Saskatchewan were recruited early in the 
summer to help with the haying in Ontario, and free transportation 
was provided. Numbers of treaty -Indians were recruited from 
reserves and transported to farms. Efforts have been made to induce 
students and others to work on farms during their holidays and 
spare time. 

Farm labor which can be spared from the farms during the winter 
is recruited for other essential work. In the winter of 1942-43, 
hundreds of farm workers went into such industries on temporary 
Selective Service permits. On March 31, the permits were canceled 
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and the workers were directed back to agriculture. The number who 
failed to return was estimated to be very small. Recruitment for 
the 1943-44 winter is being conducted by the farm-labor organizations 
on a much larger scale than previously. 


OOORETE 


Wartime Employment of Women in Underground 
Mining in India 


IN ORDER to increase the supply of labor for the coal mines in the 
Central Provinces of India, all such mines have been exempted from 
the provision of the Indian Mines Act, 1923, prohibiting ‘“‘the entry 
of women into underground workings for the purposes of employ- 
ment.”’ * 

A sufficient supply of cars for the transportation of coal is reported 
but the labor shortage prevents maximum production. The authori- 
ties hope to induce women to come into the coal fields to alleviate the 
shortage. 

According to the article under review, the relaxation of the prohi- 
bition is regarded merely as an emergency measure. 


POPCOO 
Unemployment in Peru, 1942’ 


OFFICIAL figures on unemployment in Peru in 1942 show that 
only 981 persons were registered as unemployed, of whom 429 were 
classified as salaried employees and 348 as unskilled workers. Nearly 
one-third (319 persons) were registered in the Department of Lima. 
The total number of registered unemployed in 1942 was somewhat larger 
than in 1939 (949 persons), or 1941 (855 persons), but less than half 
the number registered in 1940 (2,259 persons). However, because of 
their geographic and economic distribution, the unemployed in Peru 
cannot be looked upon as a source of labor for mdustries producing 
strategic materials. 

According to the Peruvian Census of 1940, out of a total enu- 
merated population of 6,207,967 persons, 2,475,339 were gainfully 
employed, while 3,732,628 persons (60.13 percent) were not employed. 
As the unemployed persons, according to the census figures, sa 
minors, housewives, persons too old to work, and the incapacitated, 
this group cannot be considered an additional source of labor, except 
to a very limited extent. 

The occupational distribution of the registered unemployed for 


1942 indicates the following classification: 
Number registered 


Total_ 


Ee 
Unskilled workers _ - 
Masons_ - - 
Carpenters__- 
Chauffeurs___ 
Mechanics 
Others. _ __- : 
‘Indian Information (Principal Information Officer, Calcutta), August 15, 1943. 
* Data are from report of Julian Greenup, counselor for economic affairs, United States Embassy, Lima, 
Peru, September 7, 1943. 
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Employment Conditions in Sweden, 1943? 


Employment Situation, Summer of 1943 


THE situation in the Swedish labor market during the summer @ 
1943 was characterized by an increased demand for harvest hang 
and replacements for personnel drafted for military service. Avail 
able reserves of unemployed continued to decrease and a shortage of 
applicants for work manifested itself in a number of fields. The 
public employment agencies reported that the average number of 
applicants for employment was reduced to 89 per 100 vacant positions 
in July as compared with 99 during July 1942. 

The employment index of the Social Board of Sweden stood at 4 
in July 1943, as compared with 95 for July 1942. This reduction 
resulted chiefly from the large number of men drafted for military 
service. 

During the harvest season there was a considerable demand fo 
agricultural labor to harvest hay, rye, and wheat. As a result of 
leave granted by the Chief of the Army to farmers and agriculture 
workers drafted for military service and with the aid of voluntary 
manpower recruited from students and persons on vacation, the har 
vest could be carried on satisfactorily. There continued, bowever, to 
be a shortage of female farm labor and young farm hands trained for 
dairy work. 

It is reported that the workers previously engaged in forest work 
were transferred to agriculture or other kinds of seasonal work. At 
the peat bogs the cutting of peat was conducted at full capacity. Ih 
the middle of July about 1,600 conscripts were assigned to work in the 
peat bogs as part of their required service. 

Other industries, particularly the metal, lumber, and food industries, 
showed an increased demand for skilled workers. The increased 0 
portunities for employment in these industries are attributed to 
demand for personnel to replace those drafted for military service. 
The mining industry reported a shortage of miners, particularly o 
underground workers. ‘The lumber industry reported also a shortage 
of labor. In the wood-pulp industry certain personnel previously laid 
off were recalled to work. In the graphic industry there continued to 
be a shortage of typographers. The textile and clothing industries 
continued to report steady employment, while in the case of laundries 
the demand for labor exceeded the supply. During some months of 
the year from 15 to 30 percent of the labor force in the shoe factories 
were dismissed because of the shortage of raw materials; the tanneries 
curtailed their operations, with resultant dismissals. 

In the brick and lime industries the demand for labor could not be 
adequately met, and several places reported a shortage of bricklayes 
and joiners. : 

The shipping offices reported 2,594 seamen hired and 2,502 seamen 
discharged during July 1943, as compared with 2,977 and 2,792, 
respectively, in the same month of 1942. Difficulties were ex 
ienced in recruiting trained officers. Ample opportunities for employ- 
ment were offered to harbor workers, stevedores, and chauffeurs. 

Commercial enterprises reported an inadequate supply of trained 
personnel to substitute for those drafted for military service. 


1 Data are from report of Grant Olson, attaché at the United States Legation in Stockholm. 
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hotel and restaurant trade ~eported a shortage uf help, particularly 
kitchen personnel; and hospivals continued to experience difficulties in 
obtaining necessary attendants. 

Because of the many employment opportunities for women in other 
more attractive and lucrative fields, the scarcity of domestic servants 
became still more pronounced. 


Unemployment Among Trade- Unionists 


According to the State Labor Market Commission (Statens Arbets- 
marknadskommission), the number of unemployed in Sweden, exclud- 
ing lumbermen and rafts:nen, reported by the labor organizations on 
June 30, 1943 (latest available figures), totaled 32,449. This repre- 
sented 4.3 percert of the total number of registered members of the 
reporting trade-unions. The corresponding figures for 1942 were 
36,472 and 4.9 percent. 

On May 31, 1943, the total number of unemployed reported by the 
labor organizations was 33,696, or 4.4 percent of the total membership, 
as compared with 45,048 and 6.0 percent, respectively, on the 
corresponding date in 1942. 

The number of unemployed applying for relief totaled 5,253 as of 
June 30, 1943 (a reduction of 15.$ percent). The comparative figure 
for June 30, 1942, was 7,941. 


Index of Wages 


The quarterly wage index for the second quarter of 1943 compiled 
by the Royal Social Board stood at 182.6, as compared with 178.0 for 
the first quarter of 1943 and 168.9 for the second quarter of 1942 (first 
quarter of 1935=100). Only a normal increase occurred in the 
wage index from the first to the second quarter of 1943. The pro- 
nounced advance from the second quarter of 1942, on the other hand, is 
ascribed to the increased number of workers employed by industry, 
wage increases in accordance with the master wage agreement, and 
longer working hours. 


Collective Agreements 


Collective agreements affecting some 813,000 Swedish workers 
belonging to the Swedish Confederation of Labor (total membership 
about 1,000,000 workers) and about 42,500 employers expired at the 
end of 1943, and some expire at the beginning of 1944. The wages of 
about 750,000 of these workers are covered by the existing master wage 
agreement between the Swedish Confederation of Labor and the 
Swedish Employers’ Association, while about 60,000 workers receive 
compensation according to other regulations closely related to the 
above agreement. The most important agreement, affecting 494,000 
workers, expired in December 1943. During October, agreements 
covering 56,000 workers (including 47,000 agricultural workers) 
terminated. While agreements involving only 1,300 workers expired 
during November 1943, agreements for 100,000, 25,000, and 135,000 
workers terminate in January, February, and March 1944, respectively. - 

Among the important agreements terminating in December 1943 
were those for machine shops and iron works, affecting 116,000 and 
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44,000 workers, respectively. Others were in the textile industry 
(36,000 workers), wearing-apparel industry (18,000 workers), hotel 
and restaurant trades (17,000 workers), building-materials industry 
(12,700 workers), and construction of public roads (11,000 workers), 

During January 1944 agreements for the paper industry, lumber. 
men and raftsmen, and sawmill workers expire, while the agreement for 
the building industry will terminate in March 1944. 


Norwegian Workers in Sweden 


According to a recent newspaper report, more than 12,000 Nor. 
wegians are now working in Sweden. Of these between 6,000 and 
7,000 are engaged in forestry and peat cutting, about 2,000 in agri 
culture, between 2,000 and 3,000 in industry and trade, and approxi- 
mately 800 in road construction. During the second quarter of 1943 
it was possible to place 6,600 Norwegian workers in various fields, of 
whom 820 obtained work in industry and trade. 
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Wartime Policies 


Wage Agreement of Progressive Mine Workers 


AN AGREEMENT between the Progressive Mine Workers of 
America, District No. 1, A. F. of L., and the Coal Producers Associa- 
tion of Illinois was approved by the National War Labor Board on 
December 3, 1943.!_ The agreement contains provisions approved on 
July 16 by the Board, including an increase in vacation pay to $50 a 
year (from $30), and also payment by the operators for tools used by 
the miners. 

This agreement provides that $40 be paid each employee who has 
a work record from April 1 through November 1, 1943, ‘‘as a retroactive 
adjustment and in full settlement and discharge of any and all portal- 
to-portal travel time compensation prior to November 1, 1943.” 
The $40 payment is payable at the rate of not less than $10 per 
month, payments to start 1 month after approval of this agreement. 
Employees who did not have a complete work record covering the 
designated period are to be paid on a pro-rata basis, computed on 
the time worked in this period. A similar $40 payment was approved 
by the War Labor Board in an agreement between the United Mine 
Workers of America and Illinois coal operators. 

If, during the term of this agreement, any competitive field should 
make a contract covering wages or working conditions more favorable 
to either the miners or operators signatory thereto, the agreement is 
to be modified so that both sides may receive the benefits of such 
more favorable agreement. Such action, however, is to be subject 
to approval by the proper governmental agencies. 

The agreement, covering approximately 12,000 mine workers, pro- 
vides for continuance of the basic 35-hour workweek with time and 
a half after 35 hours. 

soneen 


Commission Pay Under “Little Steel” Formula 


ON November 16, 1943, the National War Labor Board decided that 
the “Little Steel” formula, as a general rule, should not thereafter 
be applied to employees under the Board’s jurisdiction who receive 
wage payments by the commission method.’ This ruling applies to 
all such workers, estimated at more than 5,000,000, but in particular 
to salesmen in the distribution and service industries. 

_ The Board found that the “Little Steel” formula was generally 
inapplicable to commissions because of the complexity of the types 
of commissions, and because a record of the number of hours worked 
' National War Labor Board, Press release, December 3, 1943. 


?Idem, November 16, 1943. 65 
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is seldom kept. The “Little Steel” formula is based on the hourly 
rate. The Board found that in some instances virtually all earning 
are commission earnings, whereas in other cases the commission con 
stitutes only a very small proportion of the total earnings. Commis. 
sion plans, even within a single industry or bargaining unit, may 
vary between these two extremes. ' 

In some instances, very complex plans are in effect, providing for 
a complex rate schedule, a salary, and/or a guaranteed rate. For 
example, taxicab drivers may receive a percentage varying w:th the 
volume of business. Thus, one driver may receive 35 percent of the 
first $36 collected in a week and 50 percent on all collections ig 
excess of $36; another may receive an hourly rate plus 40 percent 
commission on all bookings over $10 a day. 

The Board states that each commission case will “‘be considered 
upon its own merits in the light of all the facts.”’ 


POPOOR 


Procedure for Settling Disputes Over Overtime Pay' 


THE Secretary of Labor, on November 24, 1943, suggested the follow. 
ing procedure as the proper method of obtaining advice and assistance 
under Executive Order No. 9240. That order set forth the principles 
and regulations that apply for the duration of the war to the payment 
of premium and overtime wage compensation on all work relating to 
the prosecution of the war.” 

Under the suggested procedure, requests for interpretations concern- 
ing Executive Order No. 9240 are to be made to the special assistant 
to the Secretary of Labor, Robert T. Amis, United States Depart 
ment of Labor. Interpretations will be given upon individual request, 
but it is advisable, particularly ‘in cases of dispute, for both the com. 
pany and the union to submit a joint statement of facts. In this 
manner, most disputes involving interpretations may be settled. 

Where the dispute cannot be thus disposed of, the parties may seek 
the advice of the United States Conciliation Service. -The Service will 
obtain the necessary facts to determine coverage and the issues, and 
then will refer the case to the special assistant to the Secretary of 
Labor. Disputes that cannot be settled in this way may ‘se certified 
by the Secretary of Labor to the National War Labor Board for 
appropriate directive. All cases involving Executive Order No. 9240 
which reach the National War Labor Board or the regional war labor 
boards through other channels are referred to a joint committee 
composed of a member of the staff of the War Labor Board and the 
special assistant to the Secretary of Labor above noted. This joint 
committee is to submit interpretations and recommendations under 
Executive Order No. 9240 to the National War Labor Board or the 
regional board directly concerned. 

The making of any payment which is specifically required by the 
Executive order does not require War Labor Board approval. The 
employer may, therefore, pay time and a half for work on the 6 holidays 
(New Year’s Day, Fourth of July, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, 
Christmas Day, and either Memorial Day or 1 other such holiday of 


1 Announcement of the Secretary of Labor, November 24, 1943. 
2 Federal Register, September 11, 1942 (pp. 7159-7160). 
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ter local importance) specified in the Executive order, and double 
time for work on the seventh consecutive day of work in the regularly 
scheduled workweek, without the approval of the National War 
Labor Board, regardless of the practice of the employer prior to Octo- 
ber 3, 1942, the date of the President’s Economic Stabilization Order. 


PCOCOH 
Revision of Standard Membership-Maintenance Clause’ 


ON THE basis of its past year’s experience in administering the vol- 
untary maintenance-of-membership provision in collective agree- 
ments, the National War Labor Board issued a revision of that clause 
on November 30, 1943. The new standard procedure went into effect 
December 1, 1943. 

The revised procedure retains some provisions of the old union- 
maintenance clause while making several important changes. It 
retains the basic requirement that employees who are members of 
the union after the expiration of a 15-day escape period must remain 
wnion members as a condition of employment. 

Foremost among the changes is that relating to union coercion or 
intimidation’ of an employee to become a member. Substituted for 
the former pledge of the union not to resort to such measures is a 
provision making it mandatory that there be no coercion or intimi- 
dation. A prescribed notice is to be provided by the company or 
the union or both jointly. The notice advises employees of their 
ights under a maintenance-of-membership order, including the right to 
withdraw during the 15-day escape period. 

The procedure for administeiing the maintenance-of-membership 
clause is changed by requiring that dues delinquents are to be given 
written notice to place themselves in good standing in the union 
within 7 days or be suspended for a 30-day period preliminary to 
discharge. Also, disputes over union membership are to be taken to an 
arbitrator who is to be selected as provided in the contract or by special 
agreement of the parties concerned. Formerly members of the union 
could withdraw from the union during any time within 15 days after 
the date of the directive order in the individual case; hereafter, the 
actual date of the expiration of the escape clause must be stated. The 
new clause also states that if the employee is not a member in good 
standing he is not required to join the union, but he is free to make 
application to join. If he is in doubt as to whether the union regards 

as a member, he is told to inquire at the union office or of his 
departmental ‘steward or other appropriate union official. 


noveere 
Liberalized Allowances for War Service Dependents’ 


ALLOWANCES for servicemen’s dependents were liberalized under 
an act of October 26, 1943. This legislation increased the monthly 
benefit from $12 to $30 for the first child and for each additional child 
from $10 to $20. The allowance of $50 for a wife was not changed. 
1 National War Labor Board, Press releases, November 28, 1942 and November 30, 1943, 


‘Data are from U. 8. Army Service Forces, Office of Dependency Benefits, Information and Public 
ns Branch, Training Circular No. 24. 
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The accompanying table shows the amounts granted under the ney 
legislation and under the previous act, June 23, 1942. In every case 
$22 is deducted from the soldier’s pay and the Government contribute 
the remainder, except when the soldier has dependents in Class 4 
and also in Class B or B—-1, when his contribution is increased to $27, 
Allowances are paid to Class B dependents only while there is nm 
allowance ame to any Class B-1 dependents. 


Monthly Family-Allowance Rates for Servicemen’s Dependents Under Acts of 1942 and 1943 





Rate of allowance '! 


Under Act of 1942: | Underamended Actd 
Class of dependent where there was— | 1943: where there is— 





'NoClassA| Class A |NoClassA| Class A 
| dependent dependent} dependent} dependent 


Class A 

Wife _ 
Wife and 1 child_-- 
Wife and 2 children. -. 

Additional children (each) 
Child, but no wife on 

Additional children (each) 
Wife divorced 2 adi a 
Wife divorced and 1 child _. 

Additional children, wife divorced (each) 


Susesese2eS 


Class B-1 3 


Dependent on enlisted man for chief support 
1 parent 
2 parents 
1 parent and 1 brother or sister- _- 
Additional brothers or sisters (each) 
1 brother or sister but no parent__.._- 
Additional brother or sisters (each) 


Class B? 


Dependent on enlisted man for substantial support: 
1 parent i 
2 parents__ ~~ 
1 parent and 1 brother and sister. -_--- 
Additional brothers or sisters ‘each) 
1 brother or sister but no parent 
Additional brother or sisters (each) 





1 $22 per month is deducted from the soldier’s pay, and the Government contributes the remainder, 
cnset — the soldier has dependents in Class A and also in Class B or B-1, when his contribution 
becomes $27. 

2 In the case of a divorced wife, the family allowance must not excved the amount of alimony awarded. 

3 Under the Act of 1942 there was no Class B-1; the parents, brothers, and sisters dependent upon the 
enlisted man for their chief support were included in the same class (B) with those dependent upon him for 
their substantial support. According to the Amending Act approved October 26, 1943, section 6 (0), 
“The monthly allowance to Class B dependents shall be payable to only one designated dependent 
the secretary of the department concerned shall direct that the prescribed amount be apportioned among 
and paid to 2 or more of such dependents.” 


Section 120 (i) of the 1942 act was amended to cover male and female 
enlisted personnel of the first through the seventh grades, aviation 
cadets in any of the services mentioned in section 101 of that act, and 
any member of the U. S. Marine Corps band except the leader and 
second leader, and members “of the Philippine Army, the Philippine 
Scouts, the insular force of the Navy, the Samoan native guard or 
band of the Navy, or the Samoan reserve force of the Marine Corps.” 

The 1942 act did not cover enlisted women, men in the first, second, 
and third grades, or aviation cadets. 

The amending act includes a new section which reads as follows: 


Srecrion 121. The dependents of an enlisted female shall be as prescribed by 
this title except that husband and children shall be included as dependents_only 
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when found by the Secretary of the department concerned to be dependent upon 
her for chief support. The amount of the family allowance payable to the de- 

ndents of an enlisted female shall be as prescribed by this title except that the 
amount for a husband or husband and children shall be that prescribed for a 
wife or wife and children. The provisions of this section shall be applicable to 
dependents of any enlisted female only insofar as such provisions are not incon- 
sistent with the provisions of any law pertaining to the service of which she 


is a member. 
OPOCOR: 


Women’s Employment Board of Australia 


THE broad powers of the Women’s Employment Board of Australia— 
established for the special wartime supervision of women employed 
in jobs usually held by men—have been annulled by the Senate. 

he Board was originally constituted on March 25, 1942, by the 
National Security (Employment of Women) Regulations. Certain 
amendments to the regulations were annulled by the Senate on 
September 23, 1942. However, the authority of the Board was 
continued on October 6, 1942, when the Women’s Empioyment Act 
was passed, providing by law for the Board and for issuance of regu- 
lations by the Governor-General to carry out the act. Decisions 
made by the Board up to and including September 2, 1942, were to 
be maintained. 

Statutory Rule No. 548—a regulation which gave the Board 
extremely broad powers—took effect on December 23, 1942. On 
March 16, 1943, it also was nullified by the Senate. The regulation 
had provided that employers were required to apply to the Board for 
permission to employ females on new work or work usually done by 
males; the Board could regulate hours, wages, and conditions of suc h 
employment; decisions might be made at the request of a female 
employee or an organization of female employees, or on the Board’s 
own motion, as well as on the request of an employer; and the Board 
might extend a decision to other employers or classes of employers 
than those for whom the original decision was made. Following 
the disallowance of the regulation by the Senate, statutory rule No. 
75 of 1943 was issued, to preserve decisions made betw een October 
1942, when the Women’s Employment Act was passed, and March 
16, 1943, when the regulation was voidcd. 

In ruling on the validity of the Women’s Employment Act, the 
High Court of Australia concluded (August 13, 1943) that the act 
was valid and that Board decisions made before the Senate’s action 
in March 1943, are to be maintained, but that since then the Board 
“has had no power to act under existing legislation.” 


PPPS OSE 
Reaffirmation of Wage Ceiling in Canada’ 


THE Canadian Government has reaffirmed its policy of maintaining 
the wartime wage ceiling introduced late in 1941 as a part of a general 
price-stabilization policy.’ Under the terms of an order in council 
(P. C. 9384) dated December 9, 1943, it is stipulated that wages 


1 Data are from a report by Nelson Trusler Johnson, United States Minister, Canberra (1943, No. 373) 
and from The Employer's Review, Sydney, August 31, 1943; Validity of Women’s Employment Act 
-— are from Canadian War Orders and Regulations, 1943, Vol. 1V, No. 11, December 20, 1943, and 

press. 

1 For a discussion of the wage and price control orders see Monthly Labor Review, issues of December 
1M] (p. 1392) and September 1942 (p. 466). 
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may be increased for the duration of the war only to remove 
inequality or gross injustice, and then only if the employer is able & 
increase pay without raising prices. Cost-of-living beruses whi 
were added to wages by authority of the Wartime Wages Conta 
Order (P. C. 5963) issued on July 10, 1942, are to become a part @ 
basic wage rates effective on February 15, 1944. Two such alloy 
ances were authorized in August 1942 and November 1943, to com 
pensate for advances in the cost of living as shown by the offici 
index, The new order does not provide for further wage adjust 
ments in accordance with changes in living costs, but the Primg 
Minister has announced that the Government will review the whok 
program of price and wage control if the cost of living rises more thay 
3 percent and remains at that level for 2 consecutive months. Ap 
propriate action will be taken if such rises occur. 


TR AAA A! 
Freezing of Workers in Essential Canadian Industries' 


UNDER an order in council (P. C. 6625) effective September 2%, 
1943, the Canadian Government took a further step in manpowe 
control by ‘‘freezing’”’ on their jobs workers employed in industri 
of high essentiality. The extent of this measure is indicated by the 
fact that about a fourth of the workers 14 years of age or over wer 
employed in high-priority classes on January 30, 1943. Previously, 
freezing orders had been applied only in the coal-mining industry and, 
to a lesser degree, in shipbuilding, base-metal mining, farming, an¢ 
school teaching. Before the new regulation was adopted, its pring 
ples were carefully considered and unanimously approved by the 
National Selective Service Advisory Board, which has representation 
from organized labor, employers, farmers, returned soldiers, and 
Government departments. The new measure is expected to reduce 
labor turnover substantially. 

Employers in industries having A or B labor-priority ratings—the 
two highest priorities—may not discharge employees without a written 
permit from a Selective Service Officer, and employees may not leave 
their jobs without such permission. The two priorities include al 
war industries and essential civilian services, such as the delivery @ 
fuel in cities and food-processing and meat-packing plants. Although 
most of the construction industry is rated as having a high labor 
priority, because of working conditions peculiar to the industry the 
freezing order applies only to certain long-term projects. 

For establishments in an essential industry which are working only 
part time, the freezing arrangements may be withdrawn. The orde 
covers both males and females, but female workers are not to be 
included at the present time. Men who wish to volunteer for the 
military services or who are required to report for medical examine 
tion or military training are not affected by the new control. Permits 
to change employment are to be issued in cases where a refusal would 
cause obvious hardship or unfairness. 


1 Data are from Canadian Labor Gazette, Ottawa, Canada, October 1943, and report from United Stata 
Legation, Ottawa (No. 162), 
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Official British Statements on Manpower in 1943' 
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™ 4 iumspower debate held in the British House of Commons on 
September 23, 1943, the Minister of Labor made a recapitulation 
showing the completeness of wartime mobilization, and outlined 


» such alloy. _. future steps for reallocating workers and supplementing the 
943, to comm labor force from among young and old persons in order to meet future 
y the officig needs for productive labor. The present article summarizes the 
wage adjust Minister’s review as well as a statement by the Parliamentary Secre- 
t the Prim of the Ministry of Labor describing the measures employed thus 
w the whokf far in Great Britain to secure the most economic use of the labor force. 


es more thay 


.onths. Ap Employment Situation 


Of the 33,000,000 persons aged 14 to 64 years, inclusive, in Great 
Britain in September 1943, there were 22,750,000 in the armed forces, 
civil defense, or paid employment in either munitions or essential 
civilian industries. The total included 700,000 part-time women 
workers. The statistics of employment do not take into account 
additional war work of civilians who are already fully occupied in such 
duties as home and fire guard, nor do they include the various forms 
of volunteer work such as that done by married women with domestic 
responsibilities who are taking in lodgers or evacuees, by school 


ndustries' 
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n Manpower 
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vated by the 


or OVer Were 


Previously, ildren and students over 14 years of age, by members of the women’s 
.dustry and voluntary service, or by agencies giving voluntary service in canteens, 
arming, an{™ nursery schools, etc. ““" ~~ 
1, its prineé Among 16,000,000 males aged 14 to 64 years, 15,000,000 were in the 


country’s services or in paid employment. 
resentation The 17,000,000 women aged 14 to 64 years were in the armed 
idiers, and services, in paid employment, or in domestic life. More than 1,000,- 
d to redugi™ 000 were doing unpaid voluntary work which paid persons would have 
to do otherwise, and 7,750,000 were in the services or paid employment; 
atings—th™ “thus, 8,750,000 were rendering services of ‘a national character.” 
ut a written More than 9,000,000 children under 14 years of age must be cared for, 
y not leave which in itself is a national service. The single women between 18 
include al and 40 were 91 percent employed; the other 9 percent were unable to 
delivery i § work, owing to sickness or domestic responsibilities. 

Although Women constituted a large proportion of the labor force in important 
high labor war industries—for example, 35 percent of the total in engineering and 
idustry the allied industries and 52 percent in chemicals and explosives. Since the 

outbreak of war, over 800,000 women aged 40 to 60 years have 

orking only § entered industry, bringing the total employed women in this age group 
The orde § to 1,600,000; half a million of these women are 46 to 50 years old. In 
not to be@™ recruiting older women, no distinction is made between women who 
eer for the have and who have not worked; over 2,500,000 women have been 
1 examina § recruited for the armed forces or industry from nonmanual and 


ved by the 


|. Permits nonindustrial classes. ““¥" * ~ ve 
fusal would Over 1,000,000 persons were added to munitions industries between 
July 1942 and June 1943, two-fifths of whom were from nonindustrial 
ups. 
m United State  —_ 


1Data are from the following: British Civilian Manpower Is the Most Highly Mobilized in the World, 
by M. S. McCorquodale (Great Britain, Ministry of Labor and National Service); and British Infor- 
mation Services (New, York), Information Division, L-113, September 27, 1943. 
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The higher-age brackets—over 65 years—have contributed many 
full-time paid war workers. In Merseyside and Manchester, the 
average age of dock workers in September 1943 was nearly 51 year, 


Manpower Needs and Impending Measures 


According to the statement of the Minister of Labor, mobilization 
is virtually complete, with the exception of the small number of 
persons who can be made available by new measures. Staffing for 
the war effort is complicated by the wastage of labor in industry, 
amounting to about 10 percent, and arising from many causes, including 
ill health, marriage, and pregnancy. Continual adjustment is neces 
sary between those leaving and entering employment. Although 
there is some time loss when employees change jobs, the Minister 
stated that labor turnover in Great Britain is even lower than ip 
Germany. It is officially estimated that the services of 700,000 
additional persons will be needed in 1943-44. 

As women constitute the main reservoir from which the required 
labor may be obtained, it was decided to reduce recruitment for the 
women’s armed services and to register women for employment up to 
the age of 51 years (they were already registered through age 47). 
Other measures are to be taken to retain in the aircraft industry 
mechanics who were lent by the RAF and to reorganize the labor foree 
already in the munitions industry. Priority has been given to aircraft 
production in line with the Cabinet decision to expand the bomber 
force. Finally, the conclusion has been reached that it is necessary 
to ‘direct’ boys aged 16 and 17 years into the aircraft industry. The 
Government postponed this decision as long as possible, but conditions 
have reached such a state that boys must be taken if the aircraft 
industry is to be adequately manned. However, “directions” will be 
made only when there are vacancies, and the authorities will endeavor 
to avoid taking 16- and 17-year-old youths who are continuing their 
education. 

The staffing of the mining industry presents special problems. To 
obtain the necessary labor force of 720,000 men and youths, 30,000 
workers were required in September and another 20,000 will be needed 
in the coming year. Labor wastage must be made good. As the 
average age of the labor force is rising, young persons must be brought 
into the industry. In the past the situation was met by bringing 
mine workers back from the armed forces and industry, giving men 
aged 18 to 25 years the option of serving in the armed forces or the 
mines, and appealing to men of military age to volunteer. Surface 
mine labor has been directed compulsorily to undertake suitable 
underground mine work, even when the persons so directed would 
have preferred to enter the armed services. No man moved from one 
job in industry to another has the option of joining the armed forces. 

The necessity of maintaining nal production has led the Govern- 
ment to adopt a policy whereby, if mine vacancies exist, men will be 
directed into mining in the future, whether or not they have been im 
the industry before. No distinctions are to be made, but men directed 
underground are to have the same right of appeal from decisions as 
the surface workers had. 

Over 4,000 surface workers had already gone into the pits by 
September 1943 and more than 3,000 men from outside the industry 
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had gone into underground work. Men choosing underground mining 
in preference to service in the armed forces, totaled just under 5,000; 
3,099 were placed in coal mines and 1,103 in other mining. ; 

The Minister stated that additional labor was needed at once in 
the manufacture of cotton (10,000 to 12,000 workers), for the opera- 
tion of busses (several thousand), and to perform the tasks of nurses 
and midwives. 

The Minister of Labor took a firm position on strikes and absentee- 
jsm that would impede production, stating: 

I have certain powers for dealing with individuals taking part in a strike in 
connection with a trade dispute or who absent themselves from work without 

cause, and I am ready to use those powers in appropriate cases according to 

particular circumstances. Joint machinery has been built up through which 
practically every grievance in industry’can be dealt with. Unofficial strikes 
definitely impede the war effort and go a long way to destroying the effectiveness 
of the unions. 


Mobilization Methods 


The methods by which men and women have been allocated 
(according to their various qualifications and circumstances) to the 
fighting forces, civil defense, munitions industries, and other essential 
industries and services were described by the Parliamentary Secretary 
of the Ministry of Labor and National Service, in part, as follows: 

Calling men for the armed forces.—Following careful planning, the 
National Service Act came into operation in September 1939. Under 
it compulsory registration for military service was applied to men 
from 18 to 40 years of age, inclusive. 

Since then men up to and including 50 years have been liable to conscription, 
and compulsory directions into the home guard and part-time civil defense duties 
have been instituted. In December 1942, a National Service Act permitted the 
medical examination of men called to the forces at the age of 17 years 8 months, 
but they are not posted to the forces until they reach the age of 18 years. To 
begin with, men are registered at employment exchanges, one age class or part 
of an age class at atime. They are allowed to express a preference for the Navy 
or Air Force if they wish but there is no guaranty that they will be called up to 


the service of their choice. 

After registration, those men who are not reserved for industry 
are called for medical examination by a medical board and graded for 
military service. Those with certain kinds of skill are earmarked for 
one or another of the many service trades. 

Up to June 1943 all men born between July 1, 1900, and September 
30, 1925, were registered under the National Service Acts, the total 
number registered being 7,750,000. Men born before June 1900 
have not been called to the forces, with the exception of doctors and 
dentists, who have been called up to age 45. 

Calling women for the auxiliary services—The National Service (No. 2) Act of 
December 1941 introduced general powers to conscript women. Those called 
up for these services have statutory safeguards as do men regarding conscientious 
objection, postponement of call-up on grounds of exceptional hardship, and re- 
instatement on discharge from the services. 

Women in the 19-25 age groups have been called up while large numbers in 
these and other age classes have volunteered for service with the forces. * * * 

_ Married women and women with children of their own under 14 years of age 
living with them are exempted from compulsory service in the Women’s Auxiliary 
Services but they can, of course, volunteer for these services. 

Home guard and civil defense-—Compulsory direction of men into the home 
guard and men and women into part-time civil defense duties has been exercised. 
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The home guard and civil defense service, together with the fire guard, consist jp 
the main of volunteers. The services of those who perform them are given jp 
addition to their ordinary work as civilians, 

Schedule of reserved occupations.—To adjust the balance between the require. 
ments of the forces for men and the needs of industry the schedule of reserved 
occupations was introduced in the first place. Those of the age of reservation fo 
their occupation or above it were normally reserved for industry; others wer 
normally called up for the forces. Alterations in the schedule were made from 
time to time to meet changing requirements. 

This method proved a sufficiently good and flexible instrument as long as there 
was not an acute shortage of manpower. By the end of 1941, however, the 
situation had changed. Men could no longer be reserved for industry by virtue 
of their occupation. The sole test had to be the importance to the war effort of 
the work upon which they were engaged. Accordingly, the system of individual 
deferment was instituted. * * * 

There is no Schedule of Reserved. Occupations for women. Nevertheless 
women who are engaged in certain vital war work or service are not called up, 
Other women may have their calling up deferred if they are engaged on work of 
importance in the war effort and if it is in the national interest that they should 
ngt be removed from their present work. 

Man and woman power for industry—The supply of man and woman power fo 
the war industries is obviously of the utmost importance. The main problems 
have been (1) to secure the most effective use of labor, particularly highly 
skilled and heavy male labor and mobile female labor; (2) the training of worker 
to increase the supply of skilled and semiskilled labor; and (3) the proper control, 
supply, and distribution of the available skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled labor, 

Use of labor—To assist employers to make the best use of their labor, the 
Ministry of Labor and National Service has a staff of labor-supply inspectom 
with technical experience. These inspectors examine the way in which skilled 
workers are being used; advise how processes can be subdivided and simplified; 
and stimulate the training of workers in employers’ establishments or in training 
centers supervised by the Ministry of Labor and National Service. In addition, 
it is their duty to encourage the upgrading of workers to more highly skilled work, 
and to introduce unskilled men and women to the greatest possible extent, 
Where feasible, they [in cooperation with Government departments] endeavor 
to secure the release of skilled men for transfer to other work of greater impor 
tance. © * *% 

Training.—Large numbers of workers are trained by employers in their own 
workshops and by the Government supply departments in their own factories, 
Besides this, training to a high standard of skill is given in Ministry of Labor 
training centers, supplemented by training at technical colleges and similar estab 
lishments. Training courses normally last from 4 weeks to 5 months. * * * 
Higher grade courses of training are given, whereby employers may get their skilled 
operatives trained to a higher degree free of charge in Government training centen, 
technical colleges, and industrial establishments where the equipment and 
instructors are available. 

Control of labor.—The fall of France and the evacuation of the British Army 
from Dunkirk in May and June 1940 brought home dramatically the vital need 
for organizing the manpower of the country to re-equip the army. On May 22, 
1940, the Emergency Powers (Defense) Act, 1940, was passed to strengthen the 
earlier legislation. Regulations made on the same day under the act gave the 
Minister of Labor and National Service the control of all labor, and power t 
direct any person of any age in Great Britain to perform any service in the United 
Kingdom which that person is capable of performing, at ‘“‘the rate of pay for the 
a = Ss 

The Restriction on Engagement Order of June 1940 was designed to stop the 
growing movement of men from firm to firm. This order, later extended, required 
workers to obtain and employers to give employment in engineering, buildi 
and civil engineering, only through an employment exchange or an appro 
trade-union. Subsequently, this applied to electrical installation, shipbuilding 
and ship repairing, coal mining, the mercantile marine, and agriculture, in addition, 

Vastly increasing numbers of women were going into industry in 1941. To 
insure direction to the places where they were most urgently needed, the Em 
ployment of Women (Control of Engagement) Order was made in January 1942 
Again the employment-exchange machinery of the Ministry of Labor and 
National Service or an ‘agency approved by the Minister were the channel 
used. This order filled a gap in the existing arrangements by insuring that 
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women of 20 to 30 years of age (subject to certain exceptions) could not change 
their jobs without the knowledge of the Ministry. In May 1942, the lower age 
limit was extended downwards to 18; in February 1943, the upper age limit was 
extended to 40 years. 

In 1943, an order was made whereby employers must report to the employment 
exchanges whenever one of their workers, man or woman, leaves or is discharged, 
that is, men between 18 and 65 and women between 18 and 60. In this way the 
Ministry is able to have workers who leave jobs placed in accordance with the 
pational interest. 

Essential-work orders.—The Restriction on Engagement Order of June 1940 
gas part of a short-term policy but soon it was clear that greater powers were 
needed to secure the stabilization of labor in the essential war industries. The 
essential-work orders were accordingly devised. Unnecessary turnover of labor 
was prevented. An increase of production was secured by the resulting economy 
in the use of labor. By scheduling essential undertakings, it was possible to 
restrict drastically an employer’s freedom to discharge a worker and an employee’s 
freedom to leave hisjob. * * * 

The essential-work orders go much farther than restriction on the right to 
Jeave or to discharge. When an undertaking has been scheduled it mfist pay 
every employee a guaranteed wage. The employee, of course, must be capable 
of and available for work and he must be willing to perform alternative service 
within reason outside his usual occupation when his normal work is not available 
for him. 

; The orders also make provision for dealing with absenteeism and persistent 
tardiness. It is now a punishable offense to be absent from work or persistently 
Jate without reasonable excuse. * * #* 

Altogether something like 8,300,000 workers are covered by the various es- 
sential-work orders. 

Supply of labor.—Labor to meet the expanding war industries has been 
supplied by (1) the absorption of the unemployed; (2) the release of labor from 
the less-essentia] industries; (3) the release of labor through an increase in the 
hours of work and a reduction in the length of holidays; and (4) the mobilization 
of housewives and other classes not normally engaged in industrial ‘employment. 

Since the outhreak of war the unemployed in Great Britain have all been 
absorbed and, with the exception of a small number of unfit and immobile workers, 
there is no unemployment. 

Labor has been released from the less-essential industries, such as cotton, wool, 
silk, and artificial silk, boots and shoes, leather goods, woodworking and paper, 
by cutting down their activities through limiting supplies of materials and con- 
centrating production in a smaller number of factories. The manufacture of a 
very wide variety of articles is prohibited. 

Deore of work and holidays were the subject of a statement by the Minister of 
labor and National Service in May 1942. The fullest utilization of manpower 
and womanpower could be achieved only by insuring that all (including those in 
the less-essential industries) were working the fullest possible number of weekly 
hours. * * In assessing the labor force required by industries or under- 


takings, the hours they are working and the holidays they are taking are con- 
sidere * 


Redistribution of labor.—-Large numbers of workers have moved from less- 
essential work to war production voluntarily. * * * In addition, men and 
women in specified age classes are registered under the Registration for Employ- 
ment Order, 1941, and the labor is distributed in accordance with requirements.? 

Woman registrants are called for interview at the employment exchanges in the 
order in which they are expected to be most readily available for work. After 
interview, ‘‘directions’” to work may be given by the national service officer. 
Independent women’s advisory panels have been attached to the employment 
exchanges, so that if doubt arises as to whether a woman should be directed to 
employment, a recommendation from this impartial body can be obtained. Per- 
sons directed to employment are allowed to appeal. Of all women registered 
-~ 26,000 have been compulsorily directed to war work. Many thousands have 

ingly transferred to war work even when it has meant leaving home. 

Although industry is widely dispersed throughout the country, concentration 
of war production is inevitable in some areas, making a substantial transfer of 
labor necessary. At the interviews women are divided into two categories— 
mobile and immobile. Mobile women may be transferred to work beyond daily 


‘Registration of 10,000,000 males and females, respectively, had been completed when the Minister of 
made his manpower statement on September 23, 1943. 
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traveling distance of their homes. If a woman considers that she is not mobile 
and the —, ment exchange does not agree, her case is put to the women 
advisory panel, for advice. part from those women who volunteer to transfe 
to another area, women who have not reached the age of 19 years are not trang. 
ferred away from home. Married women ring | with their husbands and the 
wives of men serving in the armed forces or the Merchant Navy are required, if 
their domestic circumstances permit, to take up war work. They are not, how. 
ever, sent to work beyond daily traveling distance of their homes. 

Great Britain has been divided into three different kinds of areas: (1) Those ip 
which the supply of women, mobile and immobile, is not sufficient to meet the 
existing demands for urgent munitions work, which can therefore only be met by 
a substantial importation of women (i. e. scarcity areas); (2) those in 4vhich the 
existing demands require the services of every available woman in the area, mobile 
and immobile, but do not need importation; and (3) those in which the supply of 
immobile women is sufficient to meet existing demands, the mobile women thug 
being available for transfer. * * * Only mobile women from the last-named 
areas are transferred to munitions vacancies in the first-named areas. 

Great Britain is divided into 11 regions—demand and supply regions. 4 
demand *egion is linked with one or more supply regions whose duty it is to sup 
ply mobile women to munitions vacancies in scarcity areas in their linked region, 

Part-time employment.—The Minister of Labor and National Service is empov- 
ered to direct persons to part-time employment. Large numbers of women ar 
not available for full-time work because of their domestic responsibilities, and 
early in 1943 it was decided, in view of its growing importance, to direct women 
to part-time work. Directions are issued to women between the ages of 18 and 
45 and not to women with children of their own under 14 years of age living with 
them. 

Welfare arrangements.—* * * Welfare arrangements inside British factories 
are controlled by law by means of the factories acts and by regulations made 
under the acts in respect of such matters as safety, lighting, heating and venti- 
lating. Much has been done to secure adequate feeding facilities, to extend welfare 
personnel, and to encourage medical supervision and the provision of factory 
nurses. 

A welfare organization in respect of arrangements outside the factories has also 
been developed by the Ministry of Labor. Arrangements in connection with the 
transfer of workers include the establishment of reception centers and clearing 
hostels and accommodation for transferred workers (who are cared for during 
sickness.) Adequate transport facilities between home or lodgings and works 
have had to be organized. The care of young children of women war workers, 
the shopping problems of industrial workers, and the recreation and entertain- 
ment of workers have been given the most careful study. * 

Consultation with industry.—On the outbreak of war the Minister of Labor and 
National Service set up under his own chairmanship, a National Joint Advisory 
Council consisting of representatives of the Trades Union Congress General Coun- 
cil and the British Employers’ Confederation. * * * When, in May 1940, the 
Minister was given full powers of labor control, the Council appointed a joint 
consultative committee to advise him on matters arising out of such legislation, 

* The Council has been consulted on major matters of policy, for example, 
the essential-work order. 

Joint bodies representing organized employers and workpeople also advise the 
Minister on matters affecting particular industries and services; and on problems 
affecting women he has the advice of a Women’s Consultative Committee. The 
value of this joint consultation cannot be overestimated. 
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MEPPOIOO OOS 


Union Agreements in Agricultural-Machinery Industry’ 


THE agricultural-machinery industry, for purposes of this report, 
includes establishments which in 1939 were primarily engaged in the 
manufacture of agricultural machinery and equipment, and new 
plants established since 1939 to manufacture these products. The 
industry includes agricultural tractors, tractors used on construction 
work, and industrial tractors, but excludes agricultural hand tools.’ 
Many of these establishments are currently engaged in the manu- 
facture of tanks and other ordnance production and employment has 

anded considerably as a result of the war program. In September 
1939 there were approximately 56,000 workers in this industry; by 
September 1943 the number had grown to almost 96,000. 

Although a relatively small number of large plants dominate the 
industry, agricultural machinery is also manufactured in a consider- 
able number of small plants. Proximity to the market is probably 
the chief factor influencing the location of the farm-machinery indus- 

The grain farms of the Midwest constitute the largest market 
for the output of agricultural machinery, and Illinois and Wisconsin 
are the leading producers of farm machinery in the country. 


Collective Bargaining in the Industry 


Approximately 70 percent of the workers in the agricultural- 
machinery industry are covered by union agreements, more than 
three-fourths of these being employed in Illinois and Wisconsin.° 
Most of the large plants are covered by agreements, but the extent 
of union organization among the small plants is somewhat less. Of 
the 65 agreements in the farm-machinery industry of which the 
Bureau has record, 7 cover over 2,500 workers each; 9, between 1,000 
and 2,500 workers each; and 9, between 500 and 1,000. The 7 largest 
plants under agreement employ nearly two-thirds of the organized 
workers. 

Almost 55 percent of the agricultural-machinery workers under 

ment are represented by the United Farm Equipment and Metal 
orkers of America (C. I. O.). The United Automobile, Aircraft 
and Agricultural Implement Workers of America (C. I. O.) has 
eements covering nearly 20 percent of the organized workers, 

e federal labor unions of the A. F. of L. represent about 15 per- 

' Prepared in the Bureau’s Industrial Relations Division by Everett M. Kassalow. 

*The 1939 Census of Manufactures divides the agricultural-machinery industry into two classes; one 
includes all agricultural machinery except tractors, the other is limited to tractors. These two classes are 
cmsidered jointly in this article. 

‘This report is confined to agreements negotiated by unions which have agreements with more than one 
company. National Labor Relations Board election victories, involving about 6,000 workers, have recently 
been won by various unions in this industry. However, as these unions have not yet negotiated agree- 
ments, they are not included in this report. 
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cent and the United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of 
America (C. I. O.) represent more than 5 percent. Other agreements 
in the industry were negotiated by the International Association gf 
Machinists (A. F. of L.), United Steelworkers of America (C. I. 0), 
the International Union of Molders and Foundry Workers of North 
America (A. F. of L.), the United Automobile Workers of Amerigg 
(A. F. of L.), the Pattern Makers League of North America (A. F 
of L.), and the Metal Trades Department (A. F. of L.). 

Unionization in the industry did not begin on a major scale until 
about 1937, although a few plants were under agreement before that 
date, and some of the larger companies, notably the International 
Harvester Co., had established employee-representation associations, 
In some cases, organization of these plants by international unions 
was facilitated by the existence of these representation plans and many 
of the officers and much of the machinery of the inside organizations 
were absorbed by the newly established locals of the international 
unions. 

The United Farm Equipment and Metal Workers of America was 
originally a division of the Steel Workers Organizing Committe 
(C.I.0.). In July 1938, this group of locels withdrew from the Stee 
Workers and established the Sara Equipment Workers Organizi 
Committee, which in September 1942 was granted an internatialll 
charter by the C. I. O. and adopted its present name. 

The United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America (C. I. O.) secured an agreement in 1937 with 
the Racine (Wis.) plant of the J. I. Case Co., one of the largest com- 
panies in the industry. This union was originally established to 
organize workers in the automobile industry, but in 1937 its constitu 
tion was amended specifically to include agricultural-implement § 
workers. Between 1938 and 1941, several attemots were made to 
merge the Farm Equipment Workers and the United Automobile 
Workers, but without success. 

The Pattern Makers League of North America (A. F. of L.), the 
International Molders and Foundry Workers Union of North America 
(A. F. of L.), and the International Association of Machinists (A. Ff. 
of L.) have each negotiated a number of agreements covering certain 
skilled groups in a number of the large plants in the industry. h 
nearly all cases the production workers in these’ plants have been 
organized by other unions. Since this report deaJs primarily with the 

roduction workers, the agreements for these special groups are not 
included in the following discussion. 


Coverage and Duration of Agreements 


The following is an analysis of 36 agreements in the files of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, which cover nearly 90 percent of the 
employees in the industry working under agreements. All of these 
agreements were in effect during all or most of 1943; a few have 
expired during recent months and at present are subject to renegoti 
tion. The greatest number of agreements were originally negotiated 
for 1-year periods, but they are automatically renewed trom year 
year unless a 30- or 60-day notice of intention to change or terminate 
has been filed by one or both parties. Nine agreements, including 
six for the International Harvester, plants, are in effect fo. the dure 
tion of the war. 
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Maintenance workers as well as production workers are included 
under the terms of most of the agreements. Twenty-nine of the 36 
ments specifically exclude persons who perform supervisory func- 
tions, variously defined as foremen, assistant foremen, or super- 
yisors; the others make no reference to supervisors or foremen in the 
coverage clauses. 
Among the larger plants under agreement, which are included in this 
report, are the following:* 


Company and plant Union 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co.: 
Springfield, Ill United Farm Equipment and 
Metal Workers of America 


(C. I. 0.) 


Metal Trades Council (A. F. 
of L.). 


es seein Workers (C. 


David Bradley Manufacturing Works: 
Bradley, Ill 


1.1L. Case Co.: 
Racine, Wis 


Rock Island, Ill Do. 
Rockford, Ill Do. 
Caterpillar Tractor Co.: 
I 86s cae ack pcs wena ke git sarin te deat _. United Farm Equipment and 
Metal Workers of America 
(C. I. O.). 
Cleveland Tractor Co.: 
Cleveland, Ohio Federal Labor Union (A. F. of L.). 
Deere & Co.: 
John Deere Harvester Works, East United Automobile Workers (C. 
Mcline, Ill. I. O.). 


International Harvester Co.: 
Tractor Works, Chicago, Ill United Farm Equipment & Metal 
Workers of America (C. I. O.). 
McCormick Works, Chicago, Ill Do. 
East Moline Works, East Moline, Il Do. 
Richmond Works, Richmond, Ind 
Farmall Works, Rock Island, Ill 
Milwaukee Works, Milwaukee, Wis_---- -- 
Massey-Harris Co.: 
Racine, Wis 


Batavia, N. Y 


Do. 
7 Labor Union (A. F. of L.). 
0. 


poe Workers (C. 
United Steelworkers of America 


Minneapolis- Moline Power Implemert Co.: 
Minneapolis, Minn United Electrical, Radio and 


Machine Workers of America 
C. I. O.). 


Moline, Ill Do. 
Oliver Farm Equipment Co.: 
South Bend, Ind United Farm Equipment and 
Metal Workers of America 


(C. I. 0.). 
D 


Oo. 
United Automobile Workers (A. 
F. of L.). 


Charles City, Iowa 
Battle Creek, Mich 


‘Some of these unions have agreements with additional plants of the same and other companies, but these 
weomiited because they are not classified by the Census as belonging to the agricultural-machinery indus- 
try. Current avreements for the following organized plauts in the industry were not available at the time 
this report “7a; prepared, and they are, therefore not included in the analysis: Allis-Chalmers Manufactur- 
ing Co., La Porte, Ind. (United Farm Equipment and Metal Workers of America, C. I. O.); Oliver Farm 

t Co., Springfield, Ohio (United Automobile Workers of America, C. I. O.); Deere and Mansur 

orks of Deere & Co., Moline, Ill. (United Farm Equipment and Metal Workersof America, C. I. 0.). 
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Union Status * 


The importance of the National War Labor Board in influence 
the pattern of collective-bargaining relationships is clearly reveale 
in this industry. Maintenance-of-membership clauses are included; 
17 agreements which cover more than 80 percent of the workers unde 
the 36 agreements. The clauses were incorporated as a result ¢ 
National War Labor Board orders in 13 of the cases, including most 
the large plants, namely, the three J. I. Case Co. plants, the Olive 
Farm Equipment Co. plants at Charles City and South Bend, th 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., and the six International Harvester plants! 
Among the four plants which adopted maintenance-of-membershp 
clauses voluntarily are the John Deere Harvester Works and th 
Springfield plant of the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 

Only a small number of workers in this relatively newlyforganized 
industry are employed under closed- or urion-shop conditions whid 
require union membership as a condition of employment. Two @ 
the nine agreements which provide for a closed or union shop exe 
those employees who were not members prior to the signing of th 
agreement; however, all new employees must‘join the union. Only 
one large plant in the industry operates under a union-shop plap, 
namely, the Minneapolis-Moline Power Implement Co. at Minne 
apolis, which has had bargaining relationships with the United Ele. 
trical, Radio and Machine Workers for a number of years. 

Ten of the 36 agreements, covering between 10 and 15 percent d 
the workers under agreement, provide no recognition beyond that d 
establishing the union as the sole bargaining agent. ‘These a 
ments are chiefly confined to smaller plants, although they includ 
the Cleveland Tractor Co., the two Massey-Harris plants, and the 
Oliver Farm Equipment Co. plant at Battle Creek. 

Union activity or solicitation of members on ccmpany time i 
specifically prohibited in most of the agreements. The Allis-Chalmen 
agreement, however, states that the union may zolicit membership 
upon company premises outside of working hours, although the com 
pany reserves the right to withdraw this privilege. 


COLLECTION OF UNION DUES 


None of the agreements in the agricultural-machinery industay 
provides for an automatic check-off of union dues by the company, 
and only four agreements permit individual employees to authorim 
deductions from their pay for union dues. Two of these are with 
plants which recognize the union as the sole bargaining agent, ones 
a union-shop agreement, and the fourth includes a maintenance 
membership clause. 

Although some of the agreements specifically prohibit the collection 
of union dues on company time or property, the John Deere Harvester 
Works and,the Allis-Chalmers agreements permit the collection d 
union dues during lunch or before or after work. 

‘ For a detailed explanation of the various types of union status me Seay Labor Review, Febramy 


1943 (pp. 284-290): Types of Union Recognition in Effect in January 1943. 
4 In the International Harvester cases the National War Labor Board did not grant maintenance-of-me 


bership until a apeny of the members in each local had voted in favor of acceptance of such © clause. Tt 
date, this is the only case in which the Board has included such an election as a prerequisite in a maint 
nance-of-membership order. 
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Industrial Relations 
Wage Provisions 


All but one of the agreements covering large plants provide for 
piece work as well as time work, but only about half of the agree- 
ments with smaller companies mention both types of raies. Detailed 
oecupational-wage listings are provided in only eight agreements, 
although one other agreement speciiies an addition of 5 cents an hour 
to the regular rate during the time any employee is called upon to do 
supervisory work. Four of the agreements with occupational listings 
and 11 other agreements specify plant-wide minimum rates. While 
these minimum hourly rates range from 40 to 75 cents, 13 agreements 
provide a plant minimum of at least 60 cents for men. Minimum 
rates tend to be somewhat higher in the large plants than in the 
smaller plants. 

Four agreements have lower plant minimum rates for women 
workers than for men, the differences ranging from 10 to 15 cents per 
hour. Two agreements specifically prohibit different rates for men 
and women doing the same kind of work. In the remaining agree- 
ments no reference is made to wages of men and women, as such. 

Eleven of the 15 agreements containing plant minimum rates 
provide hiring rates for new, inexperienced workers, which are below 
the general minimumscele. In nine of these agreements the differences 
between hiring and minimum rates range from 5 to 10 cents; in the tenth 
agreement the difference is set at 3 cents and in the eleventh at 22 
cents. In six of these plants, the new employee is advanced directly 


to the minimum hourly rate after intervals which range from 30 
days to 6 months, while in the other five, the minimum is reached by 


means of successive increases over a period varying in the different 
plants from 90 days to 2 years. 


PIECE-RATE SYSTEMS 


Most of the 28 agreements which mention piece work provide for 
some form of union participation in rate setting. In two of the 
smaller plants the union has a voice in determining individual rates. 
In one of these, the agreement states that the management may 
modify old rates or set new rates only by mutual agreement with the 
designated representative of the union, while in the other, the agree- 
ment provides that where piece rates prevail or are to be instituted, 
such rates shall be established by a joint employer-union committee. 
Sixteen agreements grant the union the right to negotiate with 
management on disputed rates; for example, the Massey-Harris Co. 
agreement (Batavia, N. Y.), states: “In the event that an average 
piece worker claims inability to make the basic rate, then a time 
study shall be promptly made by the company, and on the basis 
of such a time study, the company and the union will make mutually 
satisfactory disposition of the grievance.” 

In addition to granting the union the right to negotiate with manage- 
ment over disputes arising in connection with piece rates, some agree- 
ments provide specific safeguards for piece workers. The Cleveland 
Tractor agreement, for example, provides: 

No production workers engaged in work which normally carries a bonus rate 

be required to work for more than 2 days at the established day rate by 


mason of lack of tools or time-study men. At the end of such 2-day period, if 
apermanent bonus rate has not been established, a temporary_bonus rate shall 
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be put into effect; otherwise the operator shall be paid at the rate of 150 pereey 
of the day rate. 


The J. I. Case Co. agreement covering the Racine plant states: 


If any established piece rates do not permit a normal operator working aty 
reasonable pace to earn at least 10 cents per hour in excess of the base rate, th 
job shall be restudied and the revised piece price made retroactive to the dateg 
the filing of the grievance * * *. If an employee shall fail to earn the bag 
rate on any assigned operation because of the failure of the company to maintajy 
jigs, tools, or fixtures, or by reason of faulty stock, or iack of materials, or becaug 
of working on short runs, he shall be paid not less than base rate * * *, 
ployees who ordinarily and usually work on piece-work operations shall, whe 
emploved on sample or experimental work or when detailed to serve as instru 
be paid not less than 5 cents per hour above their average hourly earnings 
piece work. 

INTERIM WAGE ADJUSTMENTS 


None of the agreements studied for this industry contains proyi 
sions for automatic reconsideration of wages if the cost of livin 
decreases or increases. In 21 agreements there is no reference of any 
kind to interim wage adjustments, thus implying that the genem 
wage rates specified in the agreement, or those existing at the time the 
agreement was signed, are to remain for the duration of the agree 
ment. Of the 15 which permit reconsideration of wages, 5 allow the 
question to be brought up at any time, while the others provide spec. 
fied intervals. Thus, five of the International Harvester agreements 
permit the review of wages 6 months after the signing of the agreement 
and thereafter every 2 months upon 30 days’ notice by either party, 
Expressed in one agreement and implied in the others, the basis for 
reconsideration of wages is “‘to meet changing conditions regarding 
hours, wages, and working conditions.” 


MINIMUM CALL PAY AND RECALL FOR OVERTIME 


Payment of a minimum amount to employees who report at their 
hourly shift time, but are not employed a full shift, is provided in al 
agreements except a few with small companies. Not quite half d 
the workers, including those at the Caterpillar Tractor Co., th 
Allis-Chalmers plant, and the John Deere Harvester Works, an 
guaranteed a minimum of 4 hours’ reporting pay. The greatest 
proportion of the other workers receive 2 hours’ pay, although some 
are allowed pay for 3 hours. 

The same minimum call pay probably applies to work outside 
regular hours in most plants, but only about half of the agreements 
specifically provide such guaranties for workers who are recalled afte 
their regular shifts. Some of these set overtime rates for the totd 
minimum time guaranteed. 


SHIFT DIFFERENTIALS 


With the institution of round-the-clock production in an increasing 
number of industries, the payment of shift bonuses has taken om 
special significance. All the agreements in this industry, except some 
covering small plants, refer to night operations, and about 80 percent 
of the workers under these agreements are allowed a wage differential 
for night work. Four of the eight agreements which refer to night 
work but do not establish night differentials provide that, if the com 
pany establishes 3 shifts in the plant, employees on all shifts are # 
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receive 15 minutes on company time at the regular hourly rate for 
the lunch period. 

Predominantly in this industry, the same bonus is provided for the 
third as for the second shift, some of the agreements specifically 
mentioning two night shifts while others merely say “all night work.” 
Under agreements providing night differentials nearly 40 percent of 
the workers covered are allowed 5 percent over day rates for all night 
work, and 30 percent are allowed 10 percent over day rates. 

The proportions of workers under agreements providing shift 
differentials are shown in the following, table for the various shifts. 


Wage Differentials for Night Work in Agricultural-Machinery Industry 





- | Differential paid for— 
Proportion of workers cove’ | 
77 differentials 





Second shift Third shift 





5 cents per hour. 

10 cents per hour. 

5 percent over day rate. 
10 percent over day rate. 
10 percent over day rate. 


3 cents per hour 

10 cents per hour 

5 percent over day rate 
5 percert over day rate 
10 percent over day rate. 








General night-shift differentials 





5 cents per hour.! 
5 percent over day rate. 








1Qne agreement provides a 5-cent differential for “regular” night workers, and 2 cents for employees 
working on rotating shifts. 


Pay for Overtime, Week-End Work, and Holidays 


Overtime pay for all work in excess of 8 hours per day or 40 hours 

r week, at time and a half, is provided for all production workers 
in all the agreements and for maintenance workers in nearly all. 

Although many of the agreements provide premium rates for Satur- 
day and Sunday work, the majority of these were negotiated before 
the effective date of Executive Order No. 9240.’ In 21 agreements, 
most of which are for smaller companies, specific reference is made 
to Saturday and Sunday or to Sunday only, and most of these exclude 
watchmen, firemen, and other maintenance workers from week-end 
premium rates. Without exception the larger-company agreements 
which refer to Saturday and Sunday provide time and a half for 
Saturday work and double time for Sunday work. Some of the small! 
plants provide time and a half for both days, while others pay double 
time for Sunday with no mention of Saturday. 

Most of the agreements for the large plants provide time and a 
half for the sixth day and double time for the seventh day worked in 
aworkweek with no premium for Saturday and Sunday as such. The 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. agreement specifically states that this pro- 
vision on premium pay has been included in order to conform with 
the Executive order, and another agreement provides for the restora- 
tion of premium pay for Saturday and Sunday work as such after 
the war emergency. 


" Agreement provisions regulating pay for week-end work have been superseded by Executive Order No. 
92 “on all work relating to the prosecution of the war.” The order prohibits premium pay for Saturday 
and Sunday work as such and makes the payment of double time for the seventh consecutive day of a regu- 
larly scheduled workweek mandatory. Fayment of a premium rate on the sixth day is permitted if it has 
been paid previously either for the sixth day of work or for Saturday. 
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Under the Executive order, even where no work is performed on, 
holiday, this day is counted as a day worked in computing the sixth 
day in a workweek, unless the agreement has a provision to th 
contrary. None of the agreements studied included such a statg# 
ment; one agreement, however, specifically provides for time andy 
half after 32 hours in a holiday week. 


HOLIDAYS 


None of the agreements in the agricultural-machinery industy 
provides pay for holidays not worked, but nearly all provide penalty 
rates for work performed on designated holidays. The great majority 
of the agreements conform to the Government provision that time and 
a half be paid for work performed on six designated holidays.* Hog. 
ever, 10 agreements, which were negotiated prior to Executive Orde 
No. 9240, fix double-time rates and three specify seven holidays 
while several make no reference to holidays.’ One provides for pay 
at the rate of time and a half during the ‘‘war emergency”’, with the 
return to double time after the war. The six International Harveste 
agreements require time and a half on those jobs which customarily 
operate on a 7-day basis and double time for emergency work @ 
legal holidays. Five agreements, all with smaller plants, specifically 
exclude watchmen, firemen, janitors, and similar nonproductio 
workers from the special holiday rate. 


‘Paid Vacations 


Almost 95 percent of the workers under agreement are entitled t 
paid vacations after meeting specified service qualifications. Of the 
eight agreements which do not contain paid-vacation provisions, 
only one is with a large company. 

About 55 percent of the workers are covered by agreements whid 
provide minimum and maximum vacation allowances based on length 
of service. The six International Harvester Co. plants, the two 
Minneapolis-Moline Co. plants, and the John Deere Harvester Works 
agreements provide 1 week’s vacation with pay after 1 year of service 
and 2 weeks with pay after 5 years of service. Several agreements of 
smaller companies provide graduated vacation allowances, ranging 
from 3 days after 2 years’ service and 1 week after 3 years, to 1 week } 
after 1 year and to 3 weeks after 25 years’ service. 

The Caterpillar Tractor Co. employees receive 2 weeks’ vacation, 
with pay equal to 4 percent of the employee’s gross earnings during 
the preceding company fiscal year. All of the remaining agreements 
provide 1 week’s vacation allowance, the service requirements ranging 
from 10 months to 2 years. 


Leave of Absence 


Leaves of absence for personal reasons, such as illness in the family 
and temporary physical disability, are permitted in 27 of the % 
agreements and cover over 95 percent of the total workers. W 


* Executive Order No. 9240 requires the payment of time and a half on New Year’s Day, Fourth of Jaly, 
Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, and Christmas Day, and either Memorial Day or one other holiday@ 
greater local importance, and prohibits premium pay for any other holiday. 

* The terms of the Executive order apply to all plants engaged in war production and would, therefor 
supersede the provisions of these agreements. 
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some agreements limit such leave to 6 months or less, in most of them 
no time limits on Jeave are mentioned. Three of the International 
Harvester agreements, which have no limits for other reasons, stipulate 
that pregnant employees are to be granted 1 year of leave. Fifteen 

ments, including five which do not specify any time limits on 
leave, provide cumulation of seniority during an employee’s absence. 
The seniority status of the employee on his return is not mentioned 
in the other 12 agreements. 

Leave of absence for union business is provided in 22 agreements, 
including almost all of the larger companies and covering approxi- 
mately 90 percent of the workers. The extent of this leave varies 
from 30 days to an indefinite period, although most permit at least 
| year’s leave for union business. Cumulative seniority for employees 
on leave for union business is provided for in at least 16 agreements; 
under the others the seniority status is not clear. 


Seniority Rules 


Seniority rights, acquired after serving specified probationary 
periods, are provided in all but 1 of the 36 agreements. Although 
probationary periods vary from 15 days to 1 year, the greater number 
require at least 3 months. Those agreements which require 6 months 
or longer before seniority begins are with large companies. These 
unusually long periods are due to the normally seasonal nature of the 
industry and to the fact that such companies periodically employ large 
numbers of temporary employees. 

Seniority rights, once acquired, apply to lay-offs and rehiring, and 
in many cases also affect promotions. Under a few agreements 
senior employees have first choice cf shifts and vacation time. 

Employees may exercise their seniority rights in connection with 
lay-offs and rehiring, or promotions, only in the unit to which seniority 
applies. In 19 agreements, covering more than 55 percent of the 
workers, the unit specified is the department; in 5 agreements (all 
with very small plants), seniority is on a plant-wide basis, but one of 
these specifies that seniority applies by occupation. Both the plant 
and the department are specified as units in 9 agreements, covering 
more than 40 percent of the workers. Included among these are the 6 
International Harvester agreements, which state that employees 
obtain department seniority after 6 months, and plant seniority 
alter 1 year. Only 2 agreements, both with small plants, fail to define 
the unit to which seniority applies; one of these states that “seniority 
will be recognized insofar as possible * * * but in our factory 
the work is in so many departments. that no further statement of 
seniority can be given definitely.”’ 


LOSS OF SENIORITY 


Under most agreements seniority is generally retained durin 
ong of enforced lay-offs—usually limited, however, to a specifie 
ength of time, after which seniority mghts are lost. Nineteen agree- 


ments, covering more than 95 percent of the workers under agreement, 
specify periods from 1 to 5 years, although the greatest number of 

provide for the retention of seniority rights for at least 3 years 
following any lay-off; in a few agreements the time varies with the 
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length of the employee’s previous service. Eight agreements, cove, 
ing a little more than 5 percent of the workers, set no time limit on th 
retention of seniority by employees during lay-off. The others & 
not indicate how a lay-off affects the employee’s seniority status, 

Failure of a laid-off employee to return to work within a specified 
time—from a few days to a few weeks—when requested by the com 
pany to report, results in loss of seniority under most agreementy 
although in a few cases laid-off employees are permitted to rejeg 
offers of temporary employment without loss of seniority. Qp 
agreement, which establishes no time limit for retention of seniority 
requires laid-off employees to report to the company every 3 month 

In addition to conditions arising from lay-offs, other grounds fg 
loss of seniority mentioned in agreements include failure to report ty 
work at termination of a leave of absence or furlough, engaging 
other employment without consent of the company, and inability 
of the company to find the worker when desiring to notify him t 
return to work. 

LAY-OFF AND REHIRING 


Seniority is the determining factor in selecting workers for lay-ff 
and rehiring, according to nearly all the agreements. When lay 
occur and more than one type of work is included in the plant ord 
partment unit to which seniority applies, longer-service employeg 
may displace shorter-service employees on other occupations, p 
vided they are “‘capable of doing the work of the shorter-servig 


employee.’ n scme cases, the employee who displaces or “‘bumps® 
mployee.” I tl lo} ho displaces or “bumps 


a worker with less seniority is put on probation for a period rangi 


from 3 days to a few weeks, and if it is found that he is not performing 
satisfactorily on the new job, he may be laid off. 

Two agreements, covering a small number of workers, specify ths 
in lay-offs seniority is to be given consideration along with such othe 
factors as experience, efficiency, physical fitness, family status, es 
Two other agreements which include seniority provisions do 


} 


specify the status of senior employees in connection with lay-offs 
rehiring. One agreement provides that at the termination of t 
war or national emergency, ‘‘all male employees will be given png 
rights of employment over female factory employees,” but 4 
states that ‘‘wherever possible,- preference in hiring will be given 
the wives of the men serving in the armed forces of the country. 

Lay-off notice—Advance notice of lay-offs to employees or tot 
union, or to both, is required in about half of the agreements. 
most cases the length of this notice varies from 1 to 3 days, althow 
one agreement provides for 2 wecks’ notice to employees with at le 
1 year of service. One agreement with a small plant provides that 
regular employee whose employment is permanently terminated # 
be given 1 week’s notice or 1 week’s pay in lieu thereof. 

Lay-off of union stewards.—Eighteen agreements, covering m 
than three-fourths of the workers under agreement, encourage ¢ 
tinuity of grievance-adjustment personnel by providing that 
union’s shop committeemen and stewards are to head the comp 
seniority-rating lists as far as lay-offs are concerned. The numbef 
union officials with preferred seniority status is frequently spect 
in the agreement, and such officials must, of course, be capa 
performing the work of the employees they may displace. 
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a Cover §=Work sharing.—Thirteen agreements provide for work sharing 
aa on the before lay-offs are made. These agreements cover most of the large 
> statalll do companies, including the six International Harvester plants. Nearly 


j all of them provide for the lay-off of probational employees before 
hes specified york sharing commences. In the Cleveland Tractor agreement, all 
by the COME workers with less than 4 years’ seniority, and in ancther agreement 
agreements with a smaller company, employees with less than 2 years’ seniority, 
ed to reject all be laid off before work sharing is instituted. 

nority.’ One Eleven agreements provide that work will be shared until the 
of senionity hours are reduced to 32 per week. Two agreements establish mini- 
ry 3 mont mum workweeks of 36 hours and 30 hours, respectively, before lay- 


fo report ofis are to be made on the basis of seniority. 


engaging it 
ind inability 
otify him t Only 1 agreement with a small plant provides for promotion on the 
basisof seniority alone. In 21 agreements, covering almost three-fourths 
athe workers, seniority is to be considered along with other factors, 
such as ability and skill. The greatest proportion of these agreements 
rs for lay-l indude a clause similar to that found in the Caterpillar Tractor agree- 
Vhen lay- ment, stating that in promotions, “length of service will govern 
plant ordei ghenever qualifications for the next job are approximately equal.” 
e employed | few agreements specifically provide that disputes arising out of 
pations, PIM pemotions may be referred to the grievance machinery. The agree- 
orter-ServieW ment which provides that seniority alone is to govern promotions 
or “buMps> limits seniority to department.units. Several agreements do not 
riod ranging indude prucedures for promotion; one of these specifies that promo- 
t performillf tions are to be the exclusive prerogative of management and the 
others say nothing about the matter. 


PROMOTIONS 


specify thal 

th such ott Discharge 

a status, eh 

sions do Specific reasons for discharge are included in only a few agreements, 
1 lay-offs the majority merely stating that employees are to be discharged only 


ation Of thi for “just” or “reasonable” cause. Typical of those giving specific 
© given PEM causes is the Oliver Farm Equipment agreement, covering the Battle 
48 but aii Creek plant, which states: 
} " sca Causes for discharge may be for insubordination, dishonesty, inefficiency or 
1€ COUDUY. BF violation of shop rules. It is agreed that the decision to discharge an employee 
ees OF tO (HB must rest upon evidence that is conclusive and that the reason for discharge will 
eements. beclearly stated to the employee. 
uys, althe Most of the agreements provide for appeal of discharge cases and 
with at lem where the subject of discharge is not specifically mentioned it can be 
wa tsumed that, discharge cases may be submitted to the regular griev- 
minated 8 meemachinery. In 20 agreements, covering about 75 percent of the 
ers, the union is expressly granted the right to Submit the cases 


vering MOMBot discharged workers under the regular grievance procedure, 17 of 

courage 6 these specifying that if the employee’s discharge is found to be unjust, 

ne — leis to be reinstated with full compensation for time iost. Discharge 
ne 


complaints must be presented to the company within a few days after 
he number employee’s discharge, and are to be disposed of within a specified 
ntly spect mod, usually 5 days. The International Harvester Co. agreements 
ye capa wide that “the company must be notified of a claim of wrongful 
e. pension or discharge within 3 working days after same occurs and 
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the case shall be taken up promptly and diligent efforts made 
dispose of it within 5 working days.” 

Three agreements—two with the Minneapolis-Moline Co. play 
and one with the John Deere Harvester Works—provide that befom 
any employee may be discharged the company must give advang 
notice to the steward of the department in which the employee j 
working. The John Deere agreement further specifies that disch 
employees who so desire will be granted a hearing, in which the em 
ployee, union, and company will participate. If it is decided that th 
employee has been unjustly discharged, he is to be reinstated to hy 
former status, with no loss in pay. 


Military Service and War Jobs © 


Reemployment and seniority rights of employees who volunteer 
are drafted for military service are referred to in 26 of the 36 agre 
ments, covering more than 80 percent of the workers under agreement. 
Most of the agreements state that upon presentation of an honorable 
discharge certificate the employee is to be restored to his forme 
position, or one of similar status and pay, with no loss in seniority, 
unless the company’s circumstances have so changed as to make ths 
impossible. 

Nine agreements, including those of the six International Harvest 
plants, the two idiemeasialte Matine agreements, and the Alls 
Chalmers agreement, include pledges by the company to pay th 

remium on the absent employee’s group-life-insurance policy for a 
east 1 year. Four agreements require the company to pay a bonw 
equal to 1 month’s salary to all employees entering military servie 
and two specifically provide the payment of earned vacation bonuses 

War jobs.—Six agreements, all but one of which are with larg 
companies, refer to the seniority status of employees who transfer o 
are transferred to other plants engaged in war work. Two, includiy 
the Massey-Earris (Racine) agreement, merely state that seniority 
shall accumulate for workers who are drafted by the Government for 
occupational as well as military reasons. Two Oliver Farm Equip 
ment Co. agreements (Charles City and South Bend) provide, thatil 
the company “is unable to give full-time employment to an employe, 
it will, at the request of the employee, grant him a leave of absenc 
without the loss of seniority rights to obtain full-time employmentin 
another defense industry.” Further, the agreements state that 
“added consideration” will be given to any employee “whose services 
of a special nature and may be necessary for governmental defense 
projects.” ; 

Two of the International Harvester agreements provide special 
protection for employees who are laid off by the company and 
subsequently enter “‘defense’”’ work: 

Where an employee having seniority rights with the company and working @ 
nondefense production is laid off and obtains defense employment with anothe 
company, and that fact is properly certified to the International Harvester Co.,t 
will not report back for nondefense production work in order to protect his seni 
ity so long as he retains the defense employment for which he was certified. 
he shifts from one defense employment to another there must be a recertification® 
to his new defense employment. 


” For a more complete discussion of this problem, see Monthly Labor Review, December 1942 (p. 1149): 
Military Service and War-Job Clauses in Union Agreements. 
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These two agreements further state that if any employee who is work- 
ing on nondefense production wishes to accept ‘defense employment 
with another company * * *” he “may be released with full 
protection of * * * seniority rights” if the International Har- 
yester Co. agrees that he “can be spared or loaned.” 

Employees shifted to war-work departments, temporarily created 
during the national emergency, are protected from loss of seniority in 
the John Deere Harvester Works agreement, which provides that 
employees ‘‘will retain and accumulate seniority” in the departments 
“rom which they were transferred to war work.” New employees in 
these temporary departments accumulate seniority, ‘‘and after the war 
wil carry this seniorit: to whatever division they may be transferred.’’ 


Safety and Sanitation 


Clauses relating to health, safety, and sanitation are contained in 
most of the agreements. Such clauses generally consist of pledges by 
the employer ‘‘to furnish healthful working conditions at all times and 
to provide adequate and modern devices with regard to safety and 
sanitation.” Disputes arising under this article are usually referred 
to the regular grievance machinery. 

About half of the agreements provide for union participation in the 

administration of plant health and safety rules, generally by means of a 
special safety committee. The Caterpillar Tractor Co. agreement, for 
eample, states: 
Itis agreed that the union will appoint a safety committee of three to encourage 
the observance of safety rules and the furtherance of the safety and sanitation 
programs, with which committee the company’s safety representatives will meet 
once each month at a mutually agreeable time. 

Three of the International Harvester Co. agreements, in addition to 
poviding for union participation in the administration of plant safety 
niles, establish 15-minute rest periods in the morning and afternoon for 
female employees. 


Adjustment of Disputes 


All but one of the agreements establish formal machinery for the 
justment of grievances and the majority provide some form of 
itration procedure. As might be expected, the agreements cover- 
ing the larger plants contain more detailed provisions on the presenta- 
tion of grievances, the functions of shop stewards, etc., than do those 
@vering smaller plants. In only a few cases is the term “grievance” 
deined; for example, the Caterpillar Tractor agreement defines a 
mievance as “‘any difference which might arise between the parties or 
tetween the cormpany and an employee covered by this agreement, as 
(1) any matter relating to wages, hours of work, or working con- 
ms not covered by this agreement; and (2) any matter involving 
theinterpretation or violation of any provisions of this agreement.”’ 


GRIEVANCE MACHINERY 


Agreements in the agricultural-machinery industry vary consider- 
ibly with respect to the procedures to be used in presenting grievances 
othe foremen. Under the terms of 20 agreements (including the 6 
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International Harvester plants), which cover &lmost 85 percent of 
workers, the employee has the option of presenting grievances to }j 
foreman alone or of being accompanied or represented by his gs 
steward or other designated union official. Eight agreements, cov 
ing small plants, require the employee to consult with his foremang 
other subordinate company official before taking his grievance to th 
union. Under the terms of 6 agreements, the union steward presen 
the grievances to the foreman, while under 2 others the aggrieyg 
employee must accompany the union representative. 

If grievances are not adjusted through this procedure, the agne 
ments generally provide that the shop steward shall take up the dispuk 
with the department foreman and, if necessary, with the plant supe. 
intendent. If the dispute is not settled at this stage, it is referred ty 
the entire plant grievance committee and some designated company 
representative. Five of the International Harvester agreemeny 
provide that if the grievance cannot be adjusted by the employee, @ 
his steward, and his foreman, it is to be referred directly to the sh 
committee of the union and a committee appointed by the plan 
superintendent. 

When a dispute is not settled by the entire plant committee and th 
management representatives, the union may usually call upon @ 
outside representative, frequently a national official of the union, wh 
attempts to adjust the difference in conference with top representp 
tives of the company. 

To guard against prolonged delay in the disposition of dispute, 
almost all the large company agreements impose time limits on th 
operation of the grievance machinery and many provide for frequent 
regular meetings between the plant grievance committee and th 
management. 


PAYMENT DURING ADJUSTMENT MEETINGS 


Shop stewards are paid for time spent in attendance at all formd 
grievance meetings with management held during working hous 
under the terms of 11 agreements, covering more than 40 percentd 
the workers. Under 10 additional agreements, covering almost # 
percent of the workers, stewards receive pay for time lost only if th 
meetings are called by management. Four agreements, covering 
slightly over 5 percent of the workers, specifically state that attendant 
at grievance meetings is on the employee’s own time. No mentio 
is made in the remaining agreements of payment or nonpayment f@ 
time spent in adjusting grievances. 


ARBITRATION 


Arbitration by an impartial individual or agency, when negotiation 
between the highest union and company officials fail to result ims 
settlement, is provided in 19 agreements, covering three-fourths d 
the workers. Fourteen of these, covering more than half of th 
workers, provide that unsettled disputes are to be submitted to arb 
tration at the request of either party. Among these are two Inte 
national Harvester plants (Rock Island and Milwaukee), the Al 
Chalmers plant, the Minneapolis-Moline plant at Minneapolis, ail 
the Caterpillar Tractor plant. 
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Five agreements (including the four agreements between the Inter- 
national Harvester Co. and the United Farm Equinment and Metal 
Workers of America) provide for arbitration only by mutual consent 
of both company and union. Under such a clause, the party which 
js satisfied with existing conditions may refuse to submit a disputed 
jssue to arbitration arid the aggrieved party must either yield or 
resort to a strike or lockout. 

Among the 17 agreements which make no provision for arbitration 
are those covering the J. I. Case plant at Racine, the John Deere 
Harvester Works, the Oliver Farm Equipment Co. plants at South 
Bend and Battle Creek, the Cleveland Tractor Co., and the Racine 

t of the Massey-Harris Co. 

The Allis-Chalmers agreement provides for a permanent impartial 
referee, selected and compensated by both parties, to whom unsettled 
grievances are referred for final decision. In the other 18 agreements 
which make provision for arbitration, the arbitrator is chosen at the 
time of a dispute. If the company and union are unable to agree on 
the choice of «un impartial arbitrator, 12 agreements provide that the 
selection is to be referred to a designated public agency. Most fre- 
wently named agencies are the U. S. Conciliation Service and the 

ational War Labor Board, although one agreement delegates the 
choiee to the Illinois Department o1 Labor, and another to a State 
judge. Most of the agreements which include maintenance-of-mem- 
Eohip clauses state that any dispute arising under this particular 
provision, not settled under the grievance machinery, is to be referred 
toan arbitrator appointed by the National War Labor Board. 

Generaily, arbitration may be invoked in settlement of any question 
arising under the terms of the agreement. For example, the Minnea- 
polis-Moline (Minneapolis) agreement states that all questions arising 
uder the terms of this agreement or its application are subject to 
arbitration. 

Strikes and Lockouts 


All but four agreements, which make no reference to strikes, place 
sme restrictions on work stoppages. Almost half prohibit work 
sioppages altogether, while the agreements are in effect, and an 

itional 13 prohibit stoppages pending operation of all stages of the 
gevance machinery. Arbitration is provided in 14 of the 16 agree- 
ments which prohibit stoppages for the duration of the agreement, 
while only 2 of the 13 agreements which forbid stoppages pending 
msort to the grievance machinery include provisions for arbitration. 

One other agreement, which provides for automatic arbitration of 
usettled disputes, nevertheless permits strikes on 60 days’ written 
wtice to the company. 

Two of the Oliver Farm Equipment Co. agreements (Battle Creek 
td South Bend), which do not inciude any arbitration clauses, 
Provide that no strikes are to be called until a strike vote has been 
ttken by secret ballot under control of an election board consisting 
one representative each from the union and the company, and one 
thosen by a designated public agency. Ali workers covered by the 
@reement, including those not at work but possessing seniority nights, 
Me entitled to vote, and a strike may be called only after a majority- 
Vole approval. 
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Shipyard Health Problems 


AN enormous expansion in the country’s shipbuilding facilities hg 
taken place since the United States entered the war, and this in tun 
has greatly increased the task of maintaining healthful working cm, 
ditions. An account of the health problems connected with th 
shipbuilding program was given at the annual meeting of the Indy 
trial Hygiene Foundation, at Pittsburgh, Pa:, by Philip Drinker ¢ 
the Harvard School of Public Health, who is health and hygien 
consultant of the Division of Shipyard Labor Relations, Unite 
States Maritime Commission. A summary of the speech follows. 

More than 400 shipyards situated on all three sea coasts, the Grea 
Lakes, and on navigable rivers, are now building everything from 
lifeboats to battleships. Excluding Government-operated ‘hay 
yards, more than 1% million workers are employed, of whom about 
10 percent are women. 

In order to man these new yards great numbers of workers hav 
been brought to coastal cities—a movement which has involved th 
provision of housing and even the building of large cities. One such 
development is Vanport, Oreg., which has been built since the attad 
on Pearl Harber, and is now the second largest city in the State 
Another is at Richmond, Calif., and there are smaller ones along th 
Gulf Coast. Such population shifts cannot be made without risk 
to health, and in these cases there was ne authority to force the work 
ers to live in the houses provided if they preferred to live in a teat 


colony. 
Medical Care 


The Maritime Commission has endeavored to insure that ther 
would be two full-time doctors for every 5,000 shipyard employes 
and another doctor for each additional 5,000, but the general ho 
of physicians has been felt in shipyards as in other industries. 
two new shipbuilding communities—Vancouver, Wash., and Ric 
mond, Calif—in which the existing medical facilities were entirely 
inadequate the Kaiser Corporaticn instituted a medical scheme where 
by, for a small weekly payment, the worker receives full hospital and 
medical care. In Vancouver the workers’ families also participate 
the plan. In the Portland shipyards approximately 28 percent d 
the employees are women—a much higher proportion than in othe 
shipyards. As it is proposed to increase this ratio it has been neceé 
sary to build nurseries to which mothers working in the yards a 
bring their small children, and this means the addition of pediatricials 
to the medical staff. 
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It is expected that increasing numbers of soldiers and sailors who 
have been discharged for various disabilities will be employed. No 
rigorous physical requirements are imposed, but the attempt is 
made to place disabled workers in jobs for which they are fitted 
and where they will not be a hazard to themselves or their fellow- 
workers. The present labor agreement on the West Coast specifically 
prohibits physical examinations; but it is said that, with an increasing 
understanding by the employees that physical examinations are 
wanted for placement and not for hiring and firing, opposition to 
examinations is disappearing. 


Industrial Accidents 


Accidents occurring in shipyards are now reported according to 
acommon schedule so that it is possible to compare them for all the 
shipyards of the country.'| This comparison has stimulated compe- 
tition which has been of material help in improving the accident 
record. ‘The industry is not considered a bad risk from a workmen’s 
compensation standpoint. In one of the largest West Coast ship- 
yards the insurance rate dropped from $5 per $100 of pay roll in the 
first year of operation to $1.86 in the second year and then to 93 
cents, as compared with a rate of $10 in logging operations in the 
same State and $17 in bridge building. 

Eye accidents from foreign bodies are still far too numerous and 
the usual opposition to the use of goggles has been encountered among 
the new men. An educational film, ‘“‘Eyes for Victory,’’ made with 


the cooperation of the National Safety Council, has been used with 


considerable success. In welding, flash burns to the eyes are caused 
by the ultraviolet rays in which the welding are is fairly rich. The 
effect of injurious radiations on the eye varies directly with the 
duration of exposure and inversely with the square of the distance— 
that is, a 4-minute exposure is twice as serious as one of 2 minutes, 
but an exposure at a distance of 3 feet is 4 times as severe as one at 
6 feet. Also, the effects of short exposures over a single day are 
cumulative. A recent experiment with a typical welding set showed 
that the severity of the dosage from any welding arc at any distance 
can be measured, and it is now a simple matter to determine what 
protection is needed in order to prevent flash burns under any par- 
ticular circumstances. From the practical standpoint, it is said, 
safety goggles of clear glass, intended to protect against impact and 
equipped with sideguards, give all the protection needed against 
flash burns and they have the added advantage that they can be 
worn on the night shifts when tinted goggles make walking around 
shipyards far too difficult. 


Occupational Diseases 


Modern ship construction demands a great amount of welding since 
riveting and bolting, although by no means eliminated, have been 
greatly reduced. Much of the welding is done in confined places 
and the fumes may give rise to metal-fume fever if they are not 
'For statistics on injuries in shipyards, see Monthly Labor Review, July 1943 (p. 5), October 1943 (p. 766)» 
and December 1943 (p. 1151). 
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carried off. However, all yards have taken measures to protect th 
men welding galvanized plates, by providing local exhausts, gp 
masks, or both. 

All metal surfaces of Maritime vessels are usually primed wi 
red lead, while the Navy requires priming with zinc chromate, 
some yards the outside painting is done with spray gun, and in othe 
all painting, both inside and out, is dene by brush. .In gener) 
spray painters are adequately protected with appropriate masks but 
as all vessels are likely to be crowded during construction, it is vey 
difficult to protect other workers from breathing paint mist. : 

Welding should be done only on unpainted surfaces and, if sted 
plates are painted before being welded into place, a six-inch margy 
is supposed to be left unpainted. Any paint, either lead or zing 
which is left is boiled off by the heat of the electric arc or the acety. 
lene torch. Welders have been provided with respirators approved 
for use against lead fume, and although in the rush to get ships buij 
they are not always used, the incidence of lead poisoning in the ship 
yards has been very low. A few cases of chrome sores were reported 
in one Government shipyard spraying zine chromate, but the troubk 
was eliminated when the men were provided with proper respiratory 
protection. 

A recent study of cases of pneumonia among shipyard workey 
shows that pneumonia is no more likely to occur among weldes 
than among other workers in the saipyards. New workers who 
have come to a shipyard from other parts of the country becom 
acclimatized and, after a few months’ residence in the new com 
munity, are neither more nor less susceptible to pneumonia tha 
are the natives of the community. 


wosreee 


Industrial Injuries, September 1943 


THE 11,456 manufacturing plants, which supplied the Bureau d 
Labor Statistics with industrial-injury ‘nformation for the month 
of September 1943, reported a totai of 29,262 disabling injuries & 
perienced by their employees in the course of their work during th 
month. These plants employed 7,413,000 workers, or nearly # 
percent of the estimated number of all workers in the manufacturing 
industry. On the assumption that the reporting establishments 
constitute a representative sample, the total number of disabling 
injuries in all manufacturing plants of the United States during 
September, therefore, may be estimated as about 64,000. 

Final figures as to the actual amount of time lost because of thes 
injuries will not be available for some time. It is conservative, how 
ever, to assume an average of at least 20 days’ lost time for every 
disabling injury. The estimated volume of injuries in September, 
therefore, represents the probable direct loss of 1,280,000 man-dap 
of production, without any allowance for the continving economit 
loss resulting from the many deaths included in the totals or from 
the reduced productivity of those workers who suffered permanent 
physical impairments. This direct loss alone is equivalent to’ 
month of full-time employment for 49,000 workers. 
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By the end of September, 0.3 percent of the injuries reported in that 
month were known to have been fatal and 3.5 percent had developed 
into permanent physical impairments. It is reasonably certain that 
these proportions will be increased when the subsequent developments 
become,known in respect to the injuries which were presumed to be 
only temporary at the end of September. 

On the basis of the 9-month figures available, it seems that the in- 
jury trend in manufacturing during 1943 was upward. Of the 74 
industries for which comparison is possible, 44 had cumulative injury- 

uency rates for the first three quarters of 1943 which were at least 
afull frequency-rate point higher than their averages for 1942. Fifteen 
of these advances represented very significant increases amounting 
to at least 5 frequency-rate points. In direct contrast to the more 
common upward movement in frequency rates, however, the 9-month 
summaries for 18 industries showed a decline in injury frequency of at 
least one full point as compared with 1942, while the 9-month averages 
for 12 industries showed a change of less than a full frequency-rate 
point, upward or downward, from their respective 1942 averages. 

The prevailing upward trend in injuries in manufacturing during 
1943 is even more strikingly indicated by the preliminary month-by- 
month estimates of the total volume of injuries. In the entire year 
of 1942 it was estimated that 635,200 manufacturing workers experi- 
enced disabling injuries in the course of their employment. In com- 
parison the monthly estimates for the first three quarters of 1943 total 
591,000, or 93 percent of the estimate for the entire year of 1942. 

In comparison with 1942 the outstanding changes in injury fre- 
quency, as indicated by the 9-month data, were the increases of 5 or 
more points in the rates for the following industries: Aircraft parts; 
ammunition, 20 mm. and over; boots and shoes, not rubber; corrugated 
boxes; drugs, toiletries and insecticides; explosives; food-products 
machinery; furniture, except metal; general industrial machinery; 
guns and related equipment; paper; planing mills; pottery; stamped 
and pressed metal products; and tank parts. The industries having 
corresponding decreases of 5 or more points in their rates were: 
Canning and preserving; fabricated structural steel; fiber boxes; 
foundries; leather; motor-vehicle parts; and slaughtering and meat 
packing. 


Industrial Injury-Frequency! Rates for Selected Manufacturing Industries, September 
1943, With Cumulative Rates for 1943 























September 1943 1943 cumu- 
lative 1942 annual 
Industry ? frequency | ‘frequency 
Number of Frequenc rate rate 
establish- ~ ¥) (January- 
ments September) 
Agricultural machinery and tractors...............-.--- 42 22.4 19.2 18.3 
MRR Ns i A, GTA LSE ENTE 52 9.9 10.2 11.4 
Aircraft ks oon ac ontgcunnnendpcousereresigadangend 196 11.2 16.0 9.5 
Ammunition, 20 mm. and over_.......--.----.-------- 375 23.1 26. 8 17.2 
Ammunition, smal]-arms__......................-.-...- 25 12.4 17.8 (0) 
ERE eae ee 10 14.9 18.8 16.2 
need 16 13.9 14.1 10.5 
Boots and shoes, not rubber_............-...----------- 268 13.3 14.0 9.0 
RT IOINT CME cnn cnecnconnnncenecse 48 16.9 19.6 33.0 
i a PAE A AROSE ES 7 9.5 13.5 14.1 
i SRI RT 89 8.9 8.7 7.3 
i Sa Rr Seer 304 17.7 18.8 16.8 
EE EE ETE AS: 456 6.7 8.6 7.7 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Industrial Injury- ~ ee! ! Rates for Selected Manufacturing Industries, Septem 
1943, With Cumulative Rates for 1943—Continued 





| 
September 1943 | = cumu- 
ative 
frequency 
Industry ? . y | 
: Number of |». .| _ rate 
establish- | re (January- 
ments | Septem ber) 





Clothing, women’s 346 
Coke ovens - - .. 22 
Concrete, gypsum, and plaster products 117 
Confectionery. ‘. 3 
Construction and mining mac hine ry 
Corrugated boxes 

Cotton goods._. 

Cutlery and edge tools 

Drugs. toiletries, and insecticides 
Dyeing and finishing 

Electrical equipment and supplies 
Engines and turbines 

Explosives 

Fabricated structural steel 

Fiber boxes 

Flour, feed, and grain-mill ptoducts 
Folding boxes 

Food-products machinery 

Forgings, iron and steel 

Foundries, iron and stvel 

Furniture, except metal 

General industrial machinery 

Glass 

Guns and related equipment. 
Hardware 

Iron and steel _- 

Knit goods 

Leather -_- 

Machine shops, general__- 
Metalworking machinery 

Motor vehicles ; 
Motor-vehicle parts 
Nonferrous-metal products 

Paints and varnishes 

Paper 

Paper and pulp (inte grated) 
Petroleum refining 

Planing mills 

Plate fabrication and boiler-shop products 
Plumbers’ roe 

Pottery. 

Pulp 

Radios and phonographs 

Railroad equipment 

Rayon and allied products came 
Rubber boots and shoes 

Rubber tires _ - 

Sawmills 

Set-up boxes 

Sheet-metal work. 

Shipbuilding 

Sighting and fire-control equipment 
Slaughtering and meat packing 
Small arms 

Smelting and re fining (nonferrous) 
Soap and glycerin -_- 

Special industry machinery _ 

Stamped and pressed metal products 
Steam fittings and apparatus 

Stoves and furnaces, not electric 
Tanks, military ieee 

Tank parts, military. 

Textile machinery 

Tin cans and other tinware 

Tools, except edge tools 

Wire and wire products. 

Woolen goods. 
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1 The frequency rate represents the average number of disabling industrial injuries for each million @ 
ployee-hours worked. 

2 A few industries have been omitted from this table because the coverage for the month did not amoutt 
to 1,000,000 or more employee-hours worked. 

? Computed from all reports received for the month. Not based on identical plants in successive montls 

4 Not available. 

’ Cumulative from June 1. 

* Cumulative from May | 

7 Cumulative from April 1. 
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Health and Industrial Accidents 
Accidents and Health in British Factories, 1942 


THE growing importance of the work of women in factories was noted 
as the outstanding feature of the year in Great Britain, in the annual 
report of the Chief Inspector of Factories for the year 1942.'_ Although 
during the previous years of the war there had been a steady increase 
in the number of women employed and in the various jobs in which 
they take the place of men, women workers not only increased in 
number during the year but also had a much more widely recognized 
position in the industrial structure of the country. 


Industrial Accidents 


There was a considerable increase in the total number of reportable 
accidents in 1942, although the percentage increase was not so high as 
ip the two previous years. Nonfatal accidents numbered 314,630 as 
compared with 271,278 in 1941 (an increase of 16 percent), and 
fatal accidents 1,363 as compared with 1,646 (a 17-percent decrease). 
The decrease in fatalities is even more marked if the 48 fatalities 
that occurred in a fire catastrophe are deducted. The decrease 
in fatal accidents is considered to be an index of the care being ex- 
ercised in the prevention of serious accidents, while the increase in the 
total number of accidents ~*sy be due to the large number of minor 
accidents reported. Compared with the pre-war figures for 1938, 
accidents to adult males had increased from 134,752 to 203,865, or 
51 percent; to adult females, from 14,626 to 71,244, or 389 percent; 
to male young persons, from 22,922 to 29,028, or 27 percent; and to 
female young persons, from 7,803 to 10,493, or 34 percent. It was 
agreed by all inspectors that, apart from the increase in the numbers 
employed, the increase in the number of accidents to women was due 
mainly to the fact that women have so largely taken over accident- 
producing occupations formerly reserved for male workers of some 
skill. This is shown by the figures for accidents to women in in- 
dustries concerned with the making of munitions, in which accidents 
numbered 46,552 in 1942, as compared with 22,542 in 1941 and 2,986 
in 1938. Some 85 percent of the 1942 excess in accidents over 1941 
occurred in this accident-producing group. In spite of the great in- 
crease in accidents among women, the opinion was expressed that 
they are safe workers when employed in jobs within their physical 
capacities but that they are somewhat more liable to accidents from 
the catching of hair and clothing in moving machinery. 

The principal reasons for the increase in the general accident rate, 
in the opinion of the factory inspectors, were as follows: 

Increased employment of women and. girls working under war 
pressure on dangerous machines without the training it is possible 
to give in peacetime; speed-up in production combined with increased 
weariness as a result of continuous employment at maximum hours 
through 4 years of war; increased demands on overworked supervisory 
staff; neglect of safeguards by workers to speed up production; em- 
ployment of older men whose reactions in dangerous situations are 
slower; and loss of maintenance staff, which has had an adverse effect 
on plant working conditions. 


‘Great Britain. Ministry of Labor and National Service. Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of 
for the Year 1942. London, 1943. (Cmd. 6471.) 
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Physical Conditions in Factories 


In general, the heating, ventilation, and lighting arrangements jp 
factories had been improved during the year. The exemption of fag.’ 
tories from the fuel order and the increased attention, especially jp 
the larger factories, to utilization of waste heat and to sources of heat 
losses has resulted in an improvement of the heating arrangements 
Although equipment for the improvement of heating became mop 
difficult to obtain because of the system of controls, progress was made, 
The control of excessive temperatures was often a more difficult prob 
lem, but in spite of war restrictions some air conditioning had beg 
introduced. The question of general ventilation had become 4 
special problem because of black-out requirements, the presenceof 
blast walls, and protection for special machines, etc., which interfered 
with ordinary means of ventilation through windows, walls, and roof, 
There was wider recognition of the desirability of admitting furthe 
daylight into factories by the substitution of {movable for pe 
manent black-out arrangements, and further extensive improvement 
occurred in indusirial lighting especially among the smaller factories 


Industrial Health 


Medical and nursing services in industry were extended during the 
year. “War requirements necessitated the provision of these health 
measures Over a much wider area and power was obtained to requir 
this by means of the Factories (Medical and Welfare Services) Order, 
1940—which empowered the Chief Inspector to direct the provision 
of medical, nursing, and welfare services in essential works. The 
expansion in this connection was considerable, but is now limited by 
the shortage of doctors and nurses.” At the end of 1942 there wen 
approximately 850 works medical officers in industry, of whom almost 
19 percent were full-time workers and about 7 percent were women. 
About 6,000 hospital trained nurses are now employed. 

During the year, 14 cases (3 fatal) of toxic anemia were reported,? 
of which were attributed to TNT, 6 were caused by benzene in sok 
vents used in rubber solutions, and 1 by airplane dope. A slight rise 
occurred in the number of cases of lead poisoning, as compared wilh 
1941 which had the lowest figure on record. Only 1 case of mercurial 
poisoning was reported and 6 cases of arsenical poisoning. Cases ol 
aniline poisoning numbered 204, as compared with 249 in 1941; 09 
these, 167 were caused by TNT. Toxic jaundice caused by TNT bas 
been reduced much below the figures for the last war. The disease 
was not reportable until January 1, 1916, but in the next 36 months 
403 cases occurred, of which 105 were fatal. In this war, during the 
40 months which had elapsed up to the end of 1942, there were 8 
cases of which 20 were fatal. Anthrax was reported in 25 cases, wit 
only 1 fatality. The number of cases of epitheliomatous ulceration 
was below the number for 1941—113 (8 fatal) as compared with 12 
(11 fatal) in 1941. Chrome ulceration decreased from 103 cases @ 
89. Cases of gassing fell from 782 in 1941 to 776 in 1942, with onl 
25 fatalities as compared with 41 in 1941. 
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Health and Industrial Accidents 
Hours of Work 


The control of hours of employment of women and young persons 
was the subject of further orders during the year. A new general 
order was issued for the flour-milling industry in view of the need for 
shift work by women and young persons over 16 who were taking the 

ces of men. Also, the Hours of Day Work in Factories Order was 
issued early in the year to permit (to the extent allowed by the Factory 
Inspector) weekly employment in excess of 48 hours and up to 55 
hours in industries not covered by the General Emergency Order for 
Engineering. Under the Engineering order, permissions were in effect 
in 13,266 factories as compared with 9,129 at the beginning of the 
ear. Under the Flour Milling Order permissions were in force in 
74 factories, and under the Hours of Day Work Order in 5,862. The 
number of individual orders issued had declined, largely as a result 
of the issue of the Hours of Day Work Order, although it appeared 
evident that employers were finding it easier to Tit their requirements 
inregard to hours within the framework of one or other of the general 
orders. 

In general the tendency during the year was toward the reduction 
of hours of work not only of women and young persons but also of 
adult males whose hours are not controlled by the Factories Act. 

The effect of reduction of working hours on production and ab- 
sentecism was shown by the records of several factories. One large 
metal works had very little difference in output when hours were 
reduced from 56 to 53% per week, in spite of the fact that the machines 
were mechanically fed and the human factor was not so important. 
A small factory reduced the hours to 47 for males over 16 and to 
44for those under 16, but had as high output as when the hours were 
hand 48, respectively. 

A large increase occurred in the number of part-time workers during 
the year, the greater part of these workers being women with house- 
hold responsibilities and men and women who were normally retired 
but had returned to work for the period of the war. Also, persons 
who ordinarily worked comparatively short hours, such as school 
teachers and students, were devoting some of their spare time to 
factory work. There was, in general, more part-time work in the 
sth of England than in the north. In one London district 80 
percent of the factories were reported to be employing part-time 
workers. Opinions varied as to the quality of the part-time workers 
but in some cases hourly output was said to be higher and lost time 
less among the part-time than among the full-time workers. The 
most popular arrangement of hours was that of morning and after- 
noon shifts, usually of 4 or 5 hours. 


Factory Canteens 


The number of canteens in factories had increased from 5,695 in — 
1941 to 8,481 in 1942; those at docks from 110 to 160; and those on 
building sites from 787 to 868: In addition, at the end of 1942, 411 

were known to have canteens in preparation. There was gen- 
eral acceptance of the idea that the canteen is an integral part of the 
factory; and workers even in smaller factories where the employer 
was not subject to compulsion expected a canteen to be provided as a 
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right. Extension of canteen services was somewhat hampered towan 
the latter part of the year by the acute shortages of building materia) 
and labor but much had been achieved by ingenuity in converting 
existing premises. The value of the canteens was shown by the re 
markable increase in the number of canteens voluntarily provided jp 
factories employing fewer than 250 persons. At the end of 1942, the 
canteens in these small factories numbered 4,141 as compared with 
2,530 in 1941. The need for the provision of meals for night worker 
has been stressed by the Inspectorate and the Factory Canteen Ad 
visers, and employers were increasingly realizing the importance of 
the right feeding of adolescents. Initial difficulties in providing cap. 
teens have, in general, been overcome and there has been “‘a noticeable 
awakening of public interest in the problem of the right use of avail 
able foodstuffs, and this is reflected in the appreciation which worker, 
as well as managements, are showing of the value of good cooking ang 
sensible menu planning in relation to health and efficiency.”’ 


rwreree 


Safety and Health Requirements for Mining 
in Peru, 1943 ' 


SAFETY and health regulations for the protection of workers en 
gaged in mining operations in Peru have been promulgated by the 
Peruvian Government.? Rules were also formulated, to be followed 
in the technical inspections carried on by the Department of Mining 
Safety, established under the Bureau of Mines and Petroleum. 

Mining companies which have plants for preparation of lead ore 
for smelting must meet the following requirements for protection of 
the health of the personnel employed in these establishments: Eating 
places provided for workers must be situated at some distance from 
the plants and must be kept in sanitary condition. Protective masks 
must be furnished for workers in places where poisonous materials 
saturate the air, and ventilation must be provided to insure that lead 
dust shall not exceed 0.15 milligram of dust per cubic meter of ait. 
Floors are to be sprinkled before sweeping. Clean clothing is to be 
worn by personnel during working hours and showers are to be installed 
for their use. Medical examination must be given the personnel at 
least once a month. 

These requirements became effective from the date of the resolv 
tions, and after 90 days the mining companies were to report to the 
Bureau of Mines and Petroleum (Direccién de Minas y Petréleo) what 
steps had been taken to comply with the above requirements. To 
the Department of Mining Safety is delegated the administration d 
the regulations of 1943 as well as of those of 1940. 

Rules to guide the Department of Mining Safety in the exercise d 
its functions state that— 

(1) The Department is to take charge of accident statistics in the mining 
industry. After making the necessary studies the Department is to suggest ade 
quate measures to prevent accidents and to better the working conditions of all 
wage earners in the industry. 

(2) Inspectors are to investigate hygienic conditions of camps and other work 
ers’ living places and suggest means of improvement. 


! Data are from report of Julian Greenup, counseloy for economic affairs, United States Embassy at Lims. 
2 Supreme Resolutions Nos. 358 and 359 of August 3i, 1943. 
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(3) The chief engineer and engineer inspectors are to inspect the mining enter- 
rises of the country at least once a year. 

(4) The chief engineer is to make a monthly report to the Bureau of Mines and 
Petroleum on the measures taken, on observations of neglect on the part of the 


mining companies, and on suggestions for the better conservation of the health 
and life of employees. 
(5) Regional officers no longer are to have the right to intervene in matters 
rtaining to the safety and working of mining exploitations. They are to act 
only through specific and justified orders from a higher department. 
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Goods and Services Provided by Consumers’ 
Cooperatives in the United States 


Summary 


DATA compiled by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics fo 
use in a directory of cooperatives ' indicate that in various parts of 
this country cooperatives are supplying themselves with one or mon 
of nearly all kinds of goods and services. Thus, through cooperative 
channels they obtain groceries; bakery goods, dairy products, meats, 
shoes, dry goods, clothing, furniture, drugs, cosmetics, hardware, coal 
and wood, fuel oil, all kinds of farm and household supplies, radiog 
refrigerators, electricity and electrical appliances, books, students 
and occupational supplies, paint, lumber and building materials, aute 
mobiles, trucks, gasoline, motor oil, tires, and other automobile a 
cessories. They can, in some sections, buy milk pasteurized in ther 
own creamery, ice cream and butter made in their own plant, bread 
and pastries their own bakery, coffee roasted in their own roast 
ing plant, and sausage and smoked meats from their own factory. 

Automobile storage, servicing, and repairs are available in an i 
creasing number of associations, as well as personal services (barber 
ing, beauty service, shoe repair, laundering and dry cleaning, and cue 
tom tailoring). Housing associations provide apartments and ind- 
vidual dwellings, and meals and rooms are available in other associa 
tions. Cold-storage lockers for meats and vegetables for family use 
are being provided in rural areas. Where new subdivisions are opened 
up in areas not connected to a municipal water system, cooperative 
associations have been providing this essential service. 

Medical service is an activity the possibilities of which are bei 
explored with great interest. This may be supplied on contract wi 
private physicians or through the cooperative’s own facilities and with 
physicians on the pay roll of the association. Hospitalization mayb 
obtained on a prepayment basis on contract with nonprofit associt- 
tions. There are also four cooperative associations now running hoe 
pitals of their own; in another locality, organization is under way. 

Burial service is also obtainable in several States, mainly in the 
Midwest. 

Data for all of the above types of associations—about 4,500 orgamk 
zations—are shown in the directory. It does not cover certain othe 
types, such as insurance associations, credit unions, telephone associ 
tions, or electricity-supply associations. 

1U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 750: Directory of Consumers’ Cooperatives in te 


United States, as of January 1, 1943. Washington, 1943. (Obtainable from Division of Public Dow 
ments, Washington, D. C., at 15 cents a copy.) 
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Cooperation 
Distributive Businesses 


As is indicated in the statement below, over half of the associa- 
tions reporting handle gasoline. An even larger proportion (60.9 


cent) handle motor oil; some of the store and farm-supply associa- 
tions which do not dispense gasoline nevertheless carry motor oil. 
Only about two-thivds of the petroleum associations also handle tires, 
tubes, batteries and accessories. Over half of the associations carry 
flour, feed, and seeds, and 46.6 percent other farm supplies; only 
slightly over a fourth handle fertilizer. 


Percent of 
reporting 
associations 


Groceries nape | vegetables, Other fuels (kerosene, fuel oil, 


fruits, dairy and bakery prod- 


Lumber, building material 

Flour, feed, seeds 

Fertilizer 

Other farm supplies (fly spray, in- 
secticides, twine, steel) 

Automobiles, trucks 

Miscellaneous, not 
classified 

Funeral goods, caskets 


otherwise 


ONPNANKOWNAUNOD 


As used in the survey “groceries” included canned goods, dry gro- 
ceries, dairy products (cheese, butter, milk) and bakery goods. A 
risingly small proportion (not quite 28.0 percent) reported gro- 
ceries as being carried in stock; practically all of the buying clubs, how- 
ever (4.3 percent) buy groceries. Less than a fifth had meat markets. 
These proportions considerably understate the actual situation, as 
the result of poor reporting by store associations; many nonreporting 
associations are known to be handling groceries. 

Over a fourth of the reporting associations were selling coal or 
wood and nearly two-fifths were handling “other fuels’ (kerosene or 
fuel oil). Electrical appliances were carried by nearly a fifth of the 
associations and hardware by a fourth. 

The data indicate possibilities of expansion into numerous lines 
now carried by only a small proportion of the associations—clothing, 
shoes, dry goods, household supplies, etc. 

Among the more unusual commodities handled—each by a small 
number of associations—were religious films, cosmetics, luggage, 
automobiles and trucks, and funeral supplies. 

Altogether, 16.6 percent of the reporting associations noted that 
they carried other commodities than those on the check list; most of 
these failed to specify what these goods were. For those specifying, 
“miscellancous” included such items as farm machinery and imple- 
ments, candy, tobacco, and soft drinks (each reported by a consider- 
able number of associations), notions, mimeograph supplies, butane 
and bottled gas, phonograph records, gift pave. magazines, sports 
goods, toilet articles, harness, dynamite, liquors, wines and beer, 

ios, ice, windmills, and plumbing supplies. 
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About 100 associations reported buying arrangements with loc 
dealers, for goods or services not provided by the cooperative, wher 
by the purchasing member received a discount. 


Services Provided 

Altogether, 26.6 percent of the associations reporting were providing 
services of various kinds, either as part of a general-purpose busines 
or through a special service association. Largely because of the 
numerous housing associations in New York, that State led as regards 
proportion of associations furnishing services. Wisconsin was next 
in order, followed by Minnesota. 

The proportion of the reporting associations providing each typeof 
service is indicated in the accompanying statement. Among the most 
common services are automobile repair, provision of rooms or meals 
and provision of facilities for recreation. 

Percent of 
reporting 
associations 
Automobile storage_.._........... 1.4 Burial service__- -- 
Automobile service (repairing flat Medical care: 
tires, greasing, battery recharging, Own facilities __ 
ete.)...-- etme On contract - - - - 


Automobile repair--- -- , — " f £%~S oe 
ee Rooms. : 
Laundry and/or dry cleaning Houses or apartments _ --_-_--_- 
Water for household use ; Social or recreational facilities 
Cold storage of meats and vege- Educational facilities 

tables for family use Trucking ; 
Barber service _ - - - , Insurance ¢ 
Beauty service Printing and publishing - - 


Shoe repair. - - - 
Tailoring 

Among the services grouped under “other’’ were lawn mowing, 
operation of bus for transportation of members, oil-burner repair 
service, mimeographing, emergency ambulance service, rental of 
heavy farm equipment, blacksmith service, spray painting, generation 
and distribution of electricity (by housing associations, to tenant 
members), welding service, trucking of goods, machinery and tractor 
repair, auditing, provision of credit, and electrical contracting. One 
association has as its function the supplying of steam to the homes df 
its 50 members. 

Recreational jacilities—Among the most interesting and varied are 
the recreational facilities provided. 

In the attempt to make the cooperative activities an integral part 
of the daily life of the members, cooperators have been learning to play 
together. As this implies, emphasis is laid on member participation, 
rather than entertainment of the passive type in which the member 
watch or listen to others. Increasingly the membership meetings 
include some recreation—group singing or dancing, games, a play or 
skit presented by members, refreshments, or other entertainment. 

So strongly are cooperatives convinced of the value of group recre& 
tion that for the past several years recreation institutes have been 
held for the purpose of training leaders in group activities. One 
association has as its sole activity the production of recreational 
materials (publication of song sheets), games, etc, and the fostering 
of recreational activities. During the past few years also a num 
of local ‘‘play co-ops” have been formed, with the single purpose: 
recreation. The dhinite of these associatious are to create a 
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rogram, provide recreational opportunities for young people and so 

draw them into the cooperative movement, and to train recreation 
leaders. With these in view they promote meetings for folk dances, 
amateur theatricals, craftwork, etc. One also has a ticket-purchasing 
agency, through which members can buy admissions to plays, con- 
certs, etc. 

For much of the social activity no special facilities are needed 
except a place where the cooperators can assemble, and many of the 
associations reporting recreational facilities gave no details regarding 
them. 

There are, however, a considerable number of organizations formed 
for the purpose of ownership of recreational facilities of various kinds. 
Among the more unusual of these are 19 associations each owning an 
airplane which the members use in common, 1 association owning a 
launch, another a hunting lodge, and a third operating a golf club and 
links. Three associations own hall buildings in which cooperative 
meetings of various kinds are held. Three others are clubhouse asso- 
ciations. One of these has a 3-story building containing clubrooms, 
swimming pool, gymnasium, dance hall, and stage for theatricals; 
another owns a small house with library and clubrooms, and the third 
serves aS a community center for the residents of the housing develop- 
ment in which it is situated. 

There are five associations whose function is the ownership and 
operation of ‘cooperative parks.”’ These facilities generally consist of 
wooded areas on the shores of lakes or rivers, providing natural recrea- 
tional facilities for camping, fishing, swimming, skating, skiing, etc. 
All but one of these are of the federated type, the members being local 


cooperative associations rather than individual persons. All but one 


(in New York) are in the Central States area. Four are situated on 
lakes; the fifth lies on the bank of the famous Brule River. One of 
these owns 283 acres, another 160 acres, and another 80 acres of land. 
All provide sites for family camping and all have some community 
buildings—one a large farmhouse and one a specially built community 
center open in the winter as well as summer, and a third has a refresh- 


_ ment pavilion and the steam baths (sauna) so prized by Finnish people. 


This last association, alone of the five, allows members to purchase 
lots for camping (in the others all property is owned by the associa- 
tion). This association (which is in operation summer and winter) 
has the most extensive physical plant of the group, consisting of 
large auditorium and dance hall (with dining room), a band pavilion, 
dormitories, picnic and camping areas, steam baths, swimming pier, 
and a historical museum. The eastern association runs a summer 
camp on a site of 125 acres containing dormitory and cottages. 

One cooperative association consists of a group of persons interested 
in dramatic activities. For several years this group has produced 
plays which it took on tour among the cooperatives in the region. 

Some of the distributive associations, whose main business is to 
supply the ‘material needs of their members, have also provided some 
recreational facilities. As early as 1939 Central States Cooperatives 
(Chicago) reported that five of its member associations had provided 
social rooms in connection with their stores; one of these has a regular 
clubroom and library. Of two Italian store cooperaiives (neither 
affliated with the regular consumers’ cooperative movement) for 
which the Bureau of Labor Statistics has data, one has a dance hall, 
and the other a dance hall, clubroom, tavern, and bowling alleys. 
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A few of the cooperative housing associations also have recreatiog 
rooms, assembly halls, and one association operates a tea room where 
residents assemble in the afternoon for a social hour. 

One general-purpose association with various distributive andj 
service activities runs a motion-picture theater. 

Two associations handling clothing each run a custom-tailoring 
shop in connection with the store. One association runs a huckste 
truck and another has a meat truck with a butcher. 

Most of the associations handling books sell them, but at least two 
associations have a circulating library. 


Production by Local Associations 


In this country by far the greatest part of such goods as are many 
factured cooperatively is produced in plants owned and operated by 
the wholesale associations either individually or jointly with other 
wholesales. 

Only 137 local associations reported manufacturing or processing 
any of the goods sold by them.? Of these, 96 were grinding feed, 1 was 
making fertilizer, 1 was cutting wood for fuel, 3 were operating saw 
mills, 1 was blending motor oii, and 5 were making meat products 
(such as sausage). Of 12 associations operating bakeries, 6 had this 
as their sole activity; the others were running the bakeries as adjunets 
to a grocery business. Only 2 associations were doing a strictly 
creamery business; both were operating their own plants and one of 
these also manufactured butter and ice cream. There were 16 other 
which had dairies that were operated as part of a general distributive 
business. One association had a limestone quarry. 


OOP POR 
Status of Labor Banks, June 30, 1943 


AS OF June 30, 1943, there remained of the labor-banking movement 
that flourished in the twenties only three banks—one less than in 
1942. The three remaining organizations all showed substantial 
increases from 1942 to 1943 in deposits, total resources, and capital, 
surplus, and undivided profits. For the three banks in operation i 
both years the increases in these items amounted to 43.1, 39.7, and 
5.8 percent, respectively. Data, supplied to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics by the Industrial Relations Section of Princeton University, 
are given for each of the three banks in the accompanying table. 


Status of Labor Banks, as of June 30, 1943 





—— - 
‘ plus, an 
Name and location of bank undivided Deposits 


profits 





bf 
Fo 


Amalgamated Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, Ill $1, 082. 475 $15, 598, 769 
Union National Bank, Newark, N. J 543, 682 6, 332, 788 
Amalgamated Bank of New York, N. Y 763, O11 13, 427, 031 


Identical banks: 1943. 2, 389, 168 35, 358, 588 
1942 2, 258, 705 24, 708, 171 
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2 There is, however, reason to believe that this understates the situation and that some associations whi 
actually are producing some goods failed to report it. 
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Education and Training 
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Scientific Training for Women for War Jobs 


THE great majority of the men with scientific training have been 
drawn into the armed forces or into civilian work closely connected 
with military and naval activities. As a consequence scientifically 
trained women, of whom the supply is very limited, are in great 
demand.’ 

As consultation of the National Roster of Scientific and Specialized 
Personnel revealed that the women listed constituted less than 10 
percent of the number of men, the necessity for scientific training of 
women was obvious. As early as 1940 the United States Office of 
Education began to offer short, tuition-free courses at college level 
toboth men and women. At first limited to the engineering field, the 
courses have since been expanded to include other sciences as well 
as Management training. 

By the spring of 1943 more than 200 colleges, equipped to provide 
jnstruction along these lines, were offering courses in 1,000 localities. 


The tax-exempt, degree-granting colleges and universities that are eligible to 
participate in ESMWT? organize the training courses to meet national and local 
war needs. Many of those taking the courses are already employed, and are 
seeking training that will enable them to fill more responsible positions. Many 
others, now unemployed, will be available upon completion of their training. 

Nearly all classes are open to women, and some are organized especially for 
them. When the first Engineering Defense Training courses were given, few 
women enrolled. From December 1940 to June 1941, there were only 811 women 
in a total enrollment of 120,800. During the next year, when training included 
chemistry, physics, and management, as well'as engineering, women numbered 
38,300 out of a total enrollment of 438,500. The proportion has steadily increased, 
and now amounts to 22 percent. In fact, the February [1943] figures show that 
out of 136,000 attending classes, 30,000 are women. 


The greatest barrier to a more rapid registration of women is the 
failure of qualified women to apply for training, one reason undoubt- 
edly being their reluctance to follow technical lines, especially math- 
ematics. Another explanation is that high wages and immediate 
employment can be obtained in unskilled or low-skilled jobs. In- 
ducements, such as training allowances, may have to be offered to 
women who sacrifice earning opportunities in order to enter training. 

According to the United States Civil Service Commission, ‘the 
most critical shortage in the scientific field is in physics. There is 

an intense demand for metallurgists, engineering draftsmen, 
meteorologists, chemists, mathematicians, geologists, geographers, and 
technologists.’’ 

! Data are from an address by George W. Bailey, Secretary, Committee on Scientific Personnel, U. 8. 
Office of Scientific Research and Development (in Proceedings of the Conference on War and Post-War 

for Trained Personnel, Washington, D. C., April 9 and 10, 1943, New London, Conn., Institute 
Women's Professional Relations, 1943). 
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In fields in which demands for trained women are most urgent, 
college graduates who have majored in science may be placed 4 
junior scientists, and those without college education may qualify 
to serve as scientific aides with the opportunity for training on the 
job and later advancement. While they are employed, free ESMWf 
courses will pave the way to promotion. ‘With as little as 6 semeste 
hours of college study in mathematics, physics, or engineering, and 
1 year of college, a woman may be qualified to do subprofessional work 
as a technical assistant in engineering. The same qualifications may 
be attained through ESMWT courses.” 

It is possible that some difficult jobs may be divided into they 
components in order that short and intensive training may be avail 
able to women to fit them to perform the more simple operations, 
A bulletin of the United States Employment Service lists 1,858 jobs 
suitable for women, noting those that can be subdivided. 

Various opportunities are now offered for women’s training in pro. 
fessional work previously closed to them. For example, a tuition 
free, 9 months’ course in meteorology has been offered by the United 
States Weather Bureau, graduates being eligible for positions in that 
agency and in other Government offices as scientific aides in that field 
Women are paid by the Civil Aeronautics Administration while taking 
6 months’ training to qualify as junior aircraft communicators and 
airway and airport traffic oxntouiiers. Certain industrial establish. 
ments are granting scholarships for women in engineering colleges of 
the first rank. In addition to tuition, provision is made for rooms, 
board, and nominal salaries. The training plans for the WACs, 
the WAVEs, the SPARs, and the Marines, have been accorded con 
siderable publizity. 

In the judgment of the author of the address under review, ‘Women 
should be encouraged to enter all fields of the physical sciences, and 
courses already on the curriculum should be condensed and con- 
tracted.”’ More colleges should be equipped to give a greater variety 
of scientific courses. 

One way of solving problems of equipment and instruction facilities 
is to correlate the physical science and mathematical programs with 
the programs of neighboring engineering colleges which have such 
facilities. 

Several conferences looking toward expansion of women’s scientific 
training have already been held. In November, 1942, representatives 
of about 110 women’s colleges and universities attended a conference 
at which technical training for college women was one of the three 
major topics discussed. Recommendation was made that ‘‘considera- 
tion be given to the probable need for increasing the scientific content 
of the future education for women. In February 1943, the American 
Association of University Women held a conference on coordinating 
the resources of women’s coueges with war industries employing coll 
women. Representatives of nearly 50 colleges, 25 industrial establi 
ments, and the United States Government, attended this meeting. 
‘Such conferences between educators and industrialists always result 
in a better understanding of each other’s problems.” 
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Vocational Rehabilitation of Disabled Veterans 
of World War II’ 


VOCATIONAL rehabilitation for disabled veterans of the present 
war was authorized by a law approved March 24, 1943. Under it, in 
order to secure training, the applicant must possess a record of active 
service in the armed forces during the period between December 6, 
1941, and the end of the present war, have an honorable discharge, 
have a disability of at least 10 percent incurred in or aggravated by 
such service for which pension is payable, and be in need of vocational 
rehabilitation to overcome the handicap caused by the disability. 

About 300,000 members of the armed forces have been discharged 
for disabilities incurred after December 6, 1941. By October 31, 
1943, 2,864 of that number had made applications for vocational re- 
habilitation and 278 were undergoing training. 

The fact that only approximately 10 percent of the discharged dis- 
abled veterans have aed for the benefits of the act is attributed by 


Veterans’ Administration officials to the current manpower shortage. 
One official stated that the defense plants in his territory offered a 
wide range of employment and that the physical requirements for a 
job were so low that practically any veteran able to take training 
could qualify for a job at good wages. 

It is expected, therefore that the induction of disabled veterans into 
training will go forward rather slowly until after cessation of hostilities. 


Procedure for Obtaining Training 


Prior to discharge, when the veteran is given his final medical exam- 
ination, a Red Cross representative is to see that the serviceman makes 
out a claim for a pension. Following that action, the veteran’s 
medical, pension, and claim papers are sent to the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration regional office nearest his home. At present there are 91 
offices and facilities of this agency throughout the United States. 

At this office the veteran’s vocational rehabilitation project is 
initiated. His papers are examined by a rating board and if they 
show a need for training, the veteran is sent an application blank for 
vocational rehabilitation. Upon return of the completed form the 
serviceman is interviewed by trained vocational advisers who recom- 
mend the course the applicant is best fitted to take. The applicant 
is free to choose his own school in the event schooling is advised. 

Under the present arrangement, the Government pays the successful 
applicant’s expenses while he is in training. These expenses include 
the cost of tuition, books, tools or other training supplies. In addi- 
tion, the student receives $80 a month while training and for 2 months 
after he gets a job, plus $10 per month for each dependent parent; 
married men are to receive an additional monthly sum of $10 for their 
wives and $5 per month for each child. 


Characteristics of Veterans in Training 


Of the 278 disabled veterans receiving vocational rehabilitation on 
October 31, 1943, professional courses in an educational institution 
were being pursued by 129 (46 percent). The distribution by class 
or type of training is shown in the following tabulation. 

' Based upor data supplied to the Bureau of Labor Statistics by the Veterans’ Administration. 

565178448 
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Professional courses 

Training on the job 

Trade and industrial courses 
Clerical and commercial courses 
Agriculture 

Service occupations 


Of these men, 109 furnished personal information on one or more of, 
number of points. The 102 who reported on age ranged from 19 
50 years, but more than 62 percent were between 21 and 25 years 9 
age. The greatest number, 17, were 23 years old. 

Number Nuniy 
I cnt iad xcbaidi a 4|25 years 31 years..........208 
SE eae tf eee 


Se as ccraclcnia adie ts } } 
OS a y 36 years...........ca 


a 17 y 37 years ) 
i eee 13 50 years...........298 
Information as to the percent of disability was available for 1@ 
veterans. About 12 percent were only 10 percent disabled, but a 
the other extreme were 10 who were completely incapacitated. The 
greatest number (39) had a 30-percent disability. 
Disability of — Number | Disability of— 
10 percent 1 60 percent 
20 percent 70 percent 
30 percent 80 percent 
40 percent 95 percent 
50 percent 100 percent 
Of the 73 veterans whose educational attainments were reported, 
not one was a college graduate. Two of the group had stopped ther 
schooling at the end of the fourth grade while, at the other end of the 
scale, 3 had completed the third year of college. Almost 40 percent 
were high-school graduates. 
Years of schooling: f Years of schooling: 


\ year of college 
1 year of college_............a9m 
2 years of college 
9'> years 3 years of college 
In selecting a means of livelihood, 107 disabled men chose 
different occupations; 32 occupations were chosen by single individuals 
and 20 by two or more. Radio engineering attracted the most, § 
and was closely followed by electrical engineering and accountaneg 
with 7 each. Among the pursuits indicated by only one person wett 
dairy farmer, dental mechanic, embalmer, pharmacist, physi 
salesman at cigar counter, and upholsterer. The occupations sele¢ 
by two or more veterans are as follows. 





Radio engineering 

Electrical engineering; accountancy 

Aircraft; business administration; drafting 

Shoe repairing; watchmaking 

Generali office work; machinist; precision-lathe operator; secretarial work-- 

Agricultural agent;agronomist; auto mechanic; barber; forestry; journalism; 
sales engineer; typewriter repairman 
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Education and Training lll 
The occupation selected by the veteran must be in line with his 
ability. In determining that ability, the background, desires and 
the condition of the applicant are taken into consideration. 
In the event that the disability is total and permanent, that fact 
is of paramount consideration. An example of vocational training 


§ for a person of this type is furnished by a veteran who was totally 


blinded at Guadalcanal. Prior to his military service, he had demon- 
strated and sold skates, specializing in fitting them for professional 
skaters. His disability prevents a return to that former occupation, 
and he is learning to operate a cigar and news stand. His specific 
objective is to become a salesman at a cigar counter. 


POOOOOO 


Establishment of Textile Trade Schools 
in Argentina, 1942 


SIX textile trade schools, one each in the Argentine Provinces of 
Catamarca, San Luis, Santiago del Estero, La Rioja, Salta, and Jujuy, 
were created by law No. 12,785 of October 8, 1942, to advance the 
interests of hand weaving and weavers throughout Argentina.’ In 
these schools the students will prepare the wool, cotton, and silk yarns 
needed for weaving in these Provinces and prepare for market the 
hand-woven fabrics consigned to them. Thé schools will also serve 
as sales agencies and employment exchanges for the hand-woven- 
textiles trade, encourage the formation of cooperatives of production 
and of sale, and foster the cultivation of the silkworm and its indus- 
trial utilization. 

The weaving shops of schools already operating in the designated 
Provinces are to constitute in each case a section of the textile trade 
school. The Government is to regulate the law, establishing a program 
of study and organizing and operating the textile schools. The 
designation of the supervising and teaching personnel is to be made on 
acompetitive basis, taking into consideration the credentials, ability, 

ience, and suitability of each candidate. , 
“The schools are directed to organize exhibits of weaving, and hold 
in Buenos Aires (center of the tourist trade) an annual exposition and 
sale of the products of the schools. The profits are to be used to 
strengthen the financial position of the schools, to advance the hand- 
weaving industry, and to provide prizes for the weavers. 

Each trade school is directed to appraise the fabrics that the weavers 
turn over to it and at that time to advance them 25 percent of the 
estimated value; the rest is to be paid within 90 days, even though 
the fabrics have not been sold, but when sale has not been made a 
discount of 10 percent is permissible. To facilitate the handling of 
these fabrics in the distant regions of the Provinces, the tax collec- 
tors or justices of the peace are authorized to receive and receipt for 
them, and forward them to the textile school. 

Each of these schools is to have a special section responsible for 
the free distribution of silkworms and of mulbe plants among 
persons who are interested in this culture and will follow the in- 


! Argentina, Boletin Oficial (Buenos Aires), October 17, 1942: Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores 
1 Culto, Informaciones Argentinas (Buenos Aires), November 15, 1942. 
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structions which are given them. This section will also have ch 
of purchasing the silk yarn and cocoons until private industry q 
sorbs this production. Within 6 months after passage of the lay 
the technical offices were to determine the most suitable regions, 
the specified Provinces for the planting of mulberry trees and th 
cultivation of silkworms. 

woonneee 


Training of Labor Reserves in Soviet Union, 1940-43! 


IN October 1940, the Soviet Government issued decrees providing 
for the occupational mass training of boys for a State Labor Re 
serve. In the first half year of the program, trade and factor 
schools, according to the Chairman of the Executive Committee ¢ 
Labor Reserves, had trained 250,000 young workers. The traini 
program has continued in effect despite the war, but all oom 
training has been directed to the sole purpose of increasing the numbe 
of new workers in defense industries. It is stated that the “fixg 
call’ quotas of youth to be trained have been completely met during 
the war period. Altogether there have been 19 calls, resulting @ 
2% million boys and girls being enrolled for industrial training. 

The number of railroad, factory, and other trade schools, it § 
reported, has increased from the pre-war total of 1,550 to the current 
number of 1,700, and this despite the fact that many of the trainig 
schools had to be evacuated from the western parts of the Sovie 
Union. Most of the new schools were established in the Urak 
Siberia, and Central Asia. With the recent reconquests of territory 
by the Russians, about 300 training schools have renewed ther 
activity in regions adjacent to the recent battlefront, and even 
liberated territory. 

In the period from December 1940 to October 1943 the trainig 
schools have provided 1,550,000 trained young workers—more tha 
450,000 for the munitions industries; about 200,000 for water and 
railroad transportation; 120,000 for construction work; more than 
125,000 for the coal industry; 170,000 for light and heavy metal 
lurgical industries; 55,000 for the power industries, etc. Agricultur§ 
has also benefited, for numerous brigades of students in the training 
schools have visited collective farms to repair tractors and other fam 
machinery and to make suggestions as to the most efficient use d 
machinery; the trainees have also made large supplies of replaceable 
parts for these machines: What is most important is that manyd 
the new workers are participating in the work of reconstruction it 
the liberated territory. 

Not only have the training schools provided new workers but 
they are stated to have produced, in 2 years and 10 months, man 
factured products useful to the front and to industry, valued ati 
billion rubles. An exhibition of these products was scheduled # 
open in Moscow on October 20, 1943. 


1 Data are from article in Pravda (Moscow), October 2, i943 (p. 2). 
* See Monthly Labor Review, February 1941 (p. 393). 
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1943 Convention of Congress of Industrial 
Organizations ' 


THE sixth constitutional convention of the Congress. of Industrial 
Organizations, held in Philadelphia, November 1-5, was attended by 
more than 500 delegates, representing 5,285,000 wage earners organized 
into 40 national and international unions and organizing committees 
and 368 local industrial unions. The convention acted upon a large 
number of problems related to the war, particularly in the fields of 
production, supply of manpower, wages and prices, labor legislation, 
and international relations. Outstanding were three major policy 
decisions of the C. I. O., which were first outlined in President Mur- 
ray’s report and then adopted in the form of resolutions by the con- 
vention. These policies dealt with labor’s ‘‘no-strike” pledge, the 
new wage policy of the C. I. O., and its program for political action. 


No-Strike Pledge 


The convention reaffirmed the determination of the C. I. O. to 
maintain without qualifications or conditions its no-strike pledge for 
the duration of the war. Each member and each union leader of 
the C. I. O. was urged to see to it “that for the duration of the war, 
issues in dispute between labor and management must be adjusted 
through the peaceful means of collective bargaining, mediation, or 
through disposition by the National War Labor Board.” 


New Wage Policy 


The importance attached to the change in the policy of the C. I. O. 
with regard to wages may be gauged from the fact that President 
Murray called an extraordinary session of the executive board to deal 
with this question. The resolution submitted to the convention was 
presented as the unanimous decision of that board, and read in part, 
as follows: 

Whereas, * * * labor has vigorously pointed out the absolute necessity for 
firm action on all fronts if sound stabilization is to be achieved—action which 
would result in equal and impartial stabilization of all aspects of our war economy, 
including prices, profits, salaries, and wages. Such a program obviously requires 
eective control of prices, a sound tax system to curb high incomes and swollen 
corporate profits, and a sound wage-stabilization program which would assure to 
workers levels of payment calculated to promote production, preserve health and 
working efficiency, and assure the highest national morale. * * * 

Resolved, (1) That it has become necessary to eliminate the so-called “Little 
Steel” formula which, particularly in view of the rise in the cost of living and the 
added burdens on the workers, is no longer in accord with reality. The working 
men and women of America must be permitted, through the sound and stable 
processes of collective bargaining, to secure wage adjustments to levels necessary 


eee 
' Prepared in the Bureau’s Labor Information Service by Boris Stern and Eleanor Finger. 
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to maintain their morale, health, and efficiency and to meet the special 
imposed on them in this war period; 

(2) The sound and tested processes of collective bargaining must be freeq 
secure the elimination of inequalities and inequities in wage structures and 
bring about, where feasible, industry-wide stabilization of wage structures on¢ 
basic principle of equal pay for the same work; 

(3) Continued action must be assured to bring about the lifting of subs 
wage rates to minimum levels of American decency ; 

(4) A truly stabilized national war economy must be secured through 
achievement of these wage-policy objectives, combined with a determined j 
ence upon a policy of vigorous price control, over-all rationing, and a firm taxag 
policy calculated to raise the funds necessary for victory out of the luxury 
levels reflected in corporate profits and high-income brackets and not out of t% 
food budgets of workers. Any continued failure to assure strong price 
over-all rationing, and taxation truly based upon ability to pay will, of 
require future readjustment of wages in the effort to protect the health, welfy 
and morale of the home front against consequences disastrous to our marchy 
victory. 

Some of the specific charges directed by the delegates against th 
present policy of the War Labor Board were: 

1. The present “Little Steel” formula, tied as it is to a percen 
basis, is unsound economically, because it permits the granting of 
smallest wage increases to substandard workers whose wages m 
among the lowest and who therefore need the increases most. 

2. The War Labor Board is attempting to handle in great detail ty 
many phases of the national wage structure, leaving very little rom 
for genuine collective bargaining. Its machinery is overtaxed, result 
ing in long delays before settlement. 

3. The perpetuation of regional wage differentials through the wag 
bracket system prevents the unions from establishing the principled 
equal pay for equal work on an industry-wide basis. 

4. Inequality of sacrifice results when wages are frozen by the rigid 
adherence of the War Labor Board to its ‘Little Steel’’ formula, whik 
profits and prices continue to rise. 

To make it possible for the War Labor Board to deal with thee 
problems and at the same time to give wider latitude to the processd 
collective bargaining between unions and management, the President 
of the C. I. O. presented a threefold program: 

(a) The national commitment of the Government must be met in rolling back 
prices to the level of September 15, 1942, or the difference, at least, made upt 
the wage earners by adjustment in their wage rates. 

(b) The War Labor Board must be given the authority to make necessary wag 
adjustments to eliminate wage-rate inequalities or to otherwise aid in the effective 
prosecution of the war. * * * The processes of collective bargaining in the fel 
of wage-rate inequalities must be permitted to operate. 

(c) The National War Labor Board should give heed to the needs of basic and 
mass-production industries where the wage pattern has been established ons 
national basis so that wage adjustments could be made within such industries@ 
the basis of equal pay for like work. 

He stated further that the C. I. O. will oppose any attempt by ay 
Government agency to impose a national incentive-wage system, and 
indicated that this problem can best be solved through collective bar 
gaining in the specific cases. 

In line with this new wage policy, the C. I. O. convention adopteds 
resolution supporting as “just” the wage demands of the 1% milhon 
operating and nonoperating railway emplovees and the half million 
mine workers. It called upon their leaders to join with the C. 1 0. 
in a drive “to bring about a realistic revision of the out-worn nat 
wage policy while continuing without interruption the flow of planes, 
tanks, guns, and food needed by the fighting men on the battle fronts 
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Labor Organizations 
Political Action 


Confronted with a rapidly rising tendency toward Federal and State 
gntilabor Icgislation and recognizing the potential political strength 
ofa united labor movement comprising about 14,000,000 workers, the 
(,1.0. executive board in July established a political action committee 
“49 take the initiative in launching a broad and intensive campaign 
of political education in its deepest and most practical sense.” 
Sidney Hillman, president of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, 
was named chairman of this committee. In his report on the activi- 
ties of this committee during the 3-month period of its existence, Mr. 
Hillman emphasized that the political action committee does not 
intend to form a new independent political party. Its main purpose 
is to unite on the political field all the liberal elements of the Nation, 
including the C. I. O., the A. F. of L., the railroad brotherhoods, farm 

ups, consumers, and other progressive groups. Its immediate 
obiectives are to help the Government crush the Axis powers, to formu- 
late a constructive post-war program, and to guarantee labor and the 
common people a voice at the peace table. 

In the course of his report, Mr. Hillman indicated that the political 
action committee will be supported largely from funds subscribed by 
the unions, and that the operations will be carried out on a national 


sale and on a local and regional basis through regional and local 
directors. He announced that a fund of $700,000 had been pledged 
by the major C. I. O. unions, and that the United Steelworkers of 
America, the United Automobile, Aircraft, and Agricultural Imple- 
ment Workers, the United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers, 
and the Amalgamated Clothing Workers would contribute $100,000 
each. 


International Relations 


The C. I. O. position on foreign policy was made clear in a resolue 
tion, which read in part: 
We are fighting for the right of the people of every nation to be free; the right 


ofthe people to settle their own affairs and to choose their own governments. ye 
are fighting for the right of the common people to be free from want, free from fear, 
and the right to achieve security and to make a decent living. We are fighting for 
the right of the working men and women of all countries to join labor unions of 
their own choosing so that through such democratic machinery they can in turn 
sure the continuance of democracy within their respective nations. 


The same resolution urged the State Department to provide labor 
attachés to all American embassies in foreign countries, to emphasize 
labor’s concern and interest in foreign relations. 

Labor’s participation at the peace table was one of the major ob- 
jectives stressed by the delegates. President Murray’s announce- 
ment that the C. I. O. had been invited to attend a world conference 
labor, called by the British Trades Union Congress to convene in 
london in May or June 1944, was enthusiastically applauded.? 


‘Ina release of November 6. the British Information Service announced that the general council of the 
British Trades Uvion Congress had issued a call for a world trade-union conference to be held in London 
+ a June 5, 1944. The conference will be exploratory and consultative. The decisions taken will 
wt ing upon the constituent organizations unless endorsed by them. Representative national 

bodies of the United Nations were invited to send delegates. The International Federation of 
Trade Unions and other bodies will also be asked to appoint representatives. 

The agenda suggested by the Trades Union Congress includes the following: Furtherance of the Allied 

Wwreflort; attitude of the trade-unions toward the prospective peace settlement; representation of the trade- 
at the peace conference; and problems of post-war reconstruction, including the reconstruction of 
tte international trade-union movement. 
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Cooperation with Latin American labor.—Because of the grow 
need for cooperation with the labor movements in Latin Amer 
the C. I. O. executive board established early in 1943 a special cop. 
mittee on Latin American affairs, with Jacob Potofsky, secretary. 
treasurer of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, as chairmeatiil 
the course of the year, several representatives of this committy 
visited a number of Latin American countries and conferred with 
representatives of the different Latin American labor organizations 
The committee’s report to the convention described the recent growth 
of the trade-union movement in South and Central America, th 
working conditions prevailing in those countries, and the need fe 
moral and financial support from American labor to further the progres 
of the trade-union movement throughout the western hemisphere, 


Racial Discrimination 






In keeping with the C. I. O. policy favoring equality of treatment 
for all people, irrespective of race, creed, or color, the convention went 
on record, in resolutions and speeches, for the security and preserys 
tion of rights of minority groups in the United States. The delegate 
voted to support the bill pending in Congress for the repeal of the 
Oriental Exclusion Act, and adopted a resolution urging the rescue 
of those Jews who have survived the German atrocities in the Nam 
occupied countries. 

The major discussion centered on the problem of Negro discrimins 
tion. The poll-tax system was condemned by northern and southem 
delegates atike. In the closing speech on this question, President 
Murray asserted in part: 


in substance says that there shall be no discrimination against anyone, regai 

of color, creed, or nationality. If our international unions follow the provisions 
of their constitutions and our local officers accept in their hearts the true meaning 
of these provisions, they can do much to eliminate many of the evils that have 
grown out of discrimination down through the years. 


The constitutions of all our [C. I. O.] organizations set out a principle whieh | 


The resolution adopted called for (1) continuous support of the 
President’s Fair Employment Practices Committee and the national 
C. I. O. committee to abolish racial discrimination, (2) the prosecution 
of those fomenting race riots, and (3) an Executive decree to end the 
United States Army policy of segregating Negro troops. 


Government War Agencies 





In a separate resolution on “labor representation in war agencies” 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations renewed its demand that 
the war effort be strengthened by the inctusion of direct or effective 
labor representation in the formation and administration of policies 
in all agencies of the Government. 

National War Labor Board.—The resolution adopted stressed the 
importance of the tripartite composition of the National War Labor 
Board and praised its accomplishments in the field of industrial te 
lations. In commending the Board for its contribution to continuous 
maximum production based on sound labor-management relations, the 
convention particularly stressed the Board’s “realistic and morale 
strengthening policies, as are reflected in its decisions on the issue of 
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ypion security and on the question of equal pay for equal work with- 
gut discrumination on the basis of sex, color, or race.” The same 
solution urged the National War Labor Board to carry out its 
glemn obligations to settle all labor disputes where collective bargain 
¢ and mediation have failed. 

War Manpower Commission.—In its resolution on manpower, the 
¢.1. 0. convention went on record as opposed to the enactment of any 
national service legisiation. The convention recommended instead 
that the Office of War Mobilization perfect plans for a unified direction, 

ing, and scheduling on a national! level of all factors of produc- 
fin, including available manpower and plant facilities. It also 
uested that employers be directed and compelled to utilize in 
the services 6f Negro workers, aliens, and available women 
gorkers, and called upon the War Manpower Commission to en- 
courage the expansion of area employment-stabilization programs 
adopted and administered with the assistance of joint Jabor-manage- 
ment committees in the area. 

Additional suggestions for the better utilization of available man- 

er in war production industries included the provision of more 
adequate service facilities, such as housing, transportation, child care, 
de.; more intensive use of upgrading programs; and less hoarding 
of skilled labor, and further job simplification. 

Office of Price Administration.—Several resolutions were adopted 
that concerned the work of the OPA directly or indirectly. One res- 
dution called upon the Congress of the United States to enact the 
necessary measures ‘‘to assure full control of prices of cost-of-living 
commodities, including measures to make available adequate funds 
for subsidies or other payments to prevent any increase in prices and 
to protect the farmers and the small businessmen.”’ One resolution 
praised the Office of Price Administration for its vigorous and intel- 
ligent enforcement of rent controls and urged the OPA to continue the 
program in full force and to resist “all pressures from special interests 
seking to break down or relax the rent-control program.”’ Another 
resolution called upon Congress ‘‘to give concrete proof of its intent 
tostabilize prices and rents and to control inflation by giving immedi- 
ate approval to a deficiency appropriation which shall provide at least 
double the number of investigators available to the OPA for the en- 
foreement of its regulations.” 

War Production Board.—President Murray’s report analyzed in 
emsiderable detail the growth of labor participation in the work of 
the War Production Board in the face of opposition on the part of 
managerial groups, inadequate budget provisions, and other devices 
wed to by-pass or hamper the work of the labor representatives. He 
~ the C. I. O. unions to develop individuals from their ranks in 

ient numbers to assume important posts in the WPB, on both a 
tational and regional level. 


Social Security and the Post-War Program 


The Wagner-Murray-Dingell Social Security Bill now pending in 
, which provides a wider scope and increased benefits for un- 
yment compensation on a Federal basis, old-age security, per- 
manent-disability benefits, and a system of — insurance, was 
he 


@animously endorsed by the convention. same resolution 
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called for an equitable allocation of the increased social-security cogs 
among employees, employers, and the Government. 

A substantial portion of President’s Murray’s annual report desk 
with the work of the C. I. O. post-war planning committee, whichis 
composed of Clinton S. Golden, assistant to the president of the Unite 
Steelworkers of America, John Brophy, director of C. I. O. industri 
union councils, and J. Raymond Walsh, director of the C. I. O. & 
partment of research and education. Asa background to the repog 
and the recommendations of this committee, the president said j 
part: 

The Nation has shown remarkable prowess in producing a Niagara of materigk 
for war. This demonstrates that it has the knowledge, the skills, the machines, 
and the resources to produce a “gold standard of living’’ for every American, 

No longer need he be worried about a job, about hunger, about doctor’s bill, 
about fear-ridden and poverty-pinched old age. The following essentials can ly 
assured to everyone: 

A job at union wages or a farm, business, or profession that pays. 

A well-built, convenient home decently furnished. 

Good food, clothing, and medical care. 

Good schooling for children with an equal chance for health and happy growth, 

An income through social insurance in case of sickness, old age, early death o 
the wage earner, or unemployment. 

Farm operators, sharecroppers, wage earners, businessmen, professional men 
and housewives—all can enjoy genuine freedom from want and fear, if we, asa 
Nation, are only determined to achieve it. 


To accomplish these objectives, the committee specifically recom. 
mended that— 

1. The Government should develop in advance sound policies for 
ending war orders in such a manner as to keep down unemployment 
and waste. It must help businessmen to clear their plants of half 
finished goods and to get working capital for starting civilian produce 
tion. 

2. The Government-owned new plants, which with their equipment 
and other property are valued at approximately 23 billion dollars, 
and the vast stores of machine tools, trucks, airplanes, food, and other 
usable war material, should be so dispesed of by the Government as 
to encourage the maximum amount of output at low prices, with 
profits kept at reasonable levels, and monopoly prevented. 

3. A Federal agency should be established at once to plan fora 
speedy and orderly transition to full peace-time consumption, employ- 
ment, and production. It should be headed by a policy board with 
representatives from agriculture, labor, and business. 

4. Price and distribution controls should be continued and other 
efforts made to prevent a runaway boom. 

5. Dismissal wages should be paid to all war workers who lose their 
jobs when war orders are cut back, but such dismissal pay should not 

e considered as a substitute for unemployment insurance or be con- 
strued as an alternative to the needed social-security legislation of the 
type covered by the Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill. 

6. Plans should be made as said as possible to provide jobs and 


other opportunities for gainful living to the returned soldiers and 
sailors. These include adequate dependents’ allowances, special edu- 
cational programs and scholarships, full protection for disabled 
servicemen, widows and orphans, and dismissal payments 16 give 
veterans a new start in life. 
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Labor Organizations 
Constitutional Amendment 


voted mend the C. I. O. constitution to permit 
The eb over 200,000 pres to send to the convention more 
tan the 10 delegates previously allowed under the old me en ye 
oe ntation for the larger unions will h° eafter be determine Ay 
eetowing basis: ‘8 delegates for the first 100,000 a rag oe 
fitional delegate for each additional 50,000 or a pas “0 
f.’ According to the committee on constitution, t le ——s 
desi ed to enlarge the area of representation at the a en < 
“not affect the voting strength of any of the affiliated unions. 


Officers Elected 


‘closi vention, President Philip Murray, 
he “closing day of the convention, : urTa} 
Bice Treaserer James B. Carey, and the nine vice presidents 
were unanimously reelected. 









Industrial Disputes 
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Strikes in October and November 1943 


THE last strike statistics published in the Monthly Labor Review wep 
estimates for the first 6 months of 1943, which appeared in the A 
1943 issue. As explained in the September issue, monthly strik 
statistics were temporarily discontinued when the newspaper clipping 
service of the Office of War Information was abandoned as of July], 
1943, because of a reduced budget. This clipping service was restore 
in October and consequently estimates for October and November an 
now available. Figures for July, August, and September are beiy 
prepared and will appear in the Bureau’s annual report on strikes. 

Estimates for October and November 1943 with comparative figure § 
for these months in 1941 and 1942 appear below. In both Octobe 
and November 1943, the coal-mining stoppages accounted for a lan 
part of the total strike activity. In October they accounted for about 
40 percent of the total workers involved in strikes and more than half 
of the total idleness. In November the general stoppage of coal 
miners accounted for about 80 percent of the total workers involve 
and 87 percent of the idleness. 

Idleness during strikes in October was about 0.12 percent of the 
available working time; in November it was 0.36 percent. 


Strikes October and {November 1943, 1942, and 1941 





Strikes beginning in Man-days idle during month 
(all strikes) 


Month 


Number | ae | Number h 
| | working time 


3: October ! 290 215, 000 975, 000 0.0 
November 300 | 500, 000 2, 825, 000 ¥ 
: October 207 61, 593 243, 756 A) 
November 144 | 52, 481 | 128, 164 a 
: October. 432 | 197, 803 2 
November 271 | 227, 721 4 





! Preliminary estimates 
PPPSPOOH 
Activities of the United States Conciliation Service, 


November 1943 


THE United States Conciliation Service, during November 1948, 

disposed of 2,108 situations involving 873,575 workers (table 1). The 

services of this agency were requested by the employers, employees, 
120 
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and other interested parties. Of these situations, 204 were strikes and 
lockouts, involving 70,172 workers; 1,233 were threatened strikes and 
controversies, involving 314,509 workers. 

During the month 353 disputes were certified to the National War 
labor Board, and in 66 cases other agencies assumed jurisdiction. 
The remaining 252 situations included investigations, arbitrations, 
requests for information, consultations, ete. 


Taste 1.—Situations Disposed of by the United States Conciliation Service, November 
1943, by Type of Situation 





Type of situation 


. - Workers 
Number involved 





AM situations handled 

Labor disputes 
= 
Threatened strikes 
Lockouts 
Controversies 


Other situations 
Arbitrations a 
Technical services - - 
Investigations - - 
Requests to con ; 


Requests for verification of union membership--.--- 


Requests for information -- -------- 
Consultations - - .- - -- 

Special services of Commissioners 
Complaints.- sia i 


Disputes referred to other agencies during negotiations 
To National War Labor Board -- 
To National Labor Relations Board 
To other Federal agencies. - - -.-.-- 
To Wage Adjustment Board -- ------ 
To nongovernmental agencies 
To State agencies F 


12,108 | 873, 575 


384, 681 
70, 167 
61, 682 

5 


252, 827 


25, 872 
10, 403 
10, 096 
2, 891 
25 

121 

29 

91 

2, 205 
ll 


463, 022 
422, 512 
31, 278 
6, 328 

1, 860 
986 

58 





{During the month 179 cases involving 64.235 workers were adjusted subject to Hearings Officer or Arbi- 
tration procedure with the Hearings Officer or Arbiter to be selected by the National War Labor Board, 


The facilities of the Service were used in 


major industrial fields, 


such as building trades and transportation, and the manufacture of 
iron and steel, transportation equipment, textiles, food, etc. (table 2), 
and were utilized by employees and employers in 46 States and the 


District of Columbia (table 3). 
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TABLE 2.—Situations Disposed of by United States Conciliation Service, November 1943, 
by Industries 


i 





Disputes | Other situations Total 
1 


Iw Workers | Workers | x; ; low 
| Number] ;"° — involved | ee inva 





Industry 


involved 
a a ii- 





oni dinitnniindeanniot y ; 2, 108 | 





Agriculture __...... ae SS SSC es. lca 
Building trades cell % 507 | 66 | ‘Be 
ET , ¢ ¥ 62 
Communications » 2 SPR Se! Sa ae 5 | 
Electrical equipment | 5, 3 

a y ‘ s - 181 


Furniture and finished lumber... 
Iron and steel 

Leather 

Lumber 

Machinery 

Maritime 

Mining -.-. aac 

Motion pictures_ 


Nonferrous metals 

Paper... 

Personal service 

Petroleum 

Printing 

Professional 
ubber 





— 
Om moe Oo 


BroSacowme 


Stone, clay, and glass 
Textile__..- 





Transportation IO “ 
Transportation equipment. 
Utilities 

Miscellaneous 











November 194, 


$$ 
Total 
—— <i 


| w, 
umber / , Orkers 

| involved 
——|—__..., 


| 


2, 108 | 
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Tasue 3.—Situations Disposed of by United States Conciliation Service, November 1943, 
by States 








le island 


South Carolina. __ 
a Dakota. -_- 


Disputes 


Other situations 


Total 





Workers 
involved 


Number 


Workers 
involved 


Number 


Workers 
involved 





847, 703 


252 | 


25, 872 | 


2, 108 


873, 575 














24 
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3 
3 
54 
2 
56 
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Wage and Hour Statistics 


PIPPIIIII PILI IOP OIL ODIO Diy 


Earnings in Southwestern Petroleum Refineries, 


April 1943 ' 


Summary 


A DETAILED study by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of 10,5% 
male workers in selected occupations—about 40 percent of the tot 
labor force of 117 petroleum refineries in Texas, Oklahoma, anj 
Louisiana—disclosed that nearly four-fifths were classified in jo 
which showed straight-time average hourly earnings of $1.00 or mon 
As a group, these employees earned an average of $1.16 per hourip 
April 1943. Workers in Texas and Louisiana earned an average ¢ 
$1.18 an hour as compared with $1.05 in Oklahoma. The hi 
hourly earnings ($1.24) were found in the Gulf Coast area of Texas, 
while the average for the inland Texas area ($1.00) was the lowest, 
These regional variations are, in large part, a reflection of differences 
in size of operation and technological processes, both of which appear 
to have pronounced effects on levels of earnings. Of the 34 specific 
occupational groups studied in detail, only 7 showed average hourly 
earnings below $1.00; less than a fifth of the workers covered wer 
classified in these 7 groups. The averages for 9 occupational groups, 
which included more than a fourth of the workers studied, amounted 
to $1.25 or more per hour. The apparent upward trend of earnings 
in Southwestern petroleum refineries during the past 18 months ism 
part a reflection of the closing of disproportionate numbers of small 
and relatively lower-wage operations as a result of changes largely 
occasioned by the war. 


Characteristics of the Industry 


According to standard trade directories, at the close of 1942 there 
were in operation in the United States 412 petroleum refineries with 
a daily crude-petroleum capacity of 4,780,025 barrels. Texas, Okle 
homa, and Louisiana accounted for 129 of these, with a daily capacity 
of 1,853,030 barrels—31 percent of the total number of refineries and 
39 percent of the Nation’s refinery capacity. : 

The expansion of the petroleum-refining industry was accompanied 
in peacetime by the processing of such tremendous quantities of crude 
oil that inadequate attention was given to the effective utilization df 
the full range of petroleum products. This resulted in the lack of 

! Prepared in the Bureau’s Division of Wage Analysis by C. Wilson Randle, Region XII, Dallas, Tet. 
The Bureau is indebted to the many officials of cooperating companies through whose courtesy these 
were made available. A preliminary edition (mimeographed) of this article was issued cartier by & 


Bureau, and approximately the same material appeared in the December 1943 issue of the Pel 
Engineer. 
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development of certain petroleum derivatives, with a consequent 
neglect of their potentialities as sources of fuel and chemical products, 
The requirements of the war, however, made extraordinary demands 
on the refining industry. The need for tremendous quantities of 
aviation gasoline and special lubricants for the thousands of fighting 
planes, the importance of breaking the explosives bottleneck by pro- 
ducing toluene from petroleum, the urgency of the new synthetic- 
rubber industry, and the need of the Army and Navy for emergency 
technical advice all provided a tremendous incentive for research and 
development in petroleum refining. New techniques have been devel- 
oped, making available fuel types that would normally require years 
toproduce. The art of oil refining has advanced so rapidly that there 
is little exaggeration in the statement that expensive equipment some- 
times becomes obsolete almost before its construction is completed. 
Petroleum-refining technology has expanded the oil business into a 
highly developed type of chemical industry. 

Modern refineries may be divided into two broad types, the dis- 
tiation plant and the cracking plant. Dhistillation, the oldest process 
for separating petroleum into its constituents, consists of the simple 
physical separation of a liquid hydrocarbon into fractions with 
Fferent boiling points. Distillation plants range from the simple 
skimming or topping plant to the establishment equipped for com- 
plete distillation. Cracking is of more recent origin and involves 
the actual chemical rearrangement or breaking down of heavy hydro- 
carbons into lighter hydrocarbons and carbon. All varieties of com- 
binations of distillation and cracking plants exist in the petroleum 
industry today. 

In the skimming or topping plant, the gasoline and/or kerosene 
fractions of the crude oil are removed by a simple distillation process 
utilizing heat but little or no pressure. After the gasoline and kero- 
sene fractions are removed, the remaining heavy oil is usuatly marketed 
as fuel oil. In the compiete distillation plant, not only are the gaso- 
lme and kerosene fractions removed, but various other iractions are 
distilled off and refined into lubricants, greases, and other special 
products. Coke and/or asphalt remain as a residual product in this 
type of refinery operation. The complete distillation plants are 
usually large-scale operations, while the skimming plants are ordi- 
narily designed to supply local needs. It is estimated that approxi- 
mately half of the gasoline used in peacetime was derived from 
distillation operations. 

The cracking plant utilizes a process for converting the higher into 
lower molecular-weight hydrocarbons. This process can be ac- 
complished by the application of heat and pressure (thermal cracking) 
or by the action of catalysts under conditions which give negligible 
thermal cracking (catalytic cracking). The catalyst not only ac- 
celerates but also directs the course of the cracking reaction to give 
better yields of higher quality products. It is to the improvement 
in“cracking’’-methods that much of the credit should go for the recent 
outstanding accomplishments of the petroleum-refining industry. 

Thermal cracking produces approximately half of the 600,000,000 
barrels of gasoline refined annually in the United States. On the basis of 
output, it may thus be considered as the most important form of 
processing by cracking. On the other hand, catalytic cracking is so 
mportant in the production of such war materials as aviation gaso- 

565178449 
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line, butane-butylene hydrocarbons, aromatic hydrocarbons, apg 
butadiene, that enormous impetus has been given this more recep, 
form of cracking. At the end of 1942, according to reliable estimate, 
about 30,000,000 barrels of cracked gas were being produced annual 
by the catalytic process, and this type of operation was being sy} 
jected to rapid extension. Today, of the 412 refineries of the Unite 
States, 77 are equipped for catalytic cracking. Development of this 
type of processing is currently restricted to units of large capacity, 
chiefly because of the operating economies accruing to volume opérm 
tions and the saving of steel and other critical materials. 

According to trade journals, the number of operating refineries jy 
the United States decreased by 39 during the year ended in March 
1943. The Bureau of Labor Statistics found that, from March 194 
to September 1943, 25 refineries in Texas, Oklahoma, and Louisiang 
ceased operations. Sixteen of these were in Texas, 8 in Oklahoma, 
and 1 in Louisiana. 

The closing of these plants resulted largely from war conditions, 
such as lack of transportation facilities, restrictions on the use of 
critical materials, inability to obtain labor, and, in some sections, 
the growing lack of crude oil. Contributing to this influence is the 
“big inch” pipeline, recently completed, which transports crude oil 
to the East Coast and thus reduces the refinery operations in the 
producing regions. Perhaps more important than these factors, how. 
ever, is the trend toward larger refineries, as a result of the mor 
efficient use of critical materials in the larger refineries equipped for 
cracking and the fact that the small skimming plants turn out only 
inferior gasoline and have a rather low recovery ratio of gasoline to 
crude oil processed. The Bureau of Labor Statistics found that 
17 of the 25 refineries which have closed in Texas, Oklahoma, and 
Louisiana since March 1942 were small plants employing skimming 
operations only. The decreased crude supply and the demand for 
superior grades of petroleum products have thus been a _ potent 
combination in closing the smaller and less efficient refineries. 

The location of petroleum refineries is determined primarily by the 
most favorable combination of two factors—proximity or low-cost 
access to a supply of crude petreleum and the location and nature of 
the consuming market. One would thus expect refineries to be 
situated near “‘feeder’’ pipelines, railroad centers, water-transporia- 
tion facilities, producing fields, or large centers of population. Refer- 
ence to the distribution of refinery operations in Texas, Oklahoma, 
and Louisiana confirms such an assumption. (See map, p. 127.) 
Concentrations of refineries occur near Corpus Christi, Houston, 
Beaumont-Port Arthur, Dallas-Fort Worth, San Antonio, Wichita 
Falls, Shreveport, and New Orleans. Other refineries in these States 
are rather widely dispersed over a considerable area, but in the main 
are small skimming or topping plants taking advantage of local 
production and catering almost exclusively to local demands. 

Refining practice in various areas has been influenced by the 
demands of the market in which the products of the refinery are sold. 
For example, cracking is more important on the Gulf Coast, where 
there is a growing demand for high-octane gasoline, toluene, or bute 
diene for war uses, than in inland areas, where there is a greater 
demand for lower-octane gasoline for motor-car use or for fuel oil 
because of the high cost of coal. The type of crude oil produced 
within a region may also influence refinery operations. By way d 
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illustration, the refining techniques utilized in processing the “swegg 
oils of the Texas Gulf Coast would necessarily have to be modified 
and supplemented by additional processes if the “‘sour’’ crude oils ¢ 
West Texas were used as base stock.? Again, the presence of paraf. 
fin-base oils might require processing methods somewhat differen; 
from those utilized for asphalt-base oils. In brief, refining practigg 
must be modified to meet the need of the type of crude petroleyp 
currently being processed. 

The various characteristics of petroleum refining set forth in the 
preceding paragraphs necessarily influence wage rates and occupa 
tional structures. In general, a more skilled type of labor is required 
for cracking processes than for skimming or topping operations, 4g 
a consequence, wage rates show a distinct tendency to be higher ip 
areas where there is a predominance of plants equipped for cracking 
than in areas where simple distillation is relatively more important, 
As evidence of this tendency, wage rates are significantly higher along 
the Gulf Coast of Texas and Louisiana where cracking plants am 
concentrated than in the inland areas of these States where skimming 
and topping are more prevalent. Large establishments, for a variety 
of reasons, generally pay higher wages than do the smaller ones, 
Consequently, the predominance of large refinery units within ap 
area tends to create higher wage levels than would prevail in sections 
where there are greater proportions of smaller units. The presence 
of large refinery units in the Louisiana Gulf Coast region has doubtless 
contributed to a wage level distinctly higher than in North Louisiana 
where the units are smaller. ‘In this same connection, the significant 
number of small and relatively low-wage plants which have closed in 
recent months in the Southwest has probably contributed to the rise 
in the general level of refinery wages. 

The occupational structures of petroleum refineries are also in- 
fluenced by certain of the factors previously mentioned. Large plants 
with a more extended division of labor usually have a greater number 
of occupations than do the smaller establishments. More and differ- 
ent occupations are generally found in plants equipped for cracking 
than in plants employing only topping operations. Processing of 
paraffin-base crude oils may give rise to occupations not found m 
plants processing asphalt-base oils. West Texas refineries utilizing 
sour oils have different occupations from those found in Gulf 
Coast refineries which process sweet oils, as well as a greater 
number of jobs. Modern refineries with a large proportion of auto- 
matic equipment use fewer employees than older-type establishments. 
In addition, these employees tend to have more varied duties than 
those in older types of refineries where the equipment being utilized 
enforces strict division of labor. The same tendency is also apparent 
in the smaller refineries where several jobs may be done by one em- 
ployee. Apparently in both the more modern refineries and in the 
smaller refineries there appears to be no strict adherence to a very 
fine division of labor. 

Practices and characteristics of the petroleum-refining industry 
thus appear to be significant influences with regard to the level of 
wages, the occupational structure of the industry and, to a less extent, 
the method of labor utilization. 

2 Sour crude oils are usually defined as those which possess some compound of sulphur or some other 


ingredient which imparts corrosive characteristics to the crude petroleum stock. Sweet crude oils a 
those which do not possess corrosive qualities. 
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Scope and Method of Survey 


This survey of wages paid in the petroleum-refining industry in the 
Southwest was undertaken by the Bureau of Labor Statistics as part 
of its program of securing basic wage information for use in the wage- 
stabilization program.*® Included in the survey were 33,923 employees 
in 117 refineries in Texas, Oklahoma, and Louisiana. These establish- 
ments represent all of the petroleum refineries in these States which 
had 9 or more employees and were operating in April 1943, the time 
of the survey. Of the refineries studied, 78 employing 20,626 persons 
were in Texas, 23 employing 5,131 workers were in Oklahoma, and 16 
employing 8,166 workers were in Louisiana. Detailed wage infor- 
mation was obtained for 34 selected plant occupations covering 10,583 
workers, or approximately 40 percent of the total plant employment. 

No attempt was made to cover all occupations in the industry. 
The intent was to cover such key occupations as would adequately 
represent the wage structure of the industry. The choice of occupa- 
tions was guided by consideration of the following criteria: (1) Sta- 
bility and definiteness of the occupation; (2) strategic importance 
fom the standpoint of collective bargaining; (3) numerical impor- 
tance; (4) critical importance from the standpoint of war effort; 
(5) representativeness of the range of earnings. Needless to say, the 
occupations selected do not satisfy all these requirements equally 
well. Considered as a whole, however, they are believed to provide 
an adequate picture of the wage structure. 

The majority of refineries in the Southwest work a partial or skele- 
ton night and “‘swing”’ shift. This tendency has become increasingly 
evident as the pressure of war demands has necessitated longer pro- 
ducing hours. Any differential amount that is paid for such shifts 
has been excluded from the data. Extra earnings from premium pay 
for overtime were also eliminated.* As a result, the average earnings 
presented in this report are straight-time hourly earnings, exclusive 
of premium overtime and shift-differential payments. It should also 
be emphasized that the averages shown are occupational averages 
and do not necessarily reflect the range of earnings of individual 
workers. 

The wage data were taken from pay-roll and other plant records 
by experienced representatives of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, who 
used a standard set of occupational definitions in classifying the em- 
ployees of each company studied. 

For purposes of indicating differences in wage levels, the Gulf Coast 
areas of both Texas and Louisiana have been tabulated separately in 
this study. This is not intended to imply that geographical consid- 
erations are a primary cause of these differences. Such variations as 
exist in petroleum refining in the Southwest are apparently due to size 
of establishment and processing method rather than to geographical 
influences. Proximity to a source of crude oil and to cheap transporta- 
tion facilities has resulted in the location along the Gulf Coast, of the 

er refineries using intricate processing methods requiring a more 
illed type of labor. The regional distinctions are therefore in 

* Reports of earlier studies of this industry made by the Bureau in 1920 and 1934 may be found in the 
Monthly Labor Review for May 1921 (p. 50); August 1922 (p. 87); July 1935 (p. 13); and November 1935 


‘ With negligible exceptions, time and a half after 40 hours a week or 8 hours a day was paid by Southwest 
refineries. Incentive systems are nonexistent in the petroleum-refining industry of the South- 
West; consequently all wages shown are actually hourly wage rates. 
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reality differences resulting from size of establishment and type ¢ 
process rather than from geography. 


The Labor Force 


The majority of occupations in petroleum refineries require a high 
degree of skill, which can ordinarily be acquired only after a considg. 
able period of experience. As technological advance is made in the 
industry and processes become more complex, an even greater pm 
mium is placed upon experience and skill. Efforts have been made 
therefore, to reduce labor turnover to an absolute minimum. Pe 
sonnel policies, high wage rates, and the obviously essential characte 
of the work have contributed to the success of this endeavor. It may 
be noted in this connection that the petroleum-refining industry of the 
Southwest does not employ many women. The survey disclosed that, 
in spite of a serious manpower shortage, less than 1 percent of the total 
number of plant employees found in selected occupations wer 
women.’ Further, all the female employees found were working % 
janitresses, routine testers, and stock clerks—jobs requiring compan 
tively little skill. However, women are being hired in increasing 
numbers,® mainly for work in the offices of the refineries. The Burea 
of Labor Statistics found that approximately 74 percent of the 
refinery office forces were women. 

The greatest employee concentration was found in the occupational 
classifications of stillmen’s helpers No. 1; stillmen, other; and pump. 
men. This was to be expected, since not only are these workers needed 
in appreciable numbers, but these occupations are common to prac 
tically all refineries. The smallest numbers of employees were found 
in the occupational classifications of compounders, chillermen, and 
wax operators. This was also to be expected. Compounder is 4 
somewhat unusual occupational classification and is seldom found 
except in the largest refineries. Chillermen and wax operators are 
commonly found only where paraffin exists in the crude petroleum base 
stock; there is little paraffin to be found in southwestern crude oils. 

The Southwest is generally regarded as being one of the less union 
ized sections of the United States. This generalization, however, 
does not appear strictly applicable to the petroleum-refining industry 
of this area. In the 117 companies scheduled, 28,491 employees (or 
84 percent of the 33,923 workers employed) were working for com- 
panies having union agreements with their employees. Of the 
28,491 employees in union companies, 15,026, or approximately 8 
percent, were under agreements with unions affiliated with either the 
C. 1.0. or the A.F. of L.,’ whereas 13, 465, or about 47 percent, werei 
companies having agreements with independent unions of various 
types. 

As would be expected, the larger refineries of the Southwest were 
more highly unionized than the smaller establishments. Evidence of 
this may be seen in the fact that the 58 union plants surveyed con- 
tained 84 percent of the total refinery employment, whereas the 58 
nonunion establishments employed only 16 percent of the total work- 

5 Because of the negligible number of women employees in plant occupations and because of their wide 
dispersion through so many plants, they have been excluded from the averages shown for plant occupations. 
6 See Monthly Labor Review, August 1943 (p. 197): Employment of Women in Petroleum Refineries. 


? Affiliation was with the International Oil Workers Union, C. I. O., and the International Union of 
Operating Engineers, an A. F. of L. union. 
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‘ng force of refineries in the Southwest. Almost 91 percent of the 
refinery employees of Oklahoma were in companies having union 

ments, whereas about 85 percent of Texas refinery employees and 
78 percent of Louisiana employees were in union plants. 


Average Hourly Earnings, April 1943 


Indicative of the high level of wages prevailing in the petroleum- 
refining industry is the fact that, of the 10,583 workers studied, who 
constitute 40 percent of plant refinery employees in these operations, 
only about 14 percent received less than 95 cents an hour (table 1). 
On the other hand, approximately 55 percent received more than 
$1.15 an hour, and 22 percent received more than $1.25 an hour. Thirty 

reent of the plant employees surveyed were grouped in the wage 
range from $1.15 to $1.30 an hour and 50 percent in the range from 
$1.15 to $1.40 an hour. These rates, in comparison with other data 
accumulated from comprehensive Bureau of Labor Statistics wage 
surveys in the Southwest, indicate that the level of wages prevailing 
in the petroleum-refining industry is substantially higher than that 
in the majority of other industries in this area. 


Taste 1.—Distribution of Male Employees in Selected Occupations in Petroleum 
Refineries in the Southwest, by Plant Average Hourly Earnings, April 1943 





| Number of workers in plants where 
hourly earnings averaged— 
a age |——____—_ eo 
ber of | | hourly | $0.95 
.| Num- | } $0.80 | $0.85 | $0.99 | 90. 
pants | ber of | Per- | ©@™- iUnder| and | and | and | and 
$0.80 | under | under | under | U2der 


| work-/| cent 
| ers | $0.85 | $0.90 | $0.95 | $1.00 


| Total workers 
Aver 


Occupation and class 





All workers: 
Number 
Percent 


Carpenters, class A - - 
Carpenters, class B _._- 
Centrifuge operators 
Chillermen - . . 
Compounders - 
Electricians, class A - - - - 
Electricians, class B - - _ - 


Filtermen in 
Firemen, stills. _- aba 


Janitors... . Seiad 
Machinists, class A ______- 
Machinists, class B - a 
Packers, hand or machine 
Pipefitters, class A 
Pipefitters, class B__ 
Pressmen, paraffin 
Pumpmen 


m helpers 

testers, laboratory 
Stillmen, cracking _ - 
Stillmen, other 
Stillmen’s helpers No. 1 
Stillmen’s helpers No. 2 
Stock clerks ___ af. 


Boor m ms! ¢ 





Os! an 





Det et tet et fat pet et tt ft _ 
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2% tons and over 
Watchmen. - ; 


Wax operators 

Welders, hand (gas and arc), class A 
Welders, hand (gas and arc), class B 
me foremen, processing depart- | 


Pr. Pepe 
o FAW haOoe 











' Exclusive of premium'paymentsYorjovertime and night-shif t work. 
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TaBie 1.—Distribution of Male Employees in Selected Occupations in Petroleum 
Refineries in the Southwest, by Plant Average Hourly Earnings, April 1943.—Cop, 





Number of workers in plants where hourly earnings averaged— 


Occupation and class $1.00 | $1.05 | $1.10 | $1.15 | $1.20 | $1.25 | $1.30 | $1.35 
and and and and and and and ind $1.4 
under | under | under | under | under | under | under | under| 84 
$1.05 | $1.10 | $1.15 | $1.20 | $1.25 | $1.30 | $1.35 | $ 


All workers 
Number 
Percent 


Carpenters, class A 
Carpenters, class B 
Centrifuge operators 
Chillermen 
Compounders 
Electricians, class A 
Electricians, class B 
Filtermen 
Firemen, stills 
Guards 
Janitors 
Machinists, class A 
Machinists, class B 
Packers, hand or - achine 
Pipefitters, class . 
Pipefitters, class 5 
Pressmen, paraffin 
Pumpmen 
Pumpmen helpers 
Routine testers, laboratory 
Stillmen, cracking 
Stillmen, other 
Stillmen’s helpers No. 1 
Stillmen’s helpers No. 2 
Stock clerks.......-- 
Treaters 
Treaters’ helpers 
Truck drivers 

Under 2% tons 

246 tons and over-~-. 
Watchmen 
Wax operators 
Welders, hand (gas and arc), class A 
Welders, hand (gas and arc), class B 
Working foremen, processing depart- 

ments 





OCCUPATIONAL DIFFERENCES 


The averages for individual occupations ranged from 78 cents an 
hour for janitors to $1.37 for class A electricians. Of the 34 occupa- 
tional groups studied, only 7 showed average earnings below $1.00 
per hour; approximately 17 percent of the workers covered were 
classified in these groups. At the other end of the distribution were 
9 occupational groups, which included more than a fourth (28 per 
cent) of the workers, with averages of $1.25 or more per hour. A 
little more than half the workers in these higher-paid groups were 
doing maintenance work; included were class A carpenters, elec- 
tricians, machinists, pipefitters, and hand welders. 

Substantial interplant versione in wage rates are apparent in 
the ranges shown in table 2. These ranges reflect differences m 
location, size and type of operation, unionization, and other plant 
characteristics which are frequently associated with variations m 
wage levels. These factors are discussed in greater detail below. It 
should be noted that the lowest and highest averages shown in table 
2 are plant averages and do not necessarily reflect the full range of 
the earnings of individual workers. 
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Taste 2.—Average Hourly Earnings' of Male Workers in Selected Occupations in 
Petroleum Refineries in the Southwest, April 1943 





Hourly earnings 


Number | Number ee siemame: 
Ocet jon and class ) ; 
ccupatic 1d cl xm i Lowest | Highest 
ant: plant plant 
average average 


General 

—__ average 
; ———| —_— 
Carpenters, class A 4 
Carpenters, class B 
Centrifuge operators 
Ch*lermen 
Compounders 
Electricians, class 
Blectricians, class 
D 


Filtermen - 
Firemen, stills 
Guards. 


nw 


De et pet a pet et et 


Janitors 

Machinists, class A 

Machinists, class B 

Packers, hand or machine 
ipefitters, class A 

Poelitters, class B_. 

Pressmen, paraffin 

Pumpmen 

Pumpmen helpers 

Routine testers, laboratory - - 

Stimen, cracking - 

Stillmen, other 

Stilimen’s helpers No. 1- - 


5 n’s helpers No. 2 

eck. wa : 

Treaters . 

Treaters’ helpers 

Truck drivers, under 244 tons 

Truck drivers, 24 tons and over 

Watchmen -- 

Wax operators . 

Welders, hand (gas and arc), class A 

Welders, hand (gas and arc), class B : 
Working foremen, processing departments. _- 


icedeleleded aloo otto ne eee et 
rede 23 es & es on Os one e 


| 
| 





i Exclusive of premium payments for overtime and night-shift work. 
REGIONAL DIFFERENCES 


The average straight-time earnings of plant employees in the 117 
petroleum refineries included in the survey amounted to $1.16 in 
April 1943. Further analysis discloses significant regional varia- 
tions in hourly earnings in the industry. On a State-wide basis, 
wage earners in Texas and Louisiana showed an average of $1.18 an 
hour for the occupations covered as compared with $1.05 an hour in 
Oklahoma. More detailed computations show that the highest aver- 

e hourly earnings ($1.24) were paid in the Gulf Coast area of 

exas, whereas the lowest average earnings ($1.00) were found in the 
inland Texas area. Refinery workers in the Louisiana Gulf Coast 
area received average wages of $1.22 an hour, those in northern 
Louisiana $1.06, and those in Oklahoma $1.05 an hour. 

Average hourly earnings ' 


Southwest-_-__-_- ; 7 i $1. 16 
Oklahoma eae ; 1. 05 
Louisiana__-_-____- Set aah : 1.18 
Northern Louisiana__________-- «> 
Gale OCosst........... are 
Eo. 1.18 
Inland_- _- 
Gulf Coast 
‘Regional and State averages computed by using constant employee weights, as shown in tablel. This 
method of weighting prevents distortion of area averages by differences in occupational structure. All 
i are exclusive of premiums for overtime and night-shift work. 
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In Texas, average earnings ranged from 79 cents an hour for janitog 
to $1.38 for cracking stillmen and class A electricians (table 3);j 
Oklahoma, earnings were lowest for watchmen at 78 cents an hoy 
and highest for working foremen in the processing departments with 
$1.39 (table 4); the range of earnings in Louisiana was from 64 cen, 
an hour for janitors to $1.70 an hour for working foremen (table 5) 
Thus both the lowest and highest occupational average hourly eay, 
ings were found in Louisiana. 

In Texas, 6 occupational classifications showed averages beloy 
$1.00; in contrast with Oklahoma where average hourly earnings wep 
less than $1.00 in 13 cases, and Louisiana where only 4 classification 
received less than that amount. In Texas, 13 occupational g 
received $1.25 or more an hour; in Louisiana 9, and in Oklahoma 
2, were in this class. In general, this is indicative of the wage le 
of the respective areas. 

To a considerable extent, these differences reflect industrial rathe 
than geographical variations. Differences in size of plant andj 
technological processes are important in this connection. 


TABLE 3.—Average Hourly Earnings,' of Male Workers in Selected Occupations in Temp 
Petroleum Refineries, April 1943 





| : ‘ 
| State 


ee 





| Hourly earnings 
Occupation and class Number | Number |— 
of 


of Lowest | Highest 


plants | workers | General | 
apes plant plant 


average average 





wn 


Dt et tet tet fet ek et beet 


Carpenters, class A_. 

Carpenters, class B_- 

Centrifuge operators_.-...- 
Chiilermen 

Compounders 

Electricians, class A 

Electricians, class B 

Filtermen 

Firemen, stills 

Guards 

Janitors _- ~~ 

Machinists, class A 

Machinists, class B 

Packers, hand or machine. 
Pipefitters, class A_......_- 
Pipefitters, class B_._.._. 
Pressmen, paraffin....._. 
Pumpmen picaenanketl 
Pumpmen helpers. ---__- 

Routine testers, laboratory - - 
Stillmen, cracking a 
Stillmen, other inne 
Stillmen’s helpers No. 1- - 
Stillmen’s helpers No. 2.......-- 
Stock clerks aback’ 
Treaters 

Treaters’ helpers 

Truck drivers, under 2% tons 
Truck drivers, 24 tons and over-- 
Watchmen... _- ptathégene 
Wax operators ss a 
Welders, hand (gas and arc), class A 
Welders, hand (gas and arc), class B 
Working foremen, processing depts -_- 


_ 
o 


RSSEVSoVVoRRBERVo BRacae 


Seel-anlanl onl odl adi ode ee 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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3.—Average Hourly Earnings ' of Male Workers in Selected Occupations in Texas 
nes Powel Refineries, April 1943——-Continued 


| | 
Inland ? 





Gulf Coast? 





Hourly earnings 


| | 
| Lowest) Highest | Lowest! Highest 
yom t | plant et plant | plant 

| average] average 88¢) average| average 


Hourly earnings 
Occupation and class 








———————— 
nters, class A 
om ters, class B --- 
Centrifuge operators - - 

Chillermen 


aad 
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A 
Zs 
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BESRSSRHAAVSEALES Seeeszeyne 


ders - 
Blectricians, class A 
Electricians, class B 


aall aul oul el ook onl onl onl ol 
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Packers, hand or machine 
Pipefitters, class A .- 
Pipefitters, class B 

Pressmen, paraffin 

Pumpmen _ 
Pumpmen helpers - - . 
Routine testers, laboratory 
Stillmen, cracking - - - --- 
Stillmen, other te 
Stillmen’s helpers, No. 1_----- 
Stillmen’s helpers No. 2 
Stock clerks 





Treaters - 
Treaters’ helpers 

Truck drivers, under 2}4 tons_ 7 

Truck drivers, 24 tons and over------ 

Watchmen ‘ 

Wax operators : 

Welders, hand (gas an A ates 

Welders, hand (gas and arc), class B_..-.......-.-----| i 

Working foremen, processing depts : .74 
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! Exclusive of premium payments for overtime and night-shift work. 

1 For reasons of economy of printing space, columns showing number of plants and number of workers 
have been deleted from this section; they are, however, available in mimeographed form for persons desiring 
this information. 

‘Number of plants and/or workers too small to justify presentation of an average. 
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TABLE 4.—Average Hourly Earnings! of Male Workers in Selected Occupations jy 
Oklahoma Petroleum Refineries, April 1943 





——__ 
Hourly earnings 


Number | Number |—-——— 
Occupation and class of of 
plants workers | General 


ant 
average Plan 


average 


$1.05 
SAS 
1.03 
Ot 


Carpenters, class A 
Carpenters, class B 

Centrifuge operators 

Chillermen 

Compounders 

Electricians, class A 
Electricians, class B 

Filtermen 

Firemen, stills 

Guards 

Janitors 

Machinists, class A 

Machinists, class B 

Packers, hand or machine 
Pipefitters, class A 

Pipefitters, class B 

Pressmen, paraffin 

Pumpmen 

Pumpmen helpers 

Routine testers, laboratory 
Stillmen, cracking 

Stillmen, other 

Stillmen’s helpers No. 1 
Stillmen’s helpers No. 2 

Stock clerks 

Treaters 

Treater’s helpers 

Truck drivers, under 2% tons 
Truck drivers, 244 tons and over 
Watchmen 

Wax operators 

Welders, hand (gas and arc), class A 
Welders, hand (gas and arc), class B 
Working foremen, processing depts. 
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1 Exclusive of premium payments for overtime and night-shift work 
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Taste 5.—Average Hourly Earnings,' of Male Workers in Selected Occupations in 
Louisiana Petroleum Refineries, April 1943 





State 


Hourly earnings 


Occupation and class Number |- _— 
4 i “ 


of 


workers 


Number 
of plants Highest 
plant 
average 


Lowest 
plant 
average 


General 
| average 


Carpenters, class A 
Carpenters, class B 
Compounders 
Electricians, class A 
Electricians, class B 
Firemen 
Guards 
Janitors 
Machinists, class A 
Machinists, class B 
Pipefitters, class A 
Pipefitters, class B 
Pumpmen 
pmeti helpers 
Routine testers, laboratory 
Stillmen, cracking 
Stillmen, other 
Stillmen’s helpers No. 1 
Stillmen’s helpers No. 2 
Stock clerks 
Treaters 
Treaters’ helpers 
Truck drivers, under 24% tons 
Watchmen 
Welders, hand (gas and arc), class A 
Welders, hand (gas and arc), class B 
Working foremen, processing depts. 


309 0D Co CS EN 


AakeINMwWNW DBA NAA~ 


On 





North Louisiana ? Gulf Coast ? 


Hourly earnings Hourly earnings 


Occupation and class _ an —_ 


Lowest Highest 
plant plant 
average average 


Lowest Highest 
plant plant 
average average 


General 
average 


General 
average 


Carpenters, class A ( 
Carpenters, class B : 2 ( 
Compounders * ( 
Electricians, class A - : 1 
Ekctricians, class B - 

Firemen, stills . ram x (3) 
Guards__- a 2 aca 81 


d. 
3) 
) 


29 


Janitors___. es 

Machinists, class A -_- 

Machinists, class B 

Pipefitters, class A 

Pipefitters, class B 

Pumpmen.. d 

Pumpmen helpers _ 

Routine testers, laboratory 

Stillmen, cracking 

Stillmen, other_- . 

Stillmen’s helpers No. 1__-- 

Stillmen’s helpers No. 2__-- 

Stock clerks____ ae 
Treaters.___. 

Treaters’ he]pers___- aren 
Track drivers, under 214 tons____- 
Watchmen.__. ibe eS a 
Welders, hand (gas and arc), class A 


Welders, hand (gas and arc), class B ; 5 (*) 
Working foremen, processing depts (3) 





' Exclusive of premium payments for overtime and night-shift work. 
? Por reasons of economy of printing space, columns showing number of plants and number of workers 
bave been deleted from this section; they are, however, available in mimeographed form for persons desiring 
ation. 
* Number of plants and/or workers too small to justify presentation of an average. 
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WAGE VARIATIONS BY SIZE OF PLANT 


Of the 22 occupational groups analyzed in table 6, average earnings 
in the smallest plants were well below those in both groups of larger 
operations for 21 occupations; the single exception was the packers, 
In the comparison between the plants with 51 to 250 employees and 
those with more than 250 workers, the same type of relationship jg 
apparent. For each of the 34 occupational groups, average earnings 
in the middle-size plants were below those for the largest establish- 
ments. As might be expected, the differences in some cases were 
less pronounced than those between the largest and smallest plants, 


TABLE 6.—Average Hourly Earnings! of Male Workers in Selected Occupations in 
Petroleum Refineries in the Southwest, by Size of Plant, April 1943 





Small plants (9-50 | Medium-sized plants | Large plants (251 
employees) | (51-250 employees) or more employees) 








| 

Number | Average | Number | Average 
of em- hourly of em- hourly 
ployees earnings | ployees | earnings 


Occupation and class 
| Number | Average 
| ofem- | hourly 
ployees | earnings 





— 
| 


| 
| 
| 
Carpenters, class A - (2) | (2) 20 $1. 25 103 $1. 34 
Carpenters, class B ; a (2) | (2) 6 1.00 51 1.17 
Centrifuge operators . | , 8 1. 06 67 Lw 
Chillermen : 5 | 94 45 1.38 
Compounders. - --.-- @) () 4 | 1.08 | 52 12 
Electricians, class A @ | @& 30 | 1. 22 190 1.4 
Electricians, class B . - (2) } () 16 | 1.06 | 85 1.2 
Filtermen atecdan | | 14 - 93 | 79 1.3 
Firemen, stills. _-. ‘ | 19 | $0. 79 141 | 1.05 376 LB 
Guards inane soensl 12 60 | 150 | . 80 | 301 1.01 
Janitors. _- ws al 13 | 41 | 46 | 69 | 124 ‘85 
Machinists, class A | (?) | @) | 48 | 1. 26 409 13 
Machinists, class B | (?) @) | 28 | 1. 06 220 12 
Packers, hand or machine ic 7 - 80 | 20 | . 69 63 W 
Pipefitters, class A 4 1.20 | 61 | 1. 22 254 1,35 
Pipefitters, class B- .- - . 12 70 | 46 .97 249 12 
Pressmen, paraffin s .99 114 1,12 
Pumpmen : . | 60 .75 202 | 1.11 | 596 1.2% 
Pumpmen helpers -- ¥ | 12 .73 | 58 95 | 401 1.19 
Routine testers, laboratory hceteig 22 84 | 179 93 | 480 LM 
Stillmen, cracking | 39 1.08 | 157 | 1.29 267 L4 
Stillmen, other 157 . 89 | 130 | 1,18 425 1.41 
Stillmen’s helpers No. 1 57 74 | 139 | 1.12 792 12 
Stillmen’s helpers No. 2 26 49 | 123 | 1.06 261 12 
Stock clerks 17 59 | 43 | . 92 65 1.2 
Treaters we hieneas 32 85 126 1.12 235 1% 
Treaters’ helpers 8 78 49 | . 95 256 LB 
Truck drivers, under 24% tons 38 i) 53 | - 90 | 136 1.01 
Truck drivers, 24 tons and over 30 | 50 | 37 | . 83 131 1.4 
Watchmen. - . eae 16 56 101 | 83 | 364 wT 
Wax operators bocee 14 1,16 | 31 1.18 
Welders, hand (gas and arc), class A 7 1.15 64 | 1.27 | 389 1.3 
Welders, hand (gas and arc), class B 9 .79 | 32 | .99 114 Li 
Working foremen, processing depart- 
ments . - 17 9 37 1. 20 38 L& 





1 Exclusive of premium payments for overtime and night-shift work. 
2? Number of workers too small to justify presentation of an average. 


OTHER FACTORS INFLUENCING WAGE LEVELS 


Wide differences also appear in the comparison of earnings in refin- 
eries with cracking units and those operating with simpler processes. 
With the single exception of class B machinists, average earnings in 
the cracking plants are significantly above those for the other opera- 
tions in the 26 occupational groups for which data are shown in 
table 7. It is thus apparent that the predominance of large refinery 
units and/or cracking processes within an area would consequent 
result in higher wage levels than those found in an area where suc 
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influences were less in evidence. For example, the presence of large 
plants equipped for cracking, in the Gulf Coast areas of Louisiana and 
Texas, is principally responsible for higher wage rates there than in 
the inland areas of these States. 


TaBLE 7.—Average Hourly Earnings! of Male Workers in Selected Occupations in 
Refineries with Cracking Units and in Other Refineries in the Southwest, April 1943 


























| Refineries possessing 
cracking units Other refineries 
Occupation and class | | | 
Number of — | Number of i 
workers earnings workers | earnings 

Carpenters, class A .............-.- Sree S 120 $1. 33 4 | $1. 29 
Carpenters, class B aan Gans bine ia heebimieibeliceas 52 1.16 6 1.08 
iti akin niin negicleigeas eee 75 1. 27 td tathianenbieite 
Chillermen paduda bata See ones ane 50 | SERS ae 
Compounders _ - - Sn peece a | 55 1. 21 @) () 
Electricians, class A__...._-- haipsotloieas 216 1.37 5 1. 20 
Electricians, class B__- -------+| 101 1.18 (’) () 
ss cnamsdgene ee ie 89 1. 20 4 . 80 
ER a acibhatesitis msitcedameien hw ee : 518 1.15 18 | .78 
i, ccaneiiannaiamedeuhwae Saticnadinmgiqdipcnd 447 . 94 16 . 64 
ES ea ee ee soccmevnpel chelates 171 .81 12 . 45 
0 OS US) ‘ Lateaets 451 i. 36 9 1.29 
Machinists, class B LCE pT ee 247 1.18 4 1. 22 
Packers, hand or machine__.._._......__-- ae 88 . 90 (2) () 
Pipefitters, class A. ........-.-.-- Se ee 311 1. 33 8 1.29 
ig tnaptientacasnacckoows asa 291 1.17 16 79 
Pressmen, paraffin. -_.........-..-.-- eS. Lae 122 1.11 ‘ 
ae ee sstivinaiettine oon 798 1. 25 60 85 
Pumpmen helpers. ----- =< bindiede sein iaeae 452 1.15 19 91 
Routine testers, laboratory. ---- sk nasal th ih uated 634 1.09 47 91 
Stillmen, cracking_......- = caliids a 463 o | a See 
Stillmen, other_______.-_- ie Ss: ee 561 1.34 151 91 
Stillmen’s helpers No. 1.- ---- : samecowngncntaitie 947 1. 21 41 76 
Stillmen’s helpers No. 2_____-- ‘ nb ee 388 1.16 22 60 
th tccchchesnienseeinashas jotcbeniel ise 106 1.02 19 73 
See ae sae 4 367 1.27 26 81 
Treaters’ helpers __- — ee eee erties 304 1.19 9 . 62 
Seeanivers, Under 376 tons... ...........-..........- 188 .97 39 . 57 
Truck drivers, 244 tons and over____- EP AE 182 - 95 16 . 60 
SE Ln nnd eden bewséthniadinnene oe 465 . 93 16 - 62 
CS EET A220 Oe 45 SSS Aer ~ 
Welders, hand (gas and arc), class A_____.__- battens 446 1.34 i4 1. 28 
Welders, hand (gas and arc), class B_-- ihren 150 1.10 5 s4 
Working foremen, processing departments.___._.....--- 7 1.27 13 1.20 














! Exclusive of premium payments for overtime and night-shift work. 
1 Number of workers too small to justify presentation of an average. 


Local labor-market conditions and unionization have also con- 
tributed to area wage differentials. Union plants in general pay 
higher wages than do nonunion establishments. Consequently, the 
degree of plant unionization within an area would affect the level of 
wages. 

It is exceedingly difficult to estimate the influence of local labor- 
market conditions. Critical manpower shortages in certain areas 
have doubtless affected wage rates, but, on the other hand, the wage- 
stabilization program has presumably operated as a counteracting 
influence. From evidence available in Bureau of Labor Statistics 
files, it appears that area wage differences in petroleum refining are 
primarily the result of size of establishment and the processing tech- 
nique utilized, and only secondarily the result of differences in union- 
ization, local labor conditions, and other industrial characteristics. 
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Hourly Earnings in Private Ship-Repair Yards, 
Spring of 1943" 


Summary 


FO: ‘he country as a whole, the average hourly straight-time earnings 
of workers in ship-repair yards amounted to $1.062 in May 1943. 
This average is based on a study, by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, of 
the earnings of workers in 60 representative occupations employing 
approximately 90 percent of all first-shift workers. Among the four 
broad regions in which ship-repair operations are carried on, earnings 
varied from 92.3 cents on the Gulf Coast to $1.259 on the Pacific 
Coast. The averages for the Great Lakes and Atlantic Coast regions 
were $1.112 and $1.032 an hour, respectively. 

In all regions first-class skilled mechanics generally received the 
minimum rates established by the regional agreements. The rates for 
such workers were $1.20 in the Atlantic, Gulf, and Great Lakes regions 
and $1.34 in the Pacific Coast region. Much wider variations are 
found, by regions, in the earnings of the other workers. 

Earnings were 11.4 cents higher in May 1943 than in the spring of 
1942. (See footnote 1, table 5, p. 156.) Regional increases ranged 
from 9.3 cents in the Pacific Coast region to 12.7 cents in the Gulf 
Coast region. The increases for the Atlantic Coast and Great Lakes 
regions amounted to 11.8 and 9.9 cents an hour, respectively. 

The increase in earnings between 1942 and 1943 is very largely 
attributable to wage adjustments made during the summer of 1942 
under the regional wage agreements of that year. These agreements 
increased the rates in ship-repair yards by 8 cents an hour for Atlantic 
Coast and Great Lakes workers and by a sliding scale ranging from 
9 cents for the lowest-paid workers to 13 cents for the highest-paid 
workers in the Gulf Coast region. Increases in the Pacific Coast 
region generally amounted to 9 cents an hour. The margin by whieh 
the actual increases in earnings exceeded the statutory increases was 
due primarily to the upgrading of workers between the spring of 1942 
and 1943. 

Ship Repair in Wartime 


Ship-repair work plays a vital part in our war economy. Froma 
small peacetime industry, engaged very largely in the servicing, recon- 
ditioning, and repairing of privately owned commercial ships, this 
industry has increased greatly in size since the outbreak of World War 
Ii, from the standpoint of both the number of yards and the number of 
workers. It is estimated that the number of workers now engaged in 
ship-repair work is more than 6 times as great as it was at the start of 
the war. 

The great increase in ship-repair work in the last few years is due 
largely to the tremendous increase that bas occurred in ship construc 
tion, the hazardous nature of shipping in wartime, the increased tempo 
at which vessels are operated at present, and the shifting from Govern- 
ment-operated to private repair yards of much of the repair work on 
naval vessels. 


1 ppaes in the Burcau’s Division of Wage Analysis by Willis C. Quant under the direction of Victor ® 
Bari 
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Repair work in private yards is largely performed in yards operated 
by a few large companies. These companies operate a number of 
widely scattered yards. The many small, independent yards which 
have entered the repair field in recent years account for but a compara- 
tively small proportion of all repair work. Some repair work is done 
in yards primarily engaged in new construction. 

Ship-repair work varies greatly from ship to ship and consequently 
does not lend itself to the mass-production techniques employed in the 
construction yards. Repair work may involve only minor repairs on 
the hull, deck, or engines of a ship, or it may censist of such major 
tasks as the rebuilding of large sections of the hull or deck or of the 
general overhauling or replacing of the ship’s engines. 


Scope and Method of Study 


The present comprehensive study of wages in ship-repair yards 
was undertaken by the Bureau of Labor Statistics as a part of its 
established program of securing basic information on the wage struc- 
ture of American industries. The information obtained is designed to 
serve the needs of Government agencies charged with the responsibility 
of developing the shipbuilding program and stabilizing wages in the 
industry. A previous survey of wages paid to workers in ship-repair 
yards, was made by the Bureau during the spring of 1942 in con- 
junction with a study of wages in ship-construction yards, in advance 
of the National Shipbuilding Conference held in May of that year; 
it therefore did not reflect the broad wage adjustments which resulted 
from that conference.2 The present survey, which was made in 
May 1943, provides a basis for appraising the wage levels resulting 
from the 1942 conference. 

The current study was limited to privately operated yards engaged 
wholly or primarily in the repair of ships. Altogether 34 yards were 
surveyed. In selecting the yards to be studied, such factors as size ot 
yard, geographical location, and corporate affiliation were given full 
consideration. Because of their geographical location and strategic 
importance in the industry it was necessary to include in the sample 
proportionately more large yards than small yards. In all such cases, 
however, only an appropriate proportion of the workers in the various 
oecupations was used, so that the large yards would not unduly 
influence the averages shown. The findings presented in this article 
are believed to be representative of the entire industry. 

The wage data presented in this report were taken from pay rolls 
fora period ending about May 15, 1943. Full utilization was made of 
the pay-roll data submitted semiannually to the Secretary of Labor 
uder the Copeland Act. These data were supplemented, whenever 
necessary, by information obtained at the yards by experienced 
Bureau representatives. 

Information was obtained only for first-shift (day) workers,’ whose 
tarnings are not affected by premium pay for late-shift work. For all 
time workers covered, the wage data represent hourly rates. The data 
for incentive workers include average bonus payments per hour of 
Seca 
on the results of this study, see the Monthly Labor Review for August 1942 (p. 298) and October 1942 

In a few instances, workers found in important occupations represented only on the second or third 


shifts were included in the study. In such cases, however, extra earnings resulting from shift-differential 
Payments were eliminated. 
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work, but exclude all premium payments for overtime work. The 
survey was limited to 60 occupations, selected because of their ny. 
merical importance or because they were key jobs. These occupations 
accounted for approximately 90 percent of all first-shift workers in 
the yards surveyed. 


Definition of Regions 





The ship-repair industry, like the ship-construction industry, is 
widely scattered along the three coasts and the inland waterways of 
the country. Because of regional variations in the level of wages, it is 
appropriate that the data obtained be presented on a regional! rather 
than an industry-wide basis. For purposes of this study, the regions 
used are those established for the shipbuilding industry by the 
Shipbuilding Stabilization Committee (sponsor of the shipbuilding 
wage-stabilization program), namely, the Atlantic, Pacific, and Gulf 
Coasts, and the Great Lakes. No significant amount of ship-repair 
work is carried on elsewhere in the United States. 

The areas covered by these four regions are as follows: The Atlantic 
Coast region includes the tidewater ports along the eastern coast 
of the United States from the eastern tip of Maine to the northem 
border of Florida; the Gulf Coast region embraces all ports along the 
eastern coast of Florida and on the Gulf of Mexico; the Pacific Coast 
region is made up of the tidewater ports of the western part of the 
United States; and the Great Lakes region includes the American lake 
ports on Lakes Superior, Michigan, Huron, Ontario, and Erie.‘ 


Labor Force 


Ship-repair work requires a high degree of skill. Proportionately 
more skilled workers are found in repair yards than in construction 
yards. The work is both arduous and hazardous and is generally 
performed by men. Because of the dearth of skilled workers, ship 
repair yards have found it necessary to inaugurate extensive training 
programs in order to fill their labor requirements. In most instances 
these training programs are of an informal nature. 

In ship-repair yards, as in construction yards, various grades or 
classes of workers are found in most occupations. Although the num- 
ber of grades and classes varies among the individual yards and 
regions, many occupations include specialists, first-class worker, 
second-class workers, third-class workers, handymen, and _ helpers. 
First-class craftsmen and helpers are relatively comparable from yard 
to yard. Other craftsmen (i. e., second-class workers, third-class 
workers, and handymen) are not always comparable from yard to yard 
and, for this reason, workers in these three groups have been com- 
bined, for purposes of this study, into one broad group termed “other 
classes.” 

The proportion of all craftsmen (first-class and other classes, 
excluding helpers) to the total number of workers in the selec 
occupations studied varied from 41.9 percent in Gulf Coast yards t 
63.0 percent in the Atlantic Coast yards (table 1). In the other two 
regions the relative number of all craftsmen closely approximated that 


‘ A more detailed description of the areas covered by each of the four regions appeared in the Monthly 
Labor Review, August 1943 (p. 317): Earnings in Ship-Construction Yards. 
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in the Atlantic Coast region—59.7 percent in the Great Lakes and 
58.3 on the Pacific Coast. 

The proportion of first-class craftsmen, however, varies widely from 
region to region. Well over half of the first-shift workers in the 
Pacific Coast and Great Lakes regions, 57.3 and 55.9 percent, respec- 
tively, were first-class craftsmen. This compares with slightly over 
one-fourth (26.2 percent) of the workers in the Gulf Coast region and 
about one-third (32.8 percent) of the workers in the Atlantic Coast 
region. Even wider variations are found in the relative number of 
journeymen in classes below first class—from 1.0 percent in West 
Coast yards to 30.2 percent in Atlantic Coast yards. 


Taste 1.—Percentage Distribution of Day-Shift Ship-Repair Workers, by Class of 
Worker and Region, Spring of 1942 and 1943 





| : 
| Atlantic Coast Guif Coast | Pacific Coast Great Lakes 




















Class of worker | | 
| Spring | Spring | Spring | Spring | Spring | Spring | Spring | Spring 
| 1943 | 1942 1943 1942 1943 | 1942 1943 94 
Craftsmen, first-class. ..........-.- 32.8 32.6] 26.2| 25.0] 57.3] 507 | 55.9] 38.3 
Craftsmen, other classes_____.._.- 30.2} 21.9 15.7 12.6 L6} 4-7 s3/ ws 
Helpers - - : 17.9] 21.3 25.2} 31.5] 24.1] 2.1] 120] 190 
Laborers... . .- $ 7.4 10.0 15.7 16.6 58) 24) 3.7) 7.0 
Apprentices and learners 2.1 5 5.9 | 3.9 3 | 3} 4.9 1.1 
sors... “| 62] se] 79] 65] 77 5.9 | 12-4 7.7 
hades ll 3. 4°) 6.7 3.4/ 3.9 asi .S8f £2 13.5 
| | } | | 
All workers studied. _.___..._- | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100. 0 








Substantial variations among regions are also found in the relative 
number of journeymen’s helpers, the second largest group of workers 
inship-repair yards. The proportion of such workers to all craftsmen 
varied from 12.0 percent in the Great Lakes region to 25.2 percent in 
the Gulf Coast region. 

Laborers and supervisory workers also account for a substantial 
proportion of the workers in ship-repair yards. The ratio of laborers 
toall workers varied from 3.7 percent in the Great Lakes region to 15.7 
percent in the Gulf Coast region, while that of supervisors to all work- 
ers ranged from 6.2 percent in the Atlantic Coast region to 12.4 percent 
in the Great Lakes region. 

In general, the composition of the labor force in ship-repair yards 
had not changed materially since the spring of 1942. The greatest 
change, as may be seen from the figures presented in table 1, occurred 
in the Great Lakes region, where the relative number of first-class 
craftsmen increased from 38.3 percent in 1942 to 55.9 percent in 1943, 
and the relative number of craftsmen below first-class declined from 
13.4 to 3.8 percent. Upgrading of workers together with a fuller 
adherence to the stabilization program accounts, in a large part, for 

change. Other significant changes were an increase of 8.3 
percentage points in the number of craftsmen below first-class in the 
Atlantic Coast region, and a decline of 7.0 points in the number of 
helpers in the Great Lakes area. 


Wage Stabilization 


The wage-stabilization program in the shipbuilding industry was 
sponsored (early in 1941) by the Shipbuilding Stabilization Committee 
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of the Nationa! Defense Advisory Commission, with the purpose of 
attaining greater uniformity in the rates of pay and providing for 
systematic and periodic review of general wage levels in the industry, 
The program applied to both ship-repair and ship-construction operg- 
tions in 3 regions—Atlantic, Gulf, and Great Lakes. In the Pacific 
Coast region, where the wage rates for ship-renair work were consider. 
ably higher than the rates for ship-construction work, the stabilization 
program applied only to ship-construction yards. Agreements‘ 
covering operations other than the West Coast repair yards were 
voluntarily entered into by representatives of both the shipbuilder 
and the labor organizations, and were approved by the Navy, the 
Maritime Commission, and the Office of Production Management, 
Wages in ship-repair yards in the Pacific Coast region were stabilized 
by special agreements entered into by representatives of labor and 
management. ‘These agreements applied to all areas of the Pacific 
Coast region, except southern California, where workers in ship- 
repair yards were generally paid rates comparable to those paid to 
workers in ship-construction yards on the Pacific Coast. The 
Pacific Coast agreements for both ship-repair and ship-construction 
yards were the first to be adopted, and became effective on April 1, 
1941. The effective dates for the other regional agreements were: 
Great Lakes, June 2; Atlantic Coast, June 23; and Gulf Coast, August 
1, 1941. 

All these agreements, except those pertaining to ship-repair opera- 
tions on the Pacific Coast, included provisions covering basic rates of 
pay, overtime and shift-differential premiums, hours of work, stand- 
ardization of shifts, prohibition of strikes and lockouts, restriction 
against limitation of production, machinery for settling disputes, 
apprenticeship training, periodic wage adjustments based on cost of 
living, and duration of the agreements. The Pacific Coast repair 
yard agreements contained provisions covering basic rates of pay, 
overtime and shift-differential premiums, and hours of work. 

Under the 1941 general stabilization agreements, basic minimum- 
wage rates for first-class skilled mechanics engaged in ship-repair 
work were set at $1.12 an hour in the Atlantic Coast and Great Lakes 
regions and at $1.07 in the Gulf Coast area. The repair-yard agree 
ments for the Pacific Coast region provided for rates of pay ranging 
from 89 cents an hour for laborers to $2.41 an hour for senior marine 
engineers or naval architects, with additional premiums for leadmen 
and for those workers engaged in specific types of dirty work. The 
prevailing rate for first-class workers in most of the skilled crafts was 
$1.25 an hour. The wage provisions pertaining to ship-repair yards 
were generally similar to those for ship-construction yards, except 
in the Pacific Coast region. 

The effective dates of the wage agreements, it will be recalled, varied 
from April 1 to August 1, 1941. Since living costs rose substantially 
and unevenly in the months following these effective dates, there was 
danger that the wage structure of the industry would be upset if 
regional cost-of-living adjustments were made at different times and 
on a differing basis. Consequently, a National Shipbuilding Cor 
ference, composed of representatives of the War Production Board, 
the Navy Department, the Maritime Commission, labor, and manage 


5 For further details on these agreements see Monthly Labor Reviewzfor Mayj1941{(p. 1162) and October 
1941 (p. 880). 
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ment, was held in May 1942 to consider methods of adjusting wages 
in all four regions. This conference, acting on an appeal from the 
President, agreed to delete from the zone agreements the provision for 
adjusting wages in proportion to changes in the cost of living. In 

Jace of cost-of-living increases, there was an agreement on certain 
specific wage levels. These levels involved wage increases which 
were generally lower than the workers would have obtained by appli- 
cation of the cost-of-living formula. The new minimum rate for 
“frst-class skilled mechanics” was set at $1.20 in both ship-construc- 
tion and ship-repair yards in the Atlantic, Gulf Coast, and Great 
Lakes regions, and in ship-construction yards on the Pacific Coast. 
The rates for other than first-class workers were increased by 8 ceits 
an hour except in the Gulf Coast region where a sliding scale, ranging 
from 9 cents for the lowest-paid workers to 13 cents he the highest- 
paid workers, was placed in effect. 

Shortly after the meeting of the National Shipbuilding Conference, 
representatives of both labor organizations and operators of ship-re- 
pair yards in the Pacific Coast region met for the purpose of adjusting 
the wage-rate provisions contained in the special agreements adopted 
in 1941. Although the meeting was not held at the request of the 
Shipbuilding Stabilization Committee, that body did suggest to the 
representatives of both labor and management that they establish 
rates for ship-repair work more comparable to those paid for ship- 
construction work. The delegates did not concur, however, in this 
suggestion and instead established rates for workers in ship-repair 
yards on the Pacific Coast at a level 11.6 percent higher than the re- 
vised rates for ship-construction workers in that region, thereby 
affording workers in ship-repair yards about the same percentage 
increase as those in construction yards. ‘In general, the increases for 
ship-repair workers in Pacific Coast yards amounted to 9 cents an 
hour, the rate for most skilled crafts being raised from $1.25 to $1.34 
an hour. 

The new agreements further provided for elimination of double- 
time rates for Saturday and Sunday work as such, and prescribed 
instead for the payment of time and a half for the sixth consecutive 
day and double time for the seventh consecutive day in a worker’s 
regularly established week. The agreements also provided for the 
payment of time and a half for all work on holidays recognized by 
local agreements and authorized the acceptance of extra pay in lieu 
of vacations. 

The amended agreements became effective in each of the regions 
at the expiration of the first year of the original agreement and are 
to remain in effect for the duration of the war. Provision is made 
for the periodic review of wages. 


Hourly Earnings, by Region, Spring of 1943 


The average hourly straight-time earnings of first-shift workers in 
_ ship-repair yards amounted to $1.062 an hour in May 1943. 
¢ highest earnings in ‘any of the four regions, $1.259, were found on 
the Pacific Coast; and the lowest, 92.3 cents, on the Gulf Coast 
(table 2). The averages for the Atlantic and Great Lakes regions 


el 
See Monthly Labor Review, July 1942 (p. 85) for details of the 1942 shipbuilding-stabilization agreements. 
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These averages indi. 
cate the existence of substantial differences in wage or occupational 






Tasie 2.—Earnings and Distribution of Day-Shift Ship-Repair Workers in Selected 
Occupations, by Region, Occupation, and Class, Spring of 1942 and 1943 


STRAIGHT-TIME AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS! 








Occupation and class 


All occupations studied 


Anglesmiths 
First class 
Other classes 
Anglesmiths’ helpers - - 
Apprentices. .... 
Blacksmiths... 
First class 
Other classes 
Blacksmiths’ helpers. - 
Boilermakers 
First class on 
Other classes. . .... 
Boiiermakers’ helpers. 
Bolters, hand 3 
First class 
Other classes 
Burners, acetylene (including gas) 
First class 
Other classes 
Burners’ helpers, acetylene (including gas) 
Carpenters (shipwrights) 
First class 
Other classes 
‘arpenters’ helpers 
Yhippers and calkers (including foundry 
chippers) 
First class 
Other classes 
Soppersmiths 
First class 
Other classes 
‘oppersmiths’ helpers 
‘rane operators (all types) 
First class 
Other classes 
Draftsmen (senior and junior) . 
Drillers (including reamers and counter 
sinkers) ‘ 
First class 
Other classes 
Electricians - - 
First class 
Other classes 
Electricians’ helper3 
Erectors. 
First class 
Other classes 
Erectors’ helpers 
Foremen (including assistant foremen and 
quartermen) 
Furnace men (plate and forge shops) 
First class 
Other classes . - - 
Handymen, not eisewhere classified 
Helpers, not elsewhere classified 
Joiners (including woodworking-machine 
operators) . rs 
First class 
Other —. 
Joiners’ hel ‘ 
Laborers (excluding tank cleaners and 
janitors. aaa egeéew 
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Taste 2.—Earnings and Distribution of Day-Shift Ship-Repair Workers in Selected 
Occupations, by Region, Occupation, and Class, Spring of 1942 and 1943—Con. 
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Tasie 2.—Earnings and Distribution of Day-Shift Ship-Repair Workers in Selected 
Occupations, by Region, Occupation, and Class, Spring of 1942and 1943—Con. 
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Anglesmiths 2 .2 1 .2 (5) (5) . 
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Anglesmiths’ helpers of 2 (3 l l (5) § |. 
A pprentices .4 1.7 5.9 3.9 3 3 4 
Blacksmiths 4 4 4 5 2 2 9 J 
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Blaeksmiths’ helpers .4 5 | 17 aa 3 4 4) 3 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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43—Con. 
Taste 2.—-Earnings and Distribution of Day-Shift Ship-Revair Workers in Selected 
Occupations, by Region, Occupation, and Class, Spring of 1942 and 1943—Con. 
| 
t| Great Lakes PERCENT OF WORKERS-—Continued 
— ——— 
fg —— Spring |Atlantic Coast Gulf Coast | Pacific Coast Great Lakes 
——— Occupation and class | | | | | | 
Spring) Spring) Spring) Spring! Spring} Spring) Spring! Spring 
| 100.0} 109 fi 1943 | 1942 | 1943 | 1942 | 1943 | 1942 | 1923 | 1942 
=| | | | 
Machinists, shop and outside__- 9.0] 10.8] 7.4 | 57] 102] 96] 57 3.0 
=~ |-=-0ne First class... . nisinataanbs 4.9 6.9 4.8 4.7 9.7 . 5.1 1 
© |--aseam Other classes............ sunee 4.1 3.9 2.6 1.0 5 -6 
5 Machinists’ helpers, shop and outside _.____- | 3.6 3.9 5.1 5.8 6.9 9 
, 9 5 Molders, foundry -__..-_-- PE Est ay an 1 
, 8 ‘ First class.........- i Ras PANE? =>, st a 
| Al Other classes _-- __- ; CA ASE. Te RS SE ER NES anil 
1} ft a Painters, brush and spray eee Be 3.0; 1.9 3 
9 4 *, . 
2.3 | 2 a Se ea .6 5 1.3 .2 
ft} 623 1 eeer eaeees.. ................. a 2.3 2.5 .6 of 
=z 1 Pattern makers... ...-..-- cece | 1 1 2 — 
; 3.7 13 ST, i <a 3 
} 5.2 &l EE ae eee ee ail 
5.2 67 Pipe fitters (including plumbers)....-...._._| 4.0 3.7 3.8 
|------ 4 hi ndudimestiiheges camnundhencdes 1.9 2.1 2.6 
} 5.8 26 Other classes.............. nnitieamamee . 2.1 1.6 1.2 
5.6 24 Pipe fitters’ helpers (including plumbers’ 
j 2 he ES AS ES ae Oe 3.0 3.5 3.7 
| --| & Plate-shop machine operators.___ dutiaeian .4 .3 all 
25) 82 ETRE TES wienganl -1] 2 -2 
| 25) 23 SS a a | ae al 
| Plate-shop machine operators’ helpers______- 3 2 a3 
1) 28 i epadnatteie kcawemana nee stiens ; @ | @ 2 
First class. _.._.- TATE aaa |; ® | @® 2 
) 3.0 27 Other classes_- ._- OS SESE ie. Be Oe, Ee 2 
|} 29] Lb SLATE TE sauusf BOL 28 BS 5.3 2.5 6 oa 
1 Ll SS Sa ooh ae 9 -5 1 5.3 2.5 1 1 
| -- -ncccheual - iat cmciimasilcdsanines i : Sei. oe . {oe ae ae 6 si 
| 2] -semstll Riggers, yard and crane_.-_._..........._-- 3.2 3.2 -6 1.1 -2 5 4.3 3.6 
.|-----<ahaaaaal First class...........- iw ee ae 3 3 a 6] 3.6 2.9 
— _ Se TS ES ere ee ae on 3 =) Ee on .7 
}} 4) SE ics cigionscncnnssacimesaes aioe 31 5 5 a ol 1.0 1.7 
}} 14) of Rivet holders-on___._-___..__-- piaagineniog <1 of 4 .6 aa 2] 26 2.2 
= 2 ERR ‘ re 4 oF \ 5 Sa Ree 7 3.8 
--seeee SIE 1.5] 1.7 6 4 .4 4) 28 2.1 
I isk tt cat atta oad ninineiaeate 1.4 1.6 5 4 .4 t 2.8 2.0 
;} 20] Be Other classes | ey ae. Se Ge is Peek Pera . 
2.0 16 Sheet-metal worker 1.9 1.5 1.6 1.0 2.2 2.6 9 1.2 
= 2 First class____- 7 .4 6 41 S33] 36 9 1.0 
| 7) Other classes _- 1.2 1.1 1.1 Ry See a a <- 
} 1.6 22 Sheet-metal workers’ helpers... ._______- | 42) Be 1.5 1.5 1.1 2.0 a | 
-1] Ll EP eR | 42} 237 -a¢ 1.1 3.1 1.6 3.1 1.7 
} 2) Ll i “as: RANE : 9] .8 2 ae 3.1 1.6 2.9 9 
Ll Other classes_____.__. 3.3] 14 1.8 +o. ee Ce. - 8 
=-s0e ooresee Ship fitters’ helpers__. . 3.5| 2.6 2.0 4 1.2 3.0 2.0 1.6 
sda Ll Stage builders____._____ Ps | SRE CPP ae 5 1.1 .2 4.1 
4 Tank cleaners... __ . a Se et ae Yee eae 
Tool and die makers___ (5) | 3 SSS Serre ie PS CRA Dae 
5.3} 4 i “ws RRR (8) Bt ES Riepiett a, ce Se, ey 
-- 5 Other classes............. | Oe) EE TE SEER RY EP PSS 
+ oa eh RE | (3) @) (5) % ) Seeks a SSN: eee 
‘ 4 Watchmen and guards i ert 6S? 1.3 2) hs 10} 28 1.7 
4 | ----0 Welders, acetylene and electric. _._..__.__- | 5.0 3.5 46] 1.5 3.4 4.7 8.9) 7.0 
2 | --nn0t Si LA 2.1 3.4) 1.5 3.4 4.3 8.8 | 6.5 
Other classes a EES 2.5 1.4 SRS FPS .4 1 | 5 
2 : q Welders’ helpers, acetylene and electric______ a 1.0 1 f 1 8 
2 . | | | | 
2 a ' Excluding earnings resulting from extra pay for overtime work. 
a 0 * Number of workers too small to justify computation of average. 
3.7 4 ‘Ineludes a small number of machine bolters. 
4 , ‘Occupations not included in spring 1942 study. 
f : ‘Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 
7.1) 63 
19; 4 ATLANTIC COAST 
| a 
--leeeane The Atlantic Coast region is the most important of all the ship- 


Tepair areas, measured by either number of yards or number of work- 
ers. Data obtained in the present survey indicate that more than 
half of{the yards and about two-thirds of the workers in the ship- 
tepair industry are found in this region. 
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First-shift workers in Atlantic Coast yards were reported in 57 of 
the 60 selected occupations studied. However, nearly seven-tenths 
(69.0 percent) of the workers were concentrated in 14 occupations 
Machinists accounted for 9.0 percent of the workers studied, cap. 
penters for 8.8 percent, and laborers for 7.4 percent. Relatively 
large numbers of workers were also reported for pipe fitters, ship 
fitters, welders, electricians, and leaders. 

Occupational average hourly earnings in the Atlantic Coast region 
varied from 76.0 cents for learners to $1.673 for foremen. Rou hiy 
one-fourth (22.9 percent) of all the workers in Atlantic Coast Ke 
repair vards were in jobs averaging $1.20 or more an hour. A la 
proportion of these workers were first-class craftsmen. Two-fifthe 
(40.3 percent) of all the workers, most of whom were craftsmen below 
first class, were in occupations averaging between $1.00 and $1.20 an 
hour. Another fourth (23.8 percent), predominantly helpers to the 
various craftsmen, averaged between 80 cents and $1 an hour. 

In 13 of the 23 occupations in which separate figures are shown for 
first-class workers, average hourly earnings were at least $1.20 an hour, 
the minimum rate established for such workers under terms of the 
second wage-stabilization agreement adopted in 1942. Fully half of 
all first-class workers were found in these 13 occupations. Moreover, 
in 5 of the remaining 10 occupations the earnings of first-class worker 
were less than 2 cents lower than the $1.20 minimum and in 2 add- 
tional occupations their earnings were less than 4 cents below the 
minimum. In only three occupations did first-class workers have 
earnings substantially lower than the established $1.20 minimum— 
yard and crane riggers ($1.148), brush and spray painters ($1.139), 
and hand bolters ($1.049). Low wages in a number of small yards 
which did not subscribe to the stabilization program, coupled with 
differences among yards in the application of the program, account 
for subminimum average earnings in the 10 occupations. 

The average hourly earnings of journeymen below first class ranged 
from 91.4 cents for vard and crane riggers to $1.265 for loftsmen. 
Most of the occupations, however, had a much narrower range i 
earnings. In 19 of the 25 occupations in which earnings are shown 
for journeymen below first class, the differences in the averages were 
less than 10 cents, and in 14, less than 5 cents. Much of the variation 
in the earnings of journeymen below first class is undoubtedly ae 
counted for by the wide differences from yard to yard in the pro 
portion of workers in the individual classes represented. 

The earnings of journeymen’s helpers varied comparatively little. 
Most of these workers were in occupations with average hourly eam 
ings ranging from 78.5 cents to 85.5 cents an hour. 

Less than a half of 1 percent of the workers in Atlantic Coast 
ship-repair yards worked under incentive methods of wage payment, 
and incentive earnings increased the regional average by only a tenth 
of 1 percent. The concentration of incentive workers in a few oetl- 
pations, however, particularly the occupations associated with rivet 
ing, influenced considerably the earnings of these workers. As& 
group, incentive workers in this region earned 23.5 percent more than 
they would have received at their basic hourly rates. 

Average hourly earnings did not vary consistently according @ 
size of yard, both the lowest and the highest averages being repo 
by small yards. In general, however, earnings were higher m 
large yards than in the small yards. 
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Some idea of the variation in occupational averages between yards 
may be had from the following tabulation of low and high yard aver- 
for first-class workers in four representative occupations. The 
lowest averages were all found in very small yards, while three of the 
four high averages were for yards employing between 300 and 650 
yorkers. The fourth high average was for a small yard employing 
fewer than 100 workers. 
Average hourly earnings 


Lowest Highest 
Chippers and calkers_------------ pee eee ... $0. 975 $1. 218 
Machinists, shop and outside___------- . 838 1. 240 
SEE eee ee 1. 000 1. 250 
Welders, acetylene and electric_-_-_------- . 906 . 269 


GULF COAST 


Ship-repair activities in the Gulf Coast region, although limited 

in volume, play an important part in the country’s wartime industrial 
m. 

First-shift workers in Gulf Coast ship-repair yards were reported 
in but 49 of the 60 selected occupations covered by the study. The 
oecupations for which workers were not reported inciuded such usual 
shipyard crafts as hand bolters, erectors, joiners, and tool and die 
makers. Prominence of welded ships in this region accounts, in part, 
for the absence of hand bolters, while the duties of the other missing 
oeeupations were combined in other jobs. 

Over one-half (54.4 percent) of the workers reported in this region 
were concentrated in eight occupations. Laborers accounted for 15.7 
percent and machinists for 7.4 percent of the workers. Other occu- 
pations containing more than 4 percent of the workers surveyed were 
apprentices (5.9 percent), carpenters (5.7 percent), boilermakers’ 
helpers (5.1 percent), Machinists’ helpers (5.1 percent), leaders (4.9 
percent), and welders (4.6 percent). 

The range in average hourly earnings by occupation in the Gulf 
Coast region was from 60.4 cents for general helpers to $1.682 for 
foemen. Approximately one-fourth of the workers, most of whom 
were first-class craftsmen, were in occupations averaging more than 
$1.18 an hour; and another two-fifths, which included large numbers 
of helpers, laborers, and apprentices, were in occupations averaging 
less than 75 cents an hour. 

In practically all occupations the earnings of first-class workers 
either equaled or closely approximated the established minimum of 
$1.20. The failure of some yards to subscribe to the stabilization 
program and the practice in other yards of paying first-class workers 
subminimum rates during a brief probation period account for some 
of the cases in which the average was lower than the established 
minimum. Unlike other regions, the Gulf Coast region does not 
og ange the occupation of yard and crane riggers as being subject 
to the stabilization minimum. Workers in this occupation earned 
a average of 85.3 cents an hour. 

_ The wide variation in the earnings of journeymen below first class 
in the Gulf Coast region, as in the Atlantic Coast region, is due largely 
to wide differences from yard to yard in the proportion of workers in 
each of the classes of workers which make up this group. The lowest 
tamings for these workers (75.0 cents) were ped. in the occupation 
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of drillers and counter sinkers, and the highest ($1.089) in the occupa. 
tion of ship riggers. Fourteen of the 17 occupations for which figure 
are shown for journeymen other than first class had average earnings 
within the 15-cent interval 95.0 cents to $1.10. 

Helpers to the various craftsmen were generally paid rates averaging 
from about 68 cents to approximately 73 cents an hour, although 4 
relatively small proportion of unclassified helpers had average eam. 
ings of only 60.4 cents an hour. 

Considerable variation in earnings was found among yards. Thege 
differences, however, were very largely confined to journeymen below 
first class and to helpers. Individual yard averages ranging from 
85.0 cents to $1.114 for ‘‘other classes’ of carpenters and from 683 
to 75.0 cents for electricians’ helpers are typical of the range of ear. 
ings of other than first-class workers. 
















COAST 





PACIFIC 


The ship-repair industry on the West Coast has the highest wage 
structure of any region in the industry. As previously pointed out, 
repair-yard operators and representatives of labor in the Pacific 
Coast region have entered into special agreements which provide 
substantially higher rates than were established by the general stabi- 
lization agreements under which the industry is operating in the othe 
regions. 

The occupational structure of West Coast repair yards is much les 
diversified than that found in either the Atlantic or the Gulf Coast 
regions. Workers were reported in only 43 of the 60 selected occupa- 
tions studied and seven-tenths of all these workers were found in ll 
occupations. The greatest concentration (10.2 percent) was in the 
occupation of machinist. Other occupations with more than 5 per 
cent of the workers were boilermakers’ helpers, machinists’ helpers, 
electricians, leaders, carpenters, laborers, pipe fitters, joiners, and ship 
riggers. Practically all journeymen in this region were first-class 
workers. Thus, of all first-shift workers studied, 57.3 percent were 
first-class journeymen and only 1.0 percent were below first class. 

Average hourly earnings in West Coast repair yards ranged from 
95.6 cents for watchmen to $1.832 for foremen. Three-fifths (592 
percent) of the first-shift workers in Pacific Coast yards, for whom 
averages are presented, were in occupations in which earnings ranged 
upward from $1.34 an hour, the prevailing minimum rate for most 
skilled crafts under terms of the special wage agreements in effect 
in the area. Included in this group are first-class workers in lb 
occupations, representing slightly more than one-half of all workes 
surveyed in this region. Three other groups of first-class workers 
(ship riggers, yard and crane riggers, and drillers) had average ear 
ings somewhat below $1.34 an hour. These workers were not generally 
recognized by most yards as being subject to the minimum rate. __ 

Journeymen other than first class (commonly called trainees in this 
region) were found in only a few occupations. Most of these worke 
had earnings averaging approximately $1.20 an hour. 

Practically all journeymen’s helpers received $1.060 an_ hour. 
Fully 24 percent of all the workers studied were reported as helpers. 
The uniformity of the wage structure in West Coast repair yards 8 
also confirmed by the general yard averages. There was a spread of 
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less than 7 cents between the averages for the lowest-paying and 
ighest-paying yards. These limited variations are due largely to 
differences in occupational structure among yards. 


GREAT LAKES 


Ship-repair yards in the Great Lakes area are engaged primarily 
in the maintenance and repair of ships used in lake transportation. 
Yards in this area employ considerably fewer workers than any one 
of the other three regions covered by the study. 

Only 44 of the 60 selected occupations studied in this survey were 
found in ship-repair yards in the Great Lakes region, and nearly a half 
(47.2 percent) of all first-shift workers were concentrated in 8 of these 
occupations. Welders and leaders included the largest proportion of 
workers, 8.9 and 7.1 percent, respectively. Other occupations em- 
bracing between 4 and 6 percent of the workers were acetylene 
burners, machinists, foremen, hand bolters, learners, and yard and 
crane riggers. 

Roughly, half (46.6 percent) of the first-shift workers studied were 
in occupations averaging as much as or more than $1.20 an hour, the 
stabilization minimum for first-class workers in the Great Lakes area, 
and another 10 percent were in occupations averaging within 2 cents 
of that minimum. Considerably lower earnings were received by 
first-class workers in four occupations, namely, plate-shop machine 
operators ($1.125), yard and crane riggers ($1.015), hand bolters 
($0.915), and drillers ($0.902). The 3 last-named occupations were 
not recognized by any of the yards as subject to the stabilization 
minmum. The earnings of plate-shop machine operators, as well as 
those in a number of occupations showing average earnings only 
slightly below $1.20 for first-class workers, reflect subminimum rates 
paid in some yards to various first-class workers during a probationary 
period. 

There were relatively few journeymen in the classes below first 
class. These workers, who accounted for less than 4 percent of all 
first-shift workers covered, were distributed among 13 occupations. 
The earnings of most of these workers were concentrated within the 
5-cent interval—$1.00 to $1.05. 

About one-fifth (18.1 percent) of the workers, comprising helpers 
to the various craftsmen, laborers, and watchmen and guards, were 
in occupations with average earnings of less than 90 cents an hour. 

For most occupations, average hourly earnings were quite uniform 
from yard to yard. The few variations reported are primarily at- 
tributable to incentive methods of wage payment found in some of 
the yards. Only 2.2 percent of the workers studied worked under 
ineentive wage systems and their earnings increased the regional 
average by only 1 percent. The influence of incentive payments on 

@ average earnings of individual occupations in which such earnings 
ue found is much more pronounced, however. As a group, incentive 
workers in this region were able to increase their basic hourly earnings 
by 48.5 percent. 
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Regional Differences int Earnings 


It is apparent from the foregoing that widely different wage levels 
are found in ship-repair yards in the four broad regions in which repair 
operations are carried on. The highest earnings are found in the 
Pacific Coast region where first-shift workers earned an average oj 
$1.259 in May 1943. These earnings exceed by 14.7 cents the eam. 
ings of workers in the Great Lakes region, by 22.7 cents those found 
in the Atlantic Coast region, and by 33.6 cents the earnings shown 
for the Gulf Coast region. Part of this variation in earnings can be 
attributed to the difference in the levels at which the rates of pay of 
first-class journeymen were stabilized by the regional agreements, 
The minimum rate of pay of such workers, it will be recalled, was 
set at $1.20 an hour in three regions—Atlantic, Gulf, and Great 
Lakes—and at $1.34 an hour for most crafts in the Pacific Coast 
region. 

The general averages for the four regions, however, also reflect the 
wide interregional d:fferences in the earnings of workers other than 
first-class skilled mechanics. No attempt was made in any of the 
regional agreements to stabilize the wages of workers other than first 
class skilled mechanics. The stabilization of the wages of such work 
ers was left entirely to local collective bargaining. Over-ali regional 
averages are also profoundly influenced by differences in the occups- 
tional structure of the various regions. It will be recalled that o 
the 60 representative occupations for which wage data were sought 
in this study, workers were reported for 57 in the Atlantic Coast 
region, for 49 in the Gulf Coast region, for 44 in the Great Lake 
region, and for 43 in the Pacific Coast region. Wide variations an 
also found in the distribution of workers among the classes or 
within occupations. 

The variations in regional wage levels are clearly reflected in the 
distribution of yard averages presented in table 3. These average 
tend to concentrate at widely different levels. On the Pacific Const 
all yard averages are found within the 10-cent interval—$1.20 
$1.30—and in the Great Lakes area they are found within the 15-cemt 
range—$1.05 to $1.20. Most yards in the Gulf Coast region wer 
found within the 10-cent interval—90.0 cents to $1.00. Despite th 
wide dispersion of yard averages in the Atlantic Coast region, tw 
thirds of the yards, employing most of the workers, had average 
ranging from 95.0 cents to $1.10. 

It is also of interest to compare the average hourly earnings in thow 
individual occupations which are found in all regions. Such inform 
tion is presented in table 4 for 24 broad occupational groups, for} 
first-class occupations. 
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Taste 3.—Percentage Distribution of Yards and Workers by Yard Average Houriy 
Earnings and Region, Spring of 1943 
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Taste 4.—Comparative Average Straight-Time Hourly Earnings of Day-Shift Workers 
in Selected Occupations Appearing in all Regions, Spring of 1943 
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The averages for the broad occupational groups reveal the Pacific 
Coast region as paying the highest wages in all occupations except that 
ofriveter. The Great Lakes area, because of incentive premiums, pays 
the highest wage for that work. Workers in the Great Lakes area 
generally had the second highest earnings. In 14 of the 24 occupa- 
ions, earnings in the Atlantic Coast region were higher than in the 
Gulf Coast region, and in 10 they were lower. A comparison of 
average earnings for first-class workers reflects similar results. In 14 


of the 15 first-class occupations for which figures are shown in table 
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4, the highest earnings were found in the Pacific Coast region. Th 
Great Lakes region again had the highest average for riveters. In} 
of the 15 occupations, earnings were higher in the Atlantic Coast m 
gion than in the Gulf Coast region, in 4 they were lower, and in on 
there was no difference. 

A comparison of the earnings of workers in 28 classifications ’ whieh 
were found in all regions and which are comparable from one region t 
another provides a dependable measure of regional variations in Wage 
levels that is not disturbed by differences in occupational structure 
In the following tabulation of averages, each occupation has beg 
given the same weight in all regions. It is of interest to observe that 
this approach considerably reduces the apparent wage advantage of 
the Pacific Coast and Great Lakes regions over the Atlantic Coal 
and Gulf regions. Clearly the higher wages prevailing in the forme 
regions are exaggerated somewhat by differences in the distribution 
of workers by occupation and class. 

























1tlantic Gulf Pacific Great Lata 
Total, 28 selected classifications - _- $1. 024 $0. 953 $1. 205 $1. 08 



















First-class skilled mechanics = 1. 196 1. 180 1. 333 1. 19 
Journeymen’s helpers - - - - - -- “7 , 832 . 708 1. 061 _ 8 
Laborers -_.- eh ahelabtes eartak . 774 . 605 1. 022 2! 


Earnings Comparisons, 1942 and 1943 


The straight-time hourly earnings of day-shift workers in ship 
repair yards in the United States as a whole averaged $1.062 an how 
in May 1943, or 9.1 cents more than the average of 97.1 cents for th 
corresponding period in 1942 (table 5). This increase, however, s 
influenced to some extent by wide and uneven increases in employ- 
ment among regions between 1942 and 1943. In order to eliminate 
this influence, averages for the country as a whole were also computed 
by weighting the regional averages for each year by the 1943 employ 
ment in each region. These averages show an increase in earnings @ 
11.4 cents an hour between 1942 and 1943. It appears that th 
vreatest wage increases occurred in the Atlantic and Gulf region, 
where employment increased more rapidly than in the Pacific and Great 
Lakes regions, which had higher wage levels but smaller wage increase. 


TaBie 5.—Average! Straight-Time Hourly Earnings of Day-Shift Ship-Repair Workes 
in Selected Occupations, by Region, Spring of 1942 and 1943 
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! This average arrived at by weighting the regional averages by the 1942 employment in each regidt. 
If, however, the 1943 employment in each region is used in weighting the regional averages, the average ft 
the country as a whole becomes 94.8 cents, and the average increase for the country as a whole become 

cents. 
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? This group is made up of first-class journeymen in 17 occupations, journeymen’s helpers in 10 occu 
and laborers. The weights used are the weights of the respective jobs in combined figures for all 
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The absolute increase in hourly earnings between 1942 and 1943 
varied from 9.3 cents in the Pacific Coast region to 12.7 cents in the 
Gulf Coast region. The increases in the Atlantic and Great Lakes 
regions amounted to 11.8 and 9.9 cents, respectively. In all cases the 
increases were greater, particularly in the Atlantic Coast region, than 
the increases provided by the regional agreements. 


PPPOOH 
Wage Rates in Power Laundries, Spring of 1943! 


Summary 


OPERATIVES in power laundries were among the lowest-paid urban 
workers in the spring of 1943. The laundry industry employs large 
numbers of women workers, and most of the work requires little train- 
ing or experience. Median figures representing 36 large cities covered 
inastudy by the Bureau of Labor Statistics reveal an average of 53.5 
cents per hour for male extractor operators and an average of 66.5 
cents for male washers. Women workers employed as catchers, 
feeders, and shakers averaged approximately 37 cents per hour, while 
bosom-press operators, collar- and cuff-press operators, and markers 
averaged from 41.0 to 42.5 cents. Wages were highest on the Pacific 
Coast, where some workers were paid more than $1.00 per hour. In 
the Southern cities, where wages were lowest, women in the least- 
skilled occupations averaged less than 25 cents per hour, and wages 
below 15 cents per hour were occasionally encountered. 

Because of the low level of wages in this industry and the resulting 
serious shortage of labor, special regulations were issued by the 
National War Labor Board and the Director of Economic Stabiliza- 
tion during 1943 to liberalize wage policy as applied to the lowest- 

id workers. Wage increases resulting from these regulations came, 
or the most part, after the period covered by the Bureau’s study and 
are not reflected in the figures reported. 


Characteristics of the Industry 


Considering total receipts, employment, and pay rolls, power 
laundries represented in 1939 by far the most important of the service 
industries that came within the scope of the United States Census of 
Business. Although no more recent information is available it is 
likely that with the increased employment of women and the conse- 
quent growing dependence on commercial laundry service the relative 
importance of power laundries among the service industries has grown. 

ower laundries are typically concentrated in the larger cities. In 
1939 nearly one-fifth of all the power laundries in the United States 
were in the 14 cities having a population of more than 500,000. These 
tities accounted for about one-third of all employment in power laun- 
ies. It is significant in appraising the representativeness of the data 
presented below that, with the exception of New York City, all of the 
ities in this largest-size group are included. Also included is a pro- 


tmpesed in the Bureau’s Division of Wage Analysis by Joseph M. Sherman under the supervision of 
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portionately smaller but substantial group of cities with a populatiog 
from 100,000 to 500,000, located in all regions of the United States, 

From the standpoint of form of business organization, a major 
proportion of the power-laundry business is carried on under cor 
porate ownership. Corporations represented only two-fifths of the 
total number of establishments in 1939, but these accounted for sevep. 
tenths of the total labor force. Individual proprietorships, while 
representing over two-fifths of the number of power laundries, 
accounted for only somewhat over one-sixth of the total employment, 

The labor force in power laundries is composed of relatively unskilled 
workers. The operations and general conditions of work in power 
laundries are akin in many respects to mass-production manufacturing 
industries. Working conditions tend to be somewhat unpleasant, 
especially in the summer. The fact that laundries normally employs 
large proportion of women workers, and that no particular aptitude or 
training of applicants is required, made it possible before the war to 
obtain sufficient labor without difficulty. Recently, however, whe 
many war industries have been competing for the type of labor em. 
ployed in laundries, the manpower problem has become acute in the J 
industry. 




















Scope and Method of Survey 


The information for each city covered by the survey is based ons 
representative sample of power laundries with nine or more employees. 
In the main the wage data refer to a pay-roll period in the spring 
of 1943; in 23 of the 36 cities for which figures are presenta 
data pertain to an April pay-roll period, in 1 to a May period, andin 
3 to a June period. Of the remaining 9 cities, the information for7 
is for a July period, and for 2 a January period. 

The wage data presented consist of straight-time average hourly 
earnings.2 Premium overtime payments and shift differentials have 
been eliminated. Although most laundry workers covered were paid 
on a time basis, such incentive earnings as were paid are reflected in 
this report. Most of the relatively small number of workers who did 
receive incentive payments were bosom-press and collar- and cuf- 
press operators. Some feeders were also found on an incentive basis 
Incentive methods of pay were more common in the southern than 
the northern communities. Laundries in Memphis commonly reported 
incentive payments. Significant numbers of incentive workers wer 
also found in Baltimore, Washington, Jacksonville, Richmond, Nor 
folk, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and Cleveland. 

Approximately half of the laundries studied had contracts with 
unions. Unionization was most prevalent among the large establish 
ments and in the large cities. All the laundries studied in Philade- 
phia, San Francisco, and Seattle were unionized. Two-thirds or more 
of the establishments included in the survey in Milwaukee, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Kansas City, Minneapolis-St. Paul, Pittsburgh, 
Portland, Rochester, and Scranton—Wilkes-Barre were operating 
union agreements. Few of the establishments scheduled in the south 
ern localities were unionized. Union agreements were rare or entirely 

































2 Besides the general average earnings for all workers in the occupation and city, the accompanying table 
shows the average hourly earnings in the laundries with the highest and lowest earnings for the oceupati®. 
These are not the earnings of the lowest and highest paid individual workers in the area but the svem 
earnings of all workers in the establishment. 
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lacking among the establishments studied in Baltimore, Washington, 
Dallas, Denver, Grand Rapids, Houston, Indianapolis, Jacksonville, 
Norfolk, Oklahoma City, Omaha, Richmond, St. Louis, Savannah, 
and San Diego. 

The data presented in this article were obtained by trained 
field representatives of the Bureau of Labor Statistics from pay-roll 
and related laundry records. The workers were classified, in each 
laundry visited, in accordance with standard written occupational 
descriptions to assure maximum comparability from one establishment 
to another. 


Average Hourly Wage Rates 


The eight key jobs selected for study include two classifications 
(extractor operators and washers) in which men are employed almost 
exclusively and six (catchers, feeders, shakers, bosom-press operators, 
collar- and cuff-press operators, and markers) in which women are 
generally employed. Three distinct levels of rates may be discerned 
in comparing the eight occupational classifications. In general, ex- 
tractor operators and washers, the occupations typically employing 
men, were paid appreciably higher rates than other occupations. 
Among the other six occupations the catchers, feeders, and shakers, 
who work as a crew and frequently alternate from one operation to 
the other, received the lowest rates; only insignificant differences in 
rates existed among these lowest-paid jobs. With minor exceptions, 
the press operators (bosom, and collar and cuff) and the markers were 
receiving rates intermediate between those of the flat-work operators 
and extractor operators and washers; in general, there was little varia- 
tion in wage rates among these three operations. 

Median average hourly earnings for the eight occupations, by region, 
are presented in table 1. Although no attempt has been made, in 
arriving at these medians, to assign different weights to the individual 
cities, and although the number of cities in some regions is relatively 
small, the figures are useful for purposes of rough comparison. Extrac- 
tor operators and washers are represented by median averages of 53.5 
cents and 66.5 cents per hour. Female catchers, feeders, and shakers 
all averaged approximately 37 cents, while median earnings in the 
remaining 3 jobs employing women workers ranged from 41.0 cents 
to 42.5 cents. Details for individual cities appear in table 2. 


Taste 1.—Median Average Hourly Earnings in Selected Occupations in Power Laundries! 
in 36 Areas, Spring of 1943 



































- Collar. | 
josom-| an 
Extrac-| Wash. | Catch-| Feed- | Shak- | press | cuff- | Mark- 
Region pak ers, ers, ers, ers, opera- | press ers, 
male male | female | female | female | tors opera- | female 
female tors, 
female 

ETE RETR $0. 535 | $0. 665 | $0.370 | $0.375 | $0.365 | $0.425 | $0.410 | $0.410 
(a ST -410| .490| .240) .230| .230] .300| .270 . 330 
RRR aa -570| .690| .400| ..410| .390] .470] .430 . 440 
Mountain and Pacific_.........-.__- -765 | .945| .500| .490| .490| .570| .530 . 560 





' Excludes laundries with fewer than 9 employees. 
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TABLE 2.—Average Straight-Time Hourly Earnings in Selected Occupations in Powe 
Laundries ' in Specified Areas, Spring of 1943 * 


———. 





Extractor opera- . > male | Feede 
tors, male Washers, male Catchers, female Feeders, female 
1 





| Establish- | Establish- | Establish- Establish. 
ment =| ment aver- | 4 vor. | Ment aver- | 4 Vo-_| Ment aver. 


Aver-| Aver- 
age | %8es age ages ages 
| hour- | | hour- 


"a ages | age | 
\, ly | | | ly EE 

| 

| 

| 


hour. | hour- 

ly | 
carn. | Low- |High- ry Low- |High- 
est est | est 





| 
parn- | | earn- 
L ligh- Low- | High- 
| ings | - = | ings | on Pos 





= | 
| | | 
‘ mee F 
Baltimore. ...- $0. 54 ($0.40 |$0.70 | $0. 63 $0. 46 |$1.00 |$0. 33 |$0. 25 |$0. 48 |$0. 33 80. 
Boston ‘ . 63 .40 . 88 54) .89 . 38 : . 46 . 
Buffalo 3 "66 | 160] .71] .68| .60] .96] .5 44] .65 | 
Philadelphia ¢. _. | .53|) .40| .65] .7 .48/11.00/ .: 3 . 50 | 
Pittsburgh . 65 -62 -70; .81); .70 . 06 . 36 . 34 .47 | 
Rochester. . .69 | .67 .72| .76! .72 . 83 5 (3 (5) 
Scranton-Wilkes- | 
MOD © .ncncdcce 5 31 . 68 .6 . 60 91 37 - 41 
Washington ? 5 : le - 6 .42 3 
South: 
Atlanta. “ od . 26 ‘ . 36 . 34 
Birmingham.. of . 28 ome of . 20 
Dallas -. 7 36 22 6 .47 . 33 
Houston........-. .48 
Jacksonville 6 43 3 5 . 52 .34 
Memphis. ---.-- 3 . 16 4: oA .22 
New Orleans : - 25 7 , 3 
Norfolk ¢ — .3l 
Oklahoma City- 
Richmond _... 
Savannah ? 
Middle West: 
Chicago 
Cincinnati. 
Cleveland & 
Detroit _ ._- 
Grand Rapids. - 
Indianapolis * 


| 
| 


= 


Seeger 


41 
"43 


&% BRetRBRReHekeR BER BARES 


Milwaukee ?___- 
Minneapolis-St. Paul. 


38 
38 
35 
40 
37 
30 | 
35 
35 
‘8 
25 


Vttk&Bnnnene 


St. Louis 
Mountain and Pacific: 
Denver ¢ . 46 
Los Angeles..... . 67 
Portland, Oreg._....- . 84 
San Diego’ <a «ae 
San Francisco : 85 , 
Seattle 94 1.00 


23 


S25 
im me: & ee 


+4 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLE 2.—Average Straight-Time Hourly Earnings in Selected Occupations in Power 
Laundries ' in Specified Areas, Spring of 1943 >—Continued 
























































Collar- and cuff- 
Shakers, female ont. | press operators, Markers, female 
} female 
Establish- | Establish- Establish- Establish- 
| Aver. Ment aver- _| ment aver- |, .,,_| ment aver- _| ment aver- 
Area - ages —~ ~ | ages rt ages ry ages 
| hour- 7 hour- hour- hour-|——— 
ly | | ly ly ly 

earn- earn- : earn- : earn- : 

7 | Low- |High-| ‘ | Low-| High-| * Low- | High-| * Low- | High- 

ngs | est | est | 8S est | est | 85] est | est | SS) est | est 

| | 
t: 

a SE $0. 34 $0. 28 \s0. 48 |$0.40 |$0.25 |$0.57 |$0.40 |$0. 25 |$0. 59 |$0.38 |$0.28 | $0.57 
PE inccceccsasnesese | .37 | .30 45 44 . 36 64 .42 . 36 - 50 .42 .31 . 50 
SS -44 |) .40 - 64 65 . 58 67; () (5) ® . 55 42 - 66 
Philadelphia 4. _...... i 35 | .50 49 | .38 46 35} .61] .42 37 . 53 
TEE . 36 . 34 47 .41 27 . 51 -41 27 - 51 -43 37 - 54 
SS - 46 . 43 48 - 64 . 53 . 89 - 51 .41 . 53 -48 43 . 52 
Scranton-W ilkes- 

A . 38 34 .41 45 .35 . 67 - 46 40 . 66 40 . 30 48 
Washington *_- si 86 | .33| .48] .43] .35] .61] .42] °35] .53 47 | .36 . 68 
ee |} -18 .13 35 . 26 .19 . 36 -22| .18] .30} .25] .22 - 43 
Birmingham a 15 .22 . 24 . 16 . 35 . 24 -16 - 35 .30 15 6 
Dallas... - ee | . 24 -17 . 38 27 .18 45 -29 18 . 45 .35 .27 .48 
Houston. ae: +25 | -18| .32] .32] .20] .48| .27] .20] .35] .34] .248] .48 
Jacksonville ®._......- | ome i om . 39 24 -19; .32! .267; .2 .32 | .36 31 .44 
aaa } 20 | .13 . 25 . 30 14 . 43 - 25 14 43 .30 15 .40 
New Orleans.........- ;} .20/; .18| .84]) .32) .25| .43 | .20] .24] .36] .28] .15 - 36 
Norfolk ¢__ oe 25 | .20 .33 .3l - 25 44 27 on .32 .33 23 . 4 
Oklahoma City_.....- 29 25 30 . 33 30 40 -32 . 28 . 36 . 36 -28 -46 
Richmond #_.......... 26 18 30 31 22 45 . 33 .21 .41 .31 25 . 38 
Savannah *__._._..... 23 17 33 -23 21 27 (4) (5) (5 37 34 . 68 

Middle West: | 
ITER -42 - 40 . 62 Of 44 7 . 55 40; .7 . 52 41 . 83 
Cincinnati. . 40 40 45 48 40 70 . 43 40 48 44 -40 . 53 
Cleveland *__._. -| .40| .35| .55] .57) .40] .82] .58 40; .85| .49 38 . 75 
a .| .41] .40 46 .51 . 30 -8l . 51 40 .8l 46 40 . 65 
Grand Rapids. -.....- |} .3@ -31} .40 44 . 36 . 62 .42 40 . 45 -40 36 .47 
Indianapolis 3_____._.- | .87] .28] .46] .47] .33] .59] .44 35 | .56] .45 27 -77 
Kansas City........-. . 30 . 30 32 . 39 . 35 . 54 -41 35 .54 .37 24 . 75 
Milwaukee ?__.____... .41 35 | .54 .49 39 67 .49 39 . 67 -45 37 -70 
Minneapolis-St. Paul_| .39 . 36 40 -42 35 48 41 40 45 .42 36 - 50 

ae 33 . 28 40 . 39 27 48 .38 26 48 40 29 . 45 
St. Louis_____- mee 29 .24) .4 . 36 27 43 34 24 -40 | .35 25 44 

Mountain and Pacific: | 
| 33 . 32 . 34 . 36 34 38 37 35 . 38 39 . 36 45 
Los Angeles........... |} .46] .38 | .55 -57 | .44 94 53 - 45 - 80 55 - 46 75 
Portland, Oreg........ | .47] .46] .48] .49) .47/ .55/] 149] .47] .55| .53] .50] .70 
San Diego ?_.......... 55 45 - 90 61 49 93 (5) (4) (5) 57 .48 .€4 
San Francisco__.....- 52| .46/| .63| .62| .50| .72 -55|.1.00] .75| .64 92 

51) .50 | .64]> .57 | 52| .65| .62] .60] .63 69 | .61 ov 














' Excludes laundries with less than 9 employees. 

? April 1943 unless otherwise noted. 

‘ Data refer to a July 1943 pay-roll period. 

‘ Data refer to a January 1943 pay-roll period. 
‘Insufficient information available for presentation. 
‘Data refer to a June 1943 pay-roll period. 

' Data refer to a May 1943 pay-roll period. 


INTER-AREA DIFFERENCES 


On the whole, laundry workers in the Pacific Coast communities 
received the highest rates and those in the Southern cities the lowest. 
Wages of extractor operators ranged from 67 cents in Los Angeles 
to 94 cents in Seattle. In the other Pacific Coast cities average rates 
fell between these two extremes but, in most cases, were closer to the 
Seattle than to the Los Angeles level. Washers in the Pacific Coast 
cities averaged from 77 cents in Los Angeles to $1.13 in Seattle. In 
the Southern communities extractor operators averaged from 31 cents 
in Atlanta and Birmingham to 49 cents in Savannah and Norfolk. 
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Washers received somewhat higher earnings in the South as well as 
in the Pacific Coast cities; averages for specific cities ranged from 36 
cents per hour in Atlanta to 65 cents in Oklahoma City. In Easter 
and Middle Western cities, extractor and washer operators received 
intermediate rates between those in the Pacific Coast and the Southern 
cities. 

Rates for the six occupations in which women were employed 
generally followed a regional pattern similar to that of rates of ex. 
tractor operators and washers—they were highest in the Pacific 
Coast cities, lowest in the Southern cities, and intermediate in the 
Eastern and Midwestern localities. There were, however, appreci- 
able differences between the Eastern and Midwestern cities in the 
earnings of women. The latter generally provided higher rates than 
the former. Thus, rates for catchers, feeders, and shakers, most 
frequently averaged less than 40 cents per hour in the East and 40 
cents or more in the Midwest. Exceptions among the Eastern cities 
were Buffalo and Rochester, where rates were comparable with those 
in the Middle West. Among the Midwestern cities, rates in 
St. Louis and Kansas City were generally lower than in the other 
communities. Somewhat higher rates were also paid to press operator 
and markers in the Midwest than in the East, although the con 
trast is not so marked as for the other occupational groups in which 
women were employed. 


RECENT CHANGES IN WAGE RATES 


Because of the low level of wages in laundries and the resulting 
serious shortage of labor in many cities, the laundry industry has 
been affected by special regulations issued in connection with the wage- 
stabilization program. An order issued by the National War Labor 
Board on February 18, 1943,’ authorized employers to increase wages 
up to 40 cents an hour without prior approval of either the National 
or Regional War Labor Boards. Subsequently, in a letter of Sep- 
tember 7,‘ the Director of Economic Stabilization authorized the 
War Labor Board to approve certain wage increases in the laundry 
industry without review by his office, even though these adjustments 
would require price increases. Under this authority the War Labor 
Board may approve increases in laundry wages, up to the rate set by 
each regional War Labor Board as a substandard minimum rate, 
as well as certain increases above this minimum. Except in 4 
few areas in the South, the substandard minimum in effect is 
cents an hour. 

As a result of these rulings, it is probable that substantial increases 
in laundry wages have taken place in some areas. For the most patt, 
however, the Bureau’s figures reflect only those changes made prior 
to the spring of 1943. The effect of subsequent wage changes will be 
revealed in another study of the laundry industry which is to be made 
by the Bureau early in 1944. 





3 National War Labor Board, General Order No. 30, February 18, 1943, amended August 23, 1943, 
4 See National War Labor Board Release No. B-978 (Sept. 15, 1943). . 
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Union Wages and Hours in the Building Trades, 
July 1, 1943° 


Summary 


THE average union wage rate was $1.414 per hour on July 1, 1943, 
for building-trades workers in the 75 cities covered in a survey 
made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Journeyman rates averaged 
$1.563, while rates for helpers averaged $0.876. These averages repre- 
sent an increase of 0.7 percent over 1942. 

Journeyman rates ranged from 60 cents to $2.375 per hour, but 
almost 60 percent of the members received between $1.50 and $1.80. 
The rates for helpers and laborers ranged from 40 cents to $1.517, 
over three-fourths of the helpers earning between 60 cents and $1.10 
per hour. Wage-rate increases were reported for 10.7 percent of 
the union members for whom comparable data for 1942 were available. 
The maximum straight-time weekly hours permitted by union agree- 
ments for all trades averaged 39.8 in 1943. The journeyman average 
was 39.7 hours; the helper and laborer average was 40.1 hours. 

On all Federal construction projects, the overtime and Sunday 
rate is time and a half. On all other work, union agreements pro- 
vided an overtime rate, on regular workdays, of time and a half for 
62.4 percent of the union members and double time for 37.6 percent. 
Double-time provisions for Sunday work covered 62.9 percent of 
the members. 


Scope and Method of Study 


Union scales of wages and hours in the building trades have been 
collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics each year since 1907. 
The early studies were made in 39 cities and included 14 journeyman 
trades and 4 helper and laborer trades. The study has been grad- 
ually extended to cover 75 cities, and now includes 27 journeyman 
trades and 10 helper and laborer trades. These cities are in 40 States 
and the District of Columbia.? 


' Prepared in the Bureau’s Industrial Relations Division by Donald H. Gerrish, assisted by Annette 
G% Simi, under the general supervision of Don Q. Crowther. 
The following are the cities covered. The numerals indicate the population group in which the city is 
incladed in tables 8 and 9. 
North and Pacific 


Baltimore, Md. ITI. Indianapolis, Ind. III. Reading, Pa. IV. 
Binghamtoa, N.Y. V. Kansas City, Mo. III. Rochester, N. Y. III. 
Boston, Mass. IT. Los Angeles, Calif. I. Rock Island (Hl.) district. IV. 
Buffalo, N. Y. II. Madison, Wis. V. St. Louis, Mo. II. 
Butte, Mont Vv. Manchester, N.H. V. St. Paul, Minn. III. 
Charleston, W. Va. V Milwaukee, Wis. II. Salt Lake City, Utah. IV. 
Chicago, Til. I. Minneapolis, Minn. ITI. San Francisco, Calif. II. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. III Moline, Ill., included ia Rock Scranton, Pa. IV. 
Cleveland, Ohio. IT. Island (Iil.) district. Seattle, Wash. III. 
Columbus, Ohio. III. Newark,N.J. III. South Bend, Ind. IV. 
Davenport, Iowa, included in New Haven, Conn. IV. Spokane, Wash. IV. 

Rock {sland (Ill.) district. New York, N. = & Springfield, Mass. IV. 
Daytoa, Ohio. IV. Omaha, Nebr. IV. Toledo, Ohio. II. 
Denver, Colo. III. Peoria, M. IV. Washington, D.C. II. 
Des Moines, Iowa. IV. Philadelphia, Pa. I. Wichita, Kans. IV. 
Detroit, Mich. I. Pittsburgh, Pa. II. Worcester, Mass. IV. 
Duluth, } IV. Portland, Maine. V. York, Pa. V. 
Erie, Youngstown, Ohio. IV. 


Portland, Oreg. III. 
Providence, R. I. III. 


South and Southwest 


Pa. IV. 
Graad Rapids, Mich. IV. 


Atlanta, Ga. IIT. Jackson, Miss. V. New Orleans, La. III. 
Birmingham, Ala. III. Jacksonville, Fla. IV. Norfolk, Va. a 

harleston, S.C. V. Little Rock, Ark. V. Oklahoma City, Okla. IV. 
Charlotte, N.C. IV. Louisville, Ky. Iil. Phoenix, Ariz. V 

Dallas, Tex. TIT. Memphis, Tenn. III. Richmond, Va. IV. 

El Paso, Tex. V. Mobile*Ala. V. San Antonio, Tex. ITI. 
Houston, Tex. III. Nashville, Tenn. IV. Tampa, Fla. IV. 
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Rates for the earlier years were collected as of May 15. Sing 
many of the annual wage negotiations during more recent yearn 
were not concluded by that date, from 1938 to 1941 rates were co}. 
lected as of June 1. In 1942 and 1943, because of the Building 
Construction Stabilization Agreement sponsored by the Government 
for the purpose of stabilizing building-trades wage rates as of July |, 
1942, for the duration of the war,’ rates were collected as of July 1. 

Field representatives of the Bureau obtained the data directly from 
officials of local building-trades unions in the cities covered. Each 
scale quoted was further checked by comparison with signed agree. 
ments when copies were available. As far as possible the scale 
collected were those actually in effect on July 1. Scales in negotiation 
before the Wage Adjustment Board for the building-construction 
industry or the National War Labor Board were further checked with 
these agencies before the data were tabulated, so that any increase 
made retroactive to July 1 would be reflected in this report. The 
1943 survey included 2,802 rate quotations covering 607,396 union 
members, 78 percent of whom were journeymen and 22 percent 
helpers and laborers. 

Union scale —A union scale is a wage rate or schedule of hous 
agreed to by an employer (or group of employers) and a labor organi- 
zation, for persons who are actually working or would be workingif 
there were work to be had in that locality. A union scale usually fixe 
a limit in one direction; that is, it provides a minimum wage and max- 
mum hours of work, with specific provisions for overtime. 

Apprentices and foremen.—A young person working in a trade for 
a definite number of years, for the purpose of learning the trade, and 
receiving instruction as an element of compensation, is considered a 
apprentice. Scales for apprentices have not been included, but scales 
for helpers in a number of trades were collected. In some trades the 
work of helpers is performed, at least in part, by apprentices. When 
ever it was found that helpers’ work was done largely by apprentices, 
the scales for such helpers were omitted. No rates were collected for 
strictly supervising foremen or for individuals who were paid unusual 
rates because of some personal qualification as distinct from the usual 
trade qualifications. 

Averages.—The averages for each trade given in this report ar 
weighted according to the number of members in the various load 
unions. In cities where different union scales (either of wage rates or 
hours) for the same trade were in existence for public and private work 
both rates were used, weighted according to the number of unio 
members working at each rate. In some cases the rate on public work 
may have been either higher or lower than that on private work, owilg 
to wage adjustments ordered by the Wage Adjustment Board whid 
were not applicable to private construction work. 

Index numbers.—In the series of index numbers (1929=100) the 
percentage change from year to year is based on aggregates compu 
from the quotations of the unions which furnished reports for identi¢t 
occupations in 2 consecutive years. The membership weights 2 
both of the aggregates used in each year-to-year comparison are thos 
reported for the second year. The index for each year is compu 
by multiplying the index for the preceding year by the ratio of 


3 Memorandum of agreement between the Building Trades Department of the A. F. of L. and variots 
Government agencies in charge of war construction, released May 22, 1942. See footnote 4, p. 166. 
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aggregates so obtained. The index numbers were revised on this 
basis in 1936 in order to eliminate the influence of changes in uniop 
membership which obscure the real changes in wages and hours. 
Caution.—For the trend of union rates, the table of indexes (table 1) 
should be consulted; for a comparison of wage rates between trades at 
a given time, the table of averages (table 2) should be used. 













Trend of Union Wage Rates 


The average hourly wage rates for union workers in the building 
trades were increased by only 0.7 percent during the period July 1, 
1942, to July 1, 1943 (see table 1). This is the smallest percentage 
increase recorded for all building trades since 1939, when the advanee 
from the preceding year was about the same as in 1943. This rele 
tively small increase in hourly wage rates in wartime reflects the effect 
of the Wage Stabilization Agreement between the contracting agen 
cies of the United States Government and the Building Trades De 
partment of the American Federation of Labor.‘ 



















TasLe 1.—Indexes of Union Hourly Wage Rates in all Building Trades, 1907-43 







[1929 = 100} 











.y~.| Helpers .~. | Helpers 
Year x. a | ——— and Year a — y-| and 
- laborers |} — laborers 














1907 31.5 31.7 30.7 || 1926......_- | 94, 











8 94.7 | 6 
1908 33. 5 33.8 32. 1 |} 1927... - 98.1 97.9 | M3 
1909 , 35.1 35. 5 33.2 || 1928..... | 98.7 | 98.7 | ®3 
1910 36. 5 37.0 34.3 1929___ 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
1911___- 37.1 37.6 34.5 || 1930__- 104. 2 | 104.1 | 106.1 
1912 ’ 37.9 38. 5 | 34.8 || 1931___ 104. 5 | 104.5} 1045 
1913 | 38.8 39. 4 | 35.8 || 1932... 89.3 89.3 | 2 
1914 39. 6 40.3 36.2 | 1933_- ‘ 86.8 | 86.9 | 82 
1915 39.9 40. 6 | 36.5 || 1934_.- 87.4 | 87.4 | 81.7 
1916 7 41.2 42.0 | 37.7 1935. i 88. 4 88.4 | 2 
1917 ¢ 43.8 | 44.3 | 41.4 || 1936__. 91.6 91.3 4 
1918 ; | 48.6] 49.0 | 48.0 || 1937. 98.0 97.6} WLS 
1919 = 55.7 | 56.0 55.5 || 1938__. 106. 7 106.1} LT 
1920. | 75.2 | 74.9 80.5 || 1939__- 107. 4 | 106. 8 1126 
1921___- oa 76.6 | 76.3 81.3 |} 1940__- 109. 1 | 108. 3 148 
1922___. 71.8 71.9 | 74.0 || 1941__ towns 113.1 | 112.1 103 
1923... me 79.4 79. 2 | EE ibacsnscisouigeis 120. 2 | 118.4 | 1323 
ee 85.7 85. 6 lj, See 121.0 119.1 133.9 
1925 a 3 89.0 88.8 87.7 














Journeymen received average increases of 0.6 percent; helpers and 
laborers, 1.2 percent. These small increases are in marked contrast 
to the increases received during the 13-month period June 1, 1941, 
July 1, 1942, when journeyman rates were increased 5.6 percent and 
helper and laborer rates, 10.0 percent. Since 1929 (the base period 
of the indexes), average rates for journeymen increased 19.1 percent; 
helpers and laborers, 33.9 percent; and the combined groups, 21.0 


4 The contracting agencies of the United States Government and the Building Trades Department ofthe 
A. F. of L. agreed that on all war construction work in the continental United States the wages paid 
collective-bargaining agreements as of July 1, 1942, should remain in full force and effect for a period of st 
least 1 year, subject to annual renewal for the duration of the war. All renewals were to contain the rates 
paid as of July 1, 1942, unless specifically declared otherwise by an especially established Wage Adjustment 
Board, composed of representatives from the building-trades unions and the contracting agencies of the 
United States, with the Assistant Secretary of Labor acting as chairman. In September 1943, the Wage 
Adjustment Board was reconstituted as a tripartite body and was given authority by the National Wr 
Labor Board to approve or disapprove wage adjustments in private construction work also, in line 
the national wage-stabilization policy. 
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Wage and Hour Statistics 


Average Hourly Wage Rates 


The average union wage rate for journeymen in 75 cities surveyed 
on July 1, 1943, was $1.563 per hour. Helpers and laborers averaged 
$0.876 per hour (see table 2), and the average for journeymen and 
helpers combined was $1.414. 

he bricklayers’ average of $1.788 was the highest for any trade. 
The stonecutters, with an average of $1.755 were next, followed 
closely by the plasterers with $1.749 per hour. Twelve other trades 
had averages higher than that for all journeymen ($1.563). Only 
four journeyman trades had average rates below $1.50 per hour, 
composition roofers having the lowest ($1.403). 

Among the helpers and laborers, the elevator constructors’ helpers’ 
average ($1.207) was highest, followed very closely by the steam and 
sprinkler fitters’ helpers ($1.204). Four other trades in this group 
had averages of over $1.00. The composition roofers’ helpers’ average 
($0.825) was the lowest. 

Journeyman rates ranged from 60 cents per hour for composition 
roofers (kettlemen) in Charlotte (N.C.) to $2.375 for spray painters 
in Birmingham (Ala.). Over 70 percent of the journeymen had rates 
of $1.50 or more, almost three-fifths being between $1.50 and $1.80. 
Rates of $2.00 or more per hour were reported for 5.7 percent of the 
union journeymen; but less than a tenth of 1 percent had scales 
under $1.00. The most frequently reported rates, irrespective of 
members covered, were $1.50, $1.625, and $1.75 per hour. 

Sixteen journeyman trades reported over three-fourths of their 
members earning $1.50 per hour or more, while all except three trades 
had a majority of their members earning $1.50 or over per hour. 
There were only five trades that did not have some rates of at least 
$2.00 per hour and only seven with any rates of less than $1.00. 
Paperhangers and mosaic and terrazzo workers had no rates of $1.80 
or more, while boilermakers, bricklayers, machinists, plasterers, and 
structural-iron workers had no rates of less than $1.20. 

Helper and laborer rates ranged from 40 cents per hour for building 
laborers in Jackson (Miss.) to $1.517 for plasterers’ laborers in Brook- 
lyn. Over three-fourths of the helpers received rates between 60 
cents and $1.10, more than 40 percent being between 80 cents and 
$1.00. Of the helpers and laborers, 2.7 percent had rates of $1.30 
per hour or more, and only 0.2 percent, rates below 50 cents. 

Six of the ten helper trades reported at least two-thirds of their 
members earning more than $1.00 per hour. Two trades—building 
laborers and composition roofers’ helpers—had less than a majority 
of the members earning over $1.00. The only trade reporting any 
members (0.3 percent) at less than 50 cents per hour was that of 
building laborers. Over 75 percent of their rates were concentrated 
in the $0.60-$1.00 range. Elevator constructors’ helpers, marble 
setters’ helpers, and terrazzo workers’ helpers had no rates of less than 
$0.70 and only four trades had any members in the 50- to 60-cent 
range. One trade—composition roofers’ helpers—had no members 
earning as much as $1.10 per hour. Steam and sprinkler fitters’ 
me psy with 41.4 percent of their members earning between $1.50 
and $1.60 per hour, was the only trade with a substantial percentage 
of members in this range. This was due exclusively to the influence 
of New York, where almost all of the members of this craft earned 
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$1.50 per hour. Over 40 percent of the steam and sprinkler fitter 
helper members were reported from the New York area. 


TaBLeE 2.—Distribution of Union Members in the Building Trades by Hourly Wage 
Rates, July 1, 1943 





| 
| | Percentage of union journeymen whose rates (in cents) per hour were— 
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Changes in Union Wage Rates Between 1942 and 1943 * 


Almost 89 percent of the quotations, covering over 89 percent of 
the union members, remained unchanged between 1942 and 1943 
(see table 3), only about 10 out of every 100 union members benefiting 
by advanced scales. There was one rate reduction—a decrease from 
$2.25 to $2.00 per hour for slate and tile roofers in New York. 

The greatest proportion of increased scales for journeymen, 19.8 
percent of the quotations, was reported by the elevator constructors, 
This comparatively large percentage was the result of the industry- 
wide agreement which specifies that the scale in each city shall be 
equal to the average of the five highest of the seven principal building 
trades in the respective city. It is customary for the elevator con- 
structors to wait until several trades have completed negotiations 
before establishing a new scale for themselves. Many trades changed 
their scales in the late spring of 1942 and several elevator constructor 
locals were not able to establish new scales until after July 1, 1942, 

Machinists (18.4 percent), glaziers (15.8 percent), and cement 
finishers (15.6 percent) were the only other journeyman trades with 
over 15 percent of their quotations indicating increases in wage rates, 
Lathers, granite cutters, and stonecutters reported only one increase 
each in scales. 

About 16 percent of the helper quotations, covering almost 15 
percent of the union members, showed increases. Nearly a third of 
the quotations for marble setters’ helpers, about a fourth of those for 
elevator constructors’ and tile layers’ helpers, and about a fifth of 
those for terrazzo workers’ helpers were higher than in 1942. Steam 
and sprinkler fitters’ helpers had the smallest percentage (4.7) of 
quotations showing increases. 

As the number of union members covered by a quotation may range 
from a few to several thousand, there is ordinarily very little relation- 
ship between the percentage of quotations showing increases and the 
percentage of members benefiting by these increases. Among the 
journeymen, machinists had the largest proportion of their members 
receiving increases (26.9 percent), followed closely by the painters 
(26.1 percent), elevator constructors (25.9 percent), and tile layers 
(24.0 percent). Only five other trades had as many as 10 percent of 
their members getting raises in scales. The stonecutters were lowest, 
with increases for only 0.5 percent of their members. 

The large percentage of machinists with higher scales was due to 
increases in Louisville and Los Angeles, where two-thirds of the mem- 
bers who obtained raises were employed. An increase in wage rates 
for painters in New York was the predominant factor accounting for 
the substantial percentage of members having increases in that trade. 

Increases were obtained for about 25 percent of the marble setters’ 
helpers, elevator constructors’ helpers, and tile layers’ helpers. Raises 

5 Certain anomalies enter into a comparison of average rates between 2 years when such averages reflect 
not only the actual rates provided for in the agreements but the number of union members for that year in 
each local union covered by the reported rates. By and large, it would be expected that a general increase 
in actual rates would be accompanied by a corresponding increase in the average rate paid to union mem- 
bers, but if union membership increases most (or decreases least) in the lower-paid crafts or in areas with 
less-than-average rates, the average of the rates paid to all union members may Not increase correspondilg 
ly, or may even show a decrease. Conversely, the average rate may increase in spite of a down 
swing in actual rates, if union membership declines sufficiently in the lower-paid crafts or in areas 
lower-than-average rates are paid. 

Because the averages do not accurately reflect changes from year to year, No table comparing 1942 and 148 
averages is included in this report. For the trend of actual union rates, the table of indexes (table 1) 
be consulted, since these are so computed as to eliminate the effect of fluctuating membership at 
rates. The current averages, on the other hand, best serve for comparison of the general level of wage rate! 
between trades, or between cities and regions at the time the survey was made. 
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for steam and sprinkler fitters’ helpers in New York and Providence, 
both cities having big memberships, account for the large percentage 
(19.1) of members in this <rade receiving higher scales. Each of 
the helper and laborer trades showed increases for over 7.0 percent 
of their members. 


TaBLE 3.—Number of Changes in Union Wage-Rate Quotations and Percent of Members 
Affected, Waly 1, 1943, Compared with July 1, 1942 
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' Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 


The wage increases obtained during the year were relatively small 
except in Charleston (S. C.), where several journeyman trades had 
increases in their rates of as much as 82 percent; the 55-cent-per-hour 
rate previously in effect was substandard for building-construction 
journeymen. Almost two-thirds of the quotations showing increases, 
which included 7.9 percent of the total union members with com- 
parable rates for both years, provided raises of less than 10 percent 
see table 4). About 25 percent of these quotations provided raises 
of less than 5 percent, while only 15 percent showed raises of over 
lipercent. Practically all of the members who had increases received 
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less than 15 percent. Only 0.5 percent of the members benefited by 
raises of 20 percent or more. 

Over two-thirds of the journeyman quotations showing increases, 
which included over 8 percent of the union members, indicated raises 
of less than 10 percent. Only slightly over a tenth of the quotations, 
covering 0.2 percent of the members, provided raises of 20 percent 
or more. 

Among the less skilled trades, almost three-fifths of the quotations 
showing increases were for less than 10 percent, and only about 
one-eighth, affecting 1.6 percent of the members were for increases of 
20 percent or more. A substantial percentage of the elevator con. 
structors’ helpers and tile layers’ helpers had increases of less than 
5 percent (20.7 and 15.3 percent, respectively). None of the elevator 
constructors’ helpers had increases of as much as 10 percent, although 
6 of the 10 helper trades reported increases of 20 percent or more for 
a few members. 


Tasie 4.—Number of Increases in Union Wage-Rate Quotations, and Percent of Members 
Affected, by Percent of Increase, July 1, 1943, Compared with July 1, 1942 
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Wage and Hour Statistics 


Average Rate Changes in Each City*® 


The greatest average increase in wage scales for any city (7.8 per- 
cent), during the period from July 1, 1942, to July 1, 1943, was 
received by union members in Charleston (S. C.). In this city rates 
were increased from 55 cents to $1.00 per hour for several journeyman 
trades and from 40 to 50 cents per hour for building laborers. No 
other city that reported scales for both journeymen and helpers had 
an increase of as much as 5.0{percent for thefcombined trades. 


Taste 5.—Percent of Change in Union Building-Trades Wage Rates in Each City, 
July 1, 1942, to July 1, 1943 
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1 Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 

‘Insufficient quotations having comparable data for both years. 
4 No helper or laborer quotations obtained. 

‘Includes Rock Island and Moline, Ill., and Davenport, Iowa. 


‘These net changes are based on the specific rates for 1942 and 1943, weighted by the membership for 
each union in 1943. Only those trades showing comparable data for both years are included. Inasmuch 
as building-trades wage rates tend to be changed by additions of either 12% or 10 cents per hour, specific 
increases for 1943 will reflect larger percentage changes among those trades with comparatively lower actual 
seales; e. g., if the carpenters in city A changed their scale from $1.00 to $1.12} an increase of 12} percent is 
registered, while if in city B the increase is from $1.50 to $1.625, the percentage change is only 844 percent. 
Por this reason those cities which had lower scales tend to show greater percentage increases than those 
_ had higher scales. Both table 5 and table 6 should be consulted in making comparisons between 
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In addition to Charleston (S. C.), journeymen in Jackson (Miss) 
and Scranton (Pa.) were the only ones to receive increases of as much 
as 5.0 percent. Seventeen cities reported no change in scales and 43 
cities reported increases of less than 1.0 percent for journeymen. The 
highest increases among helpers and laborers were in Charleston 
(S. C.), 23.8 percent; Atlanta (Ga.), 19.5 percent; Nashville (Tenn), 
16.8 percent; and Dallas (Tex.), 12.4 percent. In 36 cities, no changes 
in rates occurred for helpers and in 19 cities raises were less than 1 


percent. 


Average Wage Rates in Each City’ 


Newark, with an average of $1.889 per hour on July 1, 1943, retained 
the lead in journeyman averages for the second successive year, 
New York’s average ($1.861) was second, followed by Pittsburgh 
($1.733) and Chicago ($1.718). Washington, Cleveland, Youngstown, 
Buffalo, Butte, Philadelphia, Detroit, Toledo, and Rochester al 
exceeded the average for all cities ($1.563). Eleven other cities had 
rates above $1.50. Only seven cities had rates below $1.25, York and 
Charlotte having the lowest—$1.134 and $1.132 respectively. Char. 
lotte’s average was lowest in both 1943 and 1942. 

Newark also had the highest average among the helper and laborer 
groups ($1.238), followed closely by New York ($1.217). Chicago's 
average ($1.108) was third, and in nine other cities the average for 
helpers and laborers exceeded $1.00 an hour: Cleveland, Milwaukee, 
Boston, Seattle, San Francisco, South Bend, Spokane, and Peoria, 
Averages of less than 75 cents were recorded for only 19 cities, Charles 
ton (S. C.) having the lowest ($0.514). 


TABLE 6.—Average Union Hourly Wage Rates in the Building Trades, by Cities and 
Population Groups, July 1, 1943 





Average Average 
City and population group hourly City and population group hourly 
rate rate 





Journeymen Journeymen—C ontinued 


Population group I (over 1,000,000): Population group III (250,000 to 500,000)— 
New York, N. Y " | ontinued. 
Chicago, Ill 2 aanetis . 718 Rochester, N. Y 
Average for group I ‘ A | Cincinnati, Ohio-_- wie 
Philadelphia, Pa__. mcinal a Geile, Wee.............. 
Detroit, Mich 7 id ts Kansas City, Mo 
Los Angeles, Calif_....._-. q | Indianapolis, Ind 
Population group II Denver, Colo. -.........-.-- 
1,000,000) : Average for group IIT_. 
Pittsburgh, Pa a Columbus, Ohio ; 
Washington, D. C ‘ | Louisville, Ky - 
Buffalo, N. Y — i Houston, Tex 
Cleveland, Ohio on .6 | St. Paul, Minn-- 
Average for group IT___.._-- a : Birmingham, Ala 
San Francisco, Calif... __--. 7 . 5 Portland, Oreg_----- 
St. Louis, Mo ot r . 539 Minneapolis, Minn. 
Boston, Mass SETS | We aS SF: . 5 Providence, R. I -- 
Baltimore, Md . ‘ . Dallas, Tex... ..- 
Milwaukee, Wis. : . 420 Atlanta, Ga__- 
Population group III (250,000 : Memphis, Tenn. 
Newark, N. . 886 New Orleans, La.. 
EE ME itqccndntcntiondescenabe 1, San Antonio, Tex -_- 


EO ee be pee pe re ae pe tp pt pe me pe pe pe pe pe 
SSRRSeleeessreaesezs 


? The averages presented are weighted according to the number of members in each local union covered 
by the reported rates and in many cases may be lower than a simple average of specific rates owing to the 
heavy memberships in the less-skilled trades which carry the lower rates. While a comparison of average 
rates between cities where averages including the influence of the weighting factor (membership) may be 
misleading, owing to unusually high or low memberships in some cities in comparison with the same 
in other cities, a weighted average of this kind is obviously more realistic than a simple average. In 
latter case, a wage rate for a trade including half a dozen members would be given the same importance #8 
trade including several hundred members. 
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TABLE 6. 
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{verage Union Hourly Wage Rates in the Building Trades, by Cities and 
Population Groups, July 1, 1943—Continued 





——— 


City and population group 


Average 
hourly 
rate 


City and population group 


Average 
hourly 
rate 





Journeymen—Continued 
Population group 1V (100,000 to 250,000) : 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Dayton, Ohio 
Peoria, Ill. -- 
South Bend, Ind_--- 
Springfield, Mass - - 
— = _. 
Read 
Rock Mand (ll.) district 1. 
Erie, Pa ad 
New Haven, Conn.__..__- 
Salt Lake City, Utah-. 
Omaha, Nebr mm 
Des Moines, Iowa. -- 
Oklahoma City, Okla 
Average for group IV 
Grand Rapids, Mich 
Worcester, Mass 
Scranton, Pa 
Nashville, Tenn 
Duluth, — : 
Norfolk, V 
Richmond, ai a 
Wichita, Kans 
Tampa, Fla. 
mente, Fla 
Charlotte, N. C 
Population group V (40,000 to 100,000): 
Butte, Mont a 
Cherieaton. W. Va 
Mobile, Ala mmbaaen 
Binghamton, N. Y_--- 
Average for group V- 
Manchester, N. H 
Madison, Wis 
El Paso, Tex 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Little Rock, Ark 
Charleston, 8. C 
Jackson, Miss 4 
— Maine. - 
York, P: F 


aon pers and need 


Population group I (over 1,000,000): 
w York, N. Y- 
Chicago, tl. ‘ 
Average ™ group ¢ 
Detroit, Mich hee 
Les Angeles, Calif 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Population group II (500,0 000 to 1,000 000): 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Milwaukee, Wis_._- 
ton, Mass. -.- 
San Francisco, Calif_- 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
Average for our ‘IL. 
St. Louis, 
Washington °D. Cc 
Buffalo, N. Y ___- 
Baltimore, Md_- 


. 631 
540 
526 
521 
499 
496 
463 
455 
442 
437 


ff pe pps fs psp sts sp pt po e's “ 


edad od eee 


Helpers and laborers—Continued 
Population orale III (250,000 to 500,000) : 
N 


ewark, N. 
Seattle " Ww +: : 
Minneapolis, Minn 
Portland, Oreg 
Toledo, Ohio 


St Paul, Minn 
Cincinnati, Ohio-.-_- 
Denver, Colo. ... 
Indianapolis, Jnd 4 
Rochester, N. Y .-. 
Providence, R. 1_. .--. 
Columbus, Ohio -- 


Average for group 1 a eee 


Louisviile, Ky- 
Dallas, Tex 

New Orleans, La 
Houston, Tex 


Birmingham, TI LIE 


Atlanta, Ga ‘sites 
Memphis, Tenn 
San Antonio, Tex 
| Population group [V (100, 000 to 250 000): 
South Bend, In 
Spokane, W ‘ash. 
Peoria, Ill 
New Haven, Conn 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Rock Island (Ill.) district !_ - - 


Worcester, Mass-_-.-..........-- ae 


Erie, Pa__- 
Scranton, Pa 


Dayton, Ohio 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Duluth, Minn-.--- PTET: 


Average for group IV 
Grand Rapids, Mich 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Reading, Pa 

Omaha, Nebr 
Oklahoma City, Okla_- 
Wichita, Kans-- 
Norfolk, Va 


Charlotte, > ECR 


Jacksonville, Fla 

Richmond, Va. 

Nashville, Tenn......_- 

Tampa, Fla. 
Population group V (40, 000 to 100 000) : 

Butte, Mont 

Madison, Wis 

Phoenix, Ariz 

Portland, Maine 

York, i 

Cc nae ata W. Va___.. 

Manchester, N. H 

Binghamton, tg Be 


Average for group V__._.-....-..-.-- 


Mobile, Ala 
Charleston, 8. C 








‘Includes Rock Island and Moline, I, 


and Davenport, Iowa. 


Average Wage Rates by Size of City and Region 


The averages of the combined building trades varied directly with 
ie group size of the cities, not only for all 75 cities combined but also 
or the cities grouped in the North and Pacific and the South and 


Southwest regions. 


(See table 7, p. 178.) 
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Direct variation by size of city also held for the combined journey. 
man trades. Group I cities (over 1,000,000 population) had an average 
rate almost 10 cents per hour higher than that for group II citig 
(500,000-1,000,000). The average for group II cities was in tun 
over 10 cents per hour higher than that for group III. The averag. 
for group III cities (250,000—500,000) exceeded the group IV (100,009- 
250,000) average by about 10 cents, although the latter average was 
only about 3.5 cents higher than that for group V (40,000—100,000), 
This relationship, however, did not exist phon 8 among the individ. 
ual trades, as only 11 journeyman trades had averages that varied 
directly with city size. 

Direct variation by population group also held true for the com. 
bined helper and laborer trades, despite the fact that only 2 of the 1 
individual trades showed direct variations. 

In the North and the Pacific region, there was a direct variation be 
tween the wage-rate averages and the city sizes for all trades combined 
and also for the journeyman and helper and laborer groups considered 
separately. Averages for the combined journeyman and helper and 
laborer group varied directly by city size in the South and Southwest 
region but direct variation did not hold true for either of these ip 
dividual groups. For the journeymen, group V cities in this region 
had a higher average than size IV cities. This was due to the relatively 
high scales reported in El Paso, Phoenix, and Mobile. Helpers and 
laborers in size V cities in the South and Southwest had a higher 
average than size III and IV cities, owing to the large number d 
helpers and laborers at relatively high rates reported in Phoenix 

A comparison of average wage rates between the North and Pacifie 
and the South and Southwest regions must be confined to city-siz 
groups III, IV, and V, as there is no city in the South or Scuthwest 
with a population of 500,000 or more. Higher average wage rates in 
the North and Pacific region was the rule for all building trades within 
the city-size groups, as well as for the journeyman and helper and 
laborer trades taken separately. 

Among the individual journeyman trades, there were only 13 outa 
74 possible comparisons where the averages in the South and South 
west were higher than those in the North and Pacific region. Eight 
of these 13 comparisons were in group V cities and can be accounted 
for by relatively high rates in Mobile and El Paso. Helper and 
laborer averages showed one instance of higher rates for the South and 
Southwest within the city-size groups. Plasterers’ laborers in sizeY 
cities had an average almost 9 cents per hour higher in the South and 
Southwest than in the North and Pacific region. This was attribut 
able to the influence of the plasterers’ laborer rate in Phoenix. 
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BUILDING TRADES ACCORDING TO 
SIZE OF CITY AND REGION 


JULY 1,1943 
JOURNEYMEN 


AVERAGE 
HOURLY RATES 


AVERAGE UNION WAGE RATES IN 


AVERAGE 


HOURLY RATES | 


$2.00 





er -—--— - 
BBE vont ano paciric SOUTH AND SOUTHWEST 


1.80 | 
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TaBLe 7.—Average Union Wage Rate in Each Building Trade, by Region and Populatien 
Group, July 1, 1943 





Cities in population group ! 





, ia ieee — é a 
| 


as on Group III | Group IV Group V 





Trade SEE EES — gy 
ee eee | | South rorth| South 
North} North) ,),) | North a | an | North} and | All 


| and | and |.:+).| and |,92¢ | “| and |q Jae 
| Pectte| Festbe) “*| Fectte —_ an Pacific| South-| cities 


| west t 


All building trades. .....| $1. 585) $1. 466 $1. 290) $1. 390 $1. 150/$1. 240) $1. 302; $1. 143) $1. 153) 


| ; 


, ee 1 1. 
Asbestos workers. --.- 1 1. 
Boilermakers ’ 1.{ l " 1. 
Bricklayers x ; 1. 698 , | 1.631) 1.632) 1. 
Carpenters eons ' | 1 . 290; 1. 
Cement finishers. - - -- 1 1. 

Electrician, inside wire-} 


Nas 


Banu? 


| EEE 1. 
Elevator constructors... 1. 
SRT a | 3 | 1. 
Granite cutters........| 1.535) 1. “ate ae Sr 
SSS | 1.746 , . ” & 
Machinists-_.........- 1. 
Marble setters 1. 
Mosaic and terrazzo 

es | 
=e 
Paperhangers 
Plasterers__ 

Plumbers 
fitters 





Roofers, composition 
Roofers, slate and tile- 
Sheet-metal workers_.--| 
Sign painters 

Steam and sprinkler 
Stonecutters.__-. 
Stonemasons. . --.---- 
Structural-iron workers 
. | eee 


oe ee pe pe 
2 BRSSRe 


a> 


mee 


2S BBs 


Helpers and laborers___.-_| 
Bricklayers’ tenders. 
Building laborers... - 
Composition roofers’ | 
helpers 
Elevator constructors’ | | | | | 
“EEE ESTE ; & q y . 144, 1.059) 1. ' & 1. 002) 
Marble-setters’ helpers.| 1. 143) 1. . 06 .095}  @ -991)___. esl 
Plasterers’ laborers....| 1. 329 ‘ . 93: .093) . - 957) 1.049] .711) .981; .922 
Plumbers’ laborers. - .261; . -811 - 969) - 63 -865) .917) .666) . 775 
Steam and sprinkler } | | | 
fitters’ helpers.......| 1.36 ; ee es .849) (3 . 821 
Terrazzo workers’helpers.| 1. 259) . 036; 1.089) .8 059) _._- - ; @ 
Tile layers’ helpers. . % . 944 036; .635/..-. ; (0) 


3 





=e5 


is 


| j | 
' 





1 Group I includes cities of over 1,000,000 population; group II, 500,000 to 1,000,000; Group III, 250,000 to 
500,000; group IV, 100,000 to 250,000: and group V, 40,000 to 100,000. 

1 No city of this size in the South or Southwest. 

3 Insufficient quotations to compute an average. 


Overtime Rates 


This discussion of overtime rates refers only to those rates on not- 
Federal construction projects. The initial overtime rate for Fede 
construction was established as time and one-half by the Building 
Trades Stabilization Agreement. However, as a result of that agree 
ment a large number of local unions abolished double-time rates for 
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8 See footnote 4, p. 166. 
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york for the duration of the war. A comparison with previous years 
adicates that in 1941 about 60 percent of the members were covered 
jy overtime provisions calling for double time; in 1942, 55.6 percent; 
ad in 1943, only 37.6 percent. 

Time and one-half was reported as the initial overtime rate in over 
iree-fifths of the quotations covering 62.4 percent of the building- 
mades workers. (See table 8.) Only three quotations did not specify 
m overtime rate. Over half the journeyman quotations provided 
jme and a half for overtime. Fifteen journeyman trades reported 
fme and one-half for a majority of their members. Only the granite 
atters’ agreements provided for double time for as many as 75 per- 
wat of their members. The vast majority of helpers and laborers 
were covered by agreements providing an initial overtime rate of time 
mdahalf. Double time was provided in only about 28 percent of the 
qotations, covering less than 10 percent of the helpers. 


Tuste 8.— Overtime Rates Provided in Building-Trades Union Agreements, July 1, 1943 





Percent of union members 


| Number of quotations show- | ' 
having initial overtime rates 


| ing initial overtime rates 









































| = |} of— 
Trade | -| 
| Time . No pen- Time No pen- 
| anda eo i alty rate| anda "ame. | | alty rate 
| “half | specified | half © | specified 
| | 
| | 
Mbuilding trades_____- 1, 718 1, 081 | 3 62.4 37.6/ @) 
jarneymen - _ =< ---] 1, 272 908 2 54.7 45.3 iQ) 
Asbestos workers. aches a ~ ia 38 | 52.9 |) ea 
SS 14 | 41.1 |. ) See 
Bricklayers - __--- EE er | 47 42 ers 39. 8 _ , eee 
Carpenters __- odimeciia | 82 Sa 55.7 4 a 
Cement finishers ...___..---__-.- } 68 . | Sas 67.6 »)) er « 
Electricians, inside wiremen | 53 of eae 54.4 7 > =e 
Elevator constructors-____--- oe 48 | aa 41.4 GG Beesstune 
Glaziers. snosmcinen anol 59 _ | Sere 54.0 oy eee 
Granite cutters... shinaiet | 10 _ RES 24.9 , 2 ee 
Lathers SoA 35 4 43.6 7 | So 
Machinists nt SC T- Ss 25 i = wa 68.0 _ ) ee 
Marble setters - sethteaee 31 35 |... sia 41.8 3) eee 
Mosaic and terrazzo workers_- _- | 39 fe 55.3 » Seeeee 
Painters : hodaaer 145 40 71.6 ) er 
Paperhangers___ a aol 60 14 90.7 i) Sie 
Plasterers re sual 44 47 34.1 | |. | SR 
—— and gas fitters. __ vs | 41 |) Sane 40.7 _ | eee 
a aimee = - 21 |) a 38.9 at ae 
Roofers, composition ___- 89 |) ee 84.6 2 
Roofers, slate and tile___ | 49 16 |... 72.8 + | ee 
Sheet-metal workers - -- 24 _ | eae 51.2 Se 
Sign painters | 68 _), = 75.0 ee fp 
Steam and sprinkler fitters. | 56 7 54.3 , 3 4 See 
Stonecutters_____- ; age 20 6 2 42.5 56.7 0.8 
Stonemasons_. sail 34 Yes, 35.7 | 
Structural-iron workers_ meant 24 | Gaeaaieaaete 30. 4 Jl | ae 
Sepers............ --| 48 « 62.7 2 Sea 
- and laborers____- = 446 173 1 90.5 | 9.5 
oo tenders .| 88 (| eee 94.1 5.9 
wilding laborers juste 81 11 93.5 6.5 |. 
he roofers’ helpers. ____-_-_--|  , aes | aes 91.4 v6 |. 
Elevator constructors’ aneaite we 27 _ _* PRES 44.4 55.6 |_ 
Marble setters’ — Ean, 24 1) aes 46.9 63.1 |. 
Plasterers’ laborers-- CNS 69 | Pees 80.6 19.4 
Plumbers’ laborers______- ~ | 36 peas 66.4 33.6 
Steam and sprinkler fitters’ helpers. | 23 | 21 1 73.4 24.9 
Terrazzo workers’ ween 37 | EE 52.4 47.6 
Tile layers’ helpers__...___.__- 36 | eee 50.5 tM 





‘Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 
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Sunday Rates 


The rate for Sunday work on Federal construction projects is time 
and one-half, according to the stabilization agreement.’ On other 
than Federal work almost 70 percent of the building-trades quota. 
tions, including approximately 63 percent of the union member, 
provided double time for Sunday work. Over two-thirds of the 
quotations for both the journeyman and helper trades stipulated 
double time, but a slightly larger percentage of journeyman member 
(64.9) than helpers (55.4) were covered by these double-time rates, 
(See table 9.) 


TaBLe 9.—Sunday Rates Provided in Building-Trades Union Agreements, July 1, 1943 


Number of quotations show- Percent of union members 
ing Sunday rates of— having Sunday rates of— 








and a 
time rate 
half | specified 


ed | No } No 
Time Double | penalty | | Double | penalty 
Tate 





All building trades 


Journeymen , 
Asbestos workers 
Boilermakers. - - - . 
Bricklayers - . sata 
Carpenters a 
Cement finishers... .....-- 
Electricians, inside wiremen - --- 
Elevator constructors. 
Glaziers- .- ...- 

Granite cutters 

Lathers 

Machinists. - - . 

Marble setters 

Mosaic and terrazzo workers 
Painters. - eabueets 
Paperhangers. - -- 

Plasterers ‘ , 
Plumbers and gas fitters 
Rodmen... - 
Reofers, composition -- 
Roofers, slate and tile-.--- 
Sheet-metal workers. --- 

Sign painters. -. -- guns 
Steam and sprinkler fitters___. 
Stonecutters.- ..- a 
Stonemasons . 
Structural-iron workers 
PEE cessccenece 





2b2+ 2¢ b En rt uo 
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Helpers and laborers =. 
Bricklayers’ tenders. - - ..-- 
Building laborers , 
Composition roofers’ helpers 
Elevator constructors’ helpers 
Marble setters’ helpers 
Plasterers’ laborers 
Plumbers’ laborers . 

Steam and sprinkler fitters’ helpers. - 
Terrazzo workers helpers__------. 
- ) 4g ee 


SOSA INWMHW-15wOD 

















' Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 


* See footnote 4, p. 166. 
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Weekly Hours 


TREND OF MAXIMUM WEEKLY HOURS ”° 


The index of union hours at straight-time rates in the combined 
building trades declined less than a tenth of 1 percent during the 
period studied, July 1, 1942, to July 1, 1943. Although small, the 
decrease was sufficient to reduce the index from 89.5 in 1942 to 89.4 
in 1943 (1929100), indicating an arresting of the upward trend in 
hours during 1941 and 1942. (See table 10.) 

Maximum weekly straight-time hours for journeymen increased 
0.2 percent during the period, while the index for helpers and laborers 
decreased 0.7 percent. The slight lengthening of the average work- 
week for journeymen is the result of increases in hours for some crafts 
in certain areas from 30 or 35 to 40 hours per week. The decrease in 
hours for helpers, as shown in the index, results from a decrease for 
building laborers in a few cities from 48 or 44 to 40 hours per week. 
The 40-hour-straight-time week on Federal construction projects was 
the important factor influencing these changes. 


TaBE 10.—Indexes of Union* Weekly Hours in all Building Trades, 1907-43 





























[1929 = 100] 
Hel Hel 
ate eipers | = eipers 
Year |All trades ory and Year All trades ry and 

| en | laborers laborers 

| 
a nant 109. 3 113.1 7| 101.6 102. 2 
18. 7] 108.3 107.7 110.8 15 101.4 102. 2 
1909... | 106.8] 106.4 108. 5 9 100.7 102. 1 
1910._- 105. 5 105. 2 106. 6 0 100.0 100. 0 
1911... | 105.1] 104.8 106. 4 2 97.1 97.8 
1912... Scie 104.8} 104.5 106. 1 0 | 95.8 97.0 
1913... aa 104.6 | 104.2 106. 1 3 | 94.1 94.8 
1914... 104. 2 103.9 105.5 0} 93. 8 94.4 
a. | 104.1 103. 8 105. 4 5 90.3 91.4 
1916.....-- ; --| 108.7 103. 4 105. 1 8 89.6 90.8 
ee 103. 2 104.7 | 8! 89.6 91.0 
a... . 102. 9 102.6 104.3 2 | 90. 0 91.3 
1919... --| 1024 102. 2 103. 3 7 | 88.4 89. 9 
ME cc.........--| 208.9 101.7 102.7 5] 883 89.7 
ee RE oe 101.6 102.7 | io] 86s 89.2 
Oo cas 101.8 101.7 102. 4 || 8 88 7 89.4 
a. .....1 0 101.8 102.6 5 89.9 88.6 
‘ 101.9 101.8 102.6 || 4 90. 1 88.0 

a | |S 101.8 102. 4 | 





WEEKLY HOURS, 1943 


The average maximum straight-time hours per week allowed by 
union agreements on July 1, 1943, was 39.8 for the combined building 
trades. The average for journeymen was 39.7 hours per week; for 
helpers and laborers, 40.1. Kt should be noted that these averages 
refer to hours worked before overtime rates are paid and have no 
relationship to actual hours worked per week. Practically all (94.2 
percent) of the union members were covered by agreements which 
“cha a straight-time 40-hour week. The helpers had a slightly 
arger proportion of their members (95.3 percent) than the journey- 
men (94.0 percent) working at this scale. 

Elevator constructors had the highest average straight-time hours 
for the journeyman trades (40.1) while the granite cutters’ average 


"For method used to compute indexes of weekly hours, see p. 164. 
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(36.3) was the lowest. Elevator constructors’ helpers and plumber’ 
laborers had the highest average hours (40.2) among the helper and 
laborer trades, and the terrazzo workers’ helpers had the lowest 
(38.0). 


TABLE 11.—Distribution of Union Members in Each Building Trade, by Weekly Hours, 
July 1, 1943 





| Average Percent of union members having workweek of~ 
, | 
Trade | hours T 





| a | o | aw | os | 
hours hours | hours | hours | hours 


_ - —_ —_——— — |__|. 


All building trades “onan .8 | . 4} 94.2 


Journeymen.... 
Asbestos workers 
Boilermakers 
Bricklayers 
Carpenters 
Cement finishers . 
Electricians, inside wiremen 
Elevator constructors 
Glaziers , 
Granite cutters 
Lathers.. 
Machinists 
Marble setters 
Mosaic and terrazzo workers 
Painters 
Paperhangers. 
Plasterers 
Plumbers and gas fitters 
Rodmen 
Roofers, composition _ _- 
Roofers, slate and tile__-._.. 
Sheet-metal workers 
Sign painters 
Steam and sprinkler fitters 
Stonecutters 
Stonemasons 
Structural-iron workers 
Tile layers 


CIMHOMOOARWWHOHOUDH: 


SH Bte =? 
Cr awo@-3310 


4 
. 0 
. 0 
9.1 
.0 
-6 
. 0 
9 
. 0 


Helpers and laborers 
Bricklayers’ tenders 
Building laborers 
Composition roofers’ helpers 
Elevator constructors’ helpers 
Marble setters’ helpers 
Plasterers’ laborers 
Plumbers’ laborers 
Steam and sprinkler fitters’ helpers 
Terrazzo workers’ helpers abe 
Tile layers’ helpers ao 
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Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 


Trends in Factory Earnings, 1939 to October 1943 


THE published average earnings of factory workers are summarized 
in the following table for selected months, January 1939 to October 
1943.!. The earnings shown in this table are on a gross basis (i. @, 
before deductions for social security, income and victory taxes, bond 
purchases, etc.). 


1! Compare “Trends in Factory Wages, 1939-43,"" Monthly Labor Review, November 1943, pp. SH-8H, 
especially table 4, p. 879. For detailed data regarding weekly earnings, see Detailed Reports for Indu 
trial and Business Employment, October 1943, table 6, p. 223, of this issue. 
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Earnings of Factory Workers, Selected Months, 1939 to October 1943 





| 
| | | Estimated straight- 
rae rene wee , Estimated straight- | time average hour- 
Average — earn- | Average aa earn- | ‘time average hour- ly earnings weight- 
F | & ly earnings ! ed by January 1939 


employment 2 








| | | 
All | Non-/; All Non-}| All | Non- 
manu-| = — | ameed ~~ “| dura- | manu- — dura- | manu- 
factur- le | factur-| ble | factur-| ble | factur- 
goods | €00dS | goods | ing | °°98| goods | ing 


Month and 
year 


ble 


) 
= | 
goods | goods 


ing | goods ing 


| | | 
@O/@)/@|]@)]o | © | @ | ® | @) | Go) | ay | a2 
-|——-}—_}— 


January 1939. .|$23. 19 sos. 33 |$21.57 ($0. 632 |$0. 696 |$0. 2 
January 1940.-| 24.56 | 27.39 | 2201 | .655] .717| .5 


| i 
3 |$0)623 |$0. 688 |$0. 574 |$0. 623 |$0. 688 | $0. 57 
98 | . 644 589 | .635 | .697] .589 
oa | 711 | 
33.90 | 25.16 | .735| .815] .645| .708 689 | .771 | 
38.98 | 26. { -801 | .890 | .688 729 | .810 | 
42.51 | 28. .856 | .949 | .725 | .809 759 | .846 


a ° 
48 | 22.75 | 683] . 0s | “oot | ; “601 | 5 
| |: 

45.31 | 30.66 | :893 | [990| :751| :839| <s 7 | 1782 | | 869 


- 762 | 


| 

2 | 46.68 | 32. -919 | 1. | .768 | .859 | 794 | . 886 | 

48.67 | 33.58 | .944 | 1. | .790 | 2.878 808 | .897 

i 48.76 | 34. . 963 | 1.06 . 806 | 3, 899 823 | .919 

‘August 1943...| 43.52 | 49.61 |234.55 | [965 | 1.060 | .811 | 3.897 

Septe"aber | | 
1043 ¢ 


822 | .911 | 
44.43 | 51.06 | 34.73 | .904| 1.098} .823| .925 
35. 18 


—— : 843 | .942 
October 1943 4} 44.90 | 51. 46 - 989 | 1. 824 | 916 | 31 
| ' 


} 
836 | 7 





1 Average hourly earnings, excluding the effect of premium pay for overtime. 

1 Average hourly earnings, excluding premium pay for overtime, weighted by man-hours of employment 
in the major divisions of the manufacturing industry for January 1939. 

+ Revised. 

‘Preliminary. 


Weekly earnings in all manufacturing averaged $44.90 in October 
1943—94 percent above the average in January 1939, 69 percent 
above January 1941, and 16 percent above October 1942. Such 
factors as longer hours of work, merit increases for individual work- 
es, premium pay for overtime worked, changing composition of the 
labor force within plants, shifts in the distribution of workers among 
plants and among industries, as well as wage-rate increases, account 
for the rise in earnings. 

Gross hourly earnings in all manufacturing averaged 98.9 cents in 
October 1943—57 percent above the average in January 1939, 45 
percent above January 1941, and 11 percent above October 1942. 

Straight-time average hourly earnings, as shown in columns 7 to 
9, are estimated to exclude premium pay at time and a half for work 
in excess of 40 hours. The effect of extra pay for work on supple- 
mentary shifts and on holidays is included. For all manufacturing, 
the straight-time average in October 1943 was 91.6 cents per hour; 
this was 47 percent higher than in January 1939, 38 percent above 
January 1941, and 9 percent above October 1942. Because of the 
influence of premium pay for work done on Labor Day, the Septem- 
ber _—e are not strictly comparable with those shown for other 
months. 

The shift of workers from relatively low-wage to relatively high- 
wage industries since 1939 would have raised the average earnings 
of factory workers, even if no other influences had been present. 
The effects of such interindustry shifts have been eliminated from 
the averages shown in columns 10 to 12 of the table. If employ- 
ment had been distributed between industries as it was in January 
1939, the straight-time earnings of factory workers would have 
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averaged 83.6 cents in October 1943, or 34 percent above the cor. 
responding averaze in January 1939, 29 percent above January 194] 
and 7 percent above October 1942. Even this latter series of aver. 
ages exaggerates the rise in wage rates, because it includes the influence 
of interplant shifts of employment, merit increases for individual 
workers, and premium rates for work on extra shifts and en holidays, 


Lee! 


Trend of Wages in Chungking, 1927 to 1943! 


IN MARCH 1943, the real wages of factory laborers in Chungking were 
only about 50 percent of their pre-war level, despite the increase ip 
money. On the other hand, the real wages of carpenters and stone. 
masons were above the level of January-June 1937. The accompany. 
ing tabulation gives indexes of real wages, by occupation, in November 
1942 and March 1943, based on January-June 1937 as 100. 


March November 
1943 1942 

Factory labor in ‘ aes 50. 1 48. 0 
Flour milling-_- cans . 582 57. 0 
Machinery ___ ——— a, 46. J 
Printing- - -- - . .. 586 48. 0 
Weaving. --_--_--- a ane ae 53. 0 
Coolies and artisans___- ae : 80. 1 80. 0 
Carpenters _- ne ere 97. 0 
Carriers _ - .._ - 7 46. 5 52. 0 
Cart pullers____ : . 70.5 79. 0 
Masons_ _ _ __ . 100.4 97.0 
Ricksha pullers-__- 89. 7 102. 0 
River boatmen _- : 69. 7 80. 0 
Stonemasons_.- ; aw an 231. 0 
Water carriers , ae 69. 2 55. 0 
Wharf coolies Ta Oe 47.0 


PPPOCOOS 


Wages on Public Works in Palestine, September 1942 


AT THE end of September 1942, the highest daily median wage for 
casual workers on public works in Palestine was 575 mils? for elec- 
tricians and assistant electricians. Asphalters and mates were 
receiving the lowest wage in this group of workers, or 275 mils. The 
median for Jewish laborers was 356 mils while that for Arab laborers 
including skilled workers was only 200 mils.* The median daily 
wage for these and other casual workers on public works at the end of 
September 1942 is shown below. 


Median wage 
(mils) 
I UN 429 
Spreaders and mates (including metal spreaders) - - - - 330 
CR ee See 416 
Carpenters, joiners, and mates--_--.-------- - 434 
Painters and mates_ -_-- - _ es TESS AS EER ae eee wet 511 
I ts asl elas dil ear 275 
Electricians and assistant electricians___.____.___..----- 575 
Fitters and mates (including fitter mechanics and appren- 
RE eli acac pikes trate ceaceniine doe tee eww | OEE AO ot 408 
Laborers: 
| TE a ae a a, er aes eee ee 356 
Arabs (including ‘‘skilled’”’ workers) -_------------- : 200 
1 Data were included in a report from the United States commercial attaché in Chungking. 
2 Exchange rate September 1942, mil=0.31 cent. July 108. 


3 General Monthly Bulletin of Current Statistics (Palestine, Office of Statistics, Jerusalem), 
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On Government railways in Palestine the median wages per day 
for regular workers exclusive of compensatory allowances ranged 
fom 129 mils for unskilled laborers to 438 mils for tinsmiths. 
asual workers not entitled to compensatory allowances the median 
mn from 233 for blacksmiths’ mates to 379 mils for masons. 
median daily wage rates may be seen in the accompanying table. 


For 
Other 


Median Daily Wage Rates of Government Railway Workers, End of September 1942 





—_—_—— 

























1 Wages do not include allowances. 
‘Exchange rate of mil in September 1942=0.31 cent. 


Regular | b J | Regular | pin sn 
workers th ay workers | aa ae 
king were entitled | titled to entitled | titl nd te 
ad : Occupation | tocom- | compen | Occupation to com- | oa 0 
ncrease in — pe | cw —- 
allow- y- = | allow- a 
In | allow- | allow- 
d stone- | ances! | ‘ances | ances? | ‘ances 
‘company- LED eae ae a 
November Mils? | Mile? | Mils? | Mils? 
Masons... -- 335 379 || Gangers......__- | eee 
Masons’ mates - - - 178 237 ! eS | ener 
7 331 306 || Riveters’ mates | ee 
Painters’ mates 206 . || Signalmen.---._.-- : «| Sere 
| MS acsccacus 394 363 | EE ss | S|... 
Fitters’ mates_...........-- 220 239 || Pointsmen_.-._---_- ‘ | SSS 
) as 384 347 || Shunters----.-- __¢ een 
Carpenters’ mates. - - - | ere ee: WR dni cutes 
Blacksmiths__.........- 343 342 || Carriageand wagon examiners._| Se Diteutinanine 
Blacksmiths’ mates__-. 191 233 || Carriage and wagon oilers 180 }.. so 
ATT ‘ --- || Repairers... ...... » . § Sega 
) Bletricians__._. - - a 38 | Repairers’ mates 
| i iinenswendonsde 28 Engine cleaners 
ST 432 334 || Boilersmiths...._- 
ah erktssiainwindetteiins Sree Boilersmiths’ mates - 
Stone dressers pabiiamenil 370 Laborers, unskilled. _-_.- 
Drivers, engine............... Co) | Laborers, semiskilled.___..._- 
j 
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Cost of Living in Large Cities, November 1943 


PRICES paid by city workers for goods and services that they com. 
monly buy decreased slightly from mid-October to mid-Novembe 
The 0.2-percent decline was caused by an 0.7-percent decrease in the 
total food bill, resulting mainly from seasonally lower prices fy 
oranges and some winter vegetables in most of the Nation’s grocer 
stores. The total cost of living was 3.6 percent higher than in Novem. 
ber 1942 and 23 percent higher than in January 1941. Foods cos 
4.7 percent more than in November 1942 and 40 percent more thap 
in January 1941 

The decrease in food prices from October to November was chiefly 
due to lower prices for fresh fruits and vegetables, with seasonal decline 
for oranges, spinach, and cabbage, and a 3.8-percent drop in appl 
prices which usually rise at this season. Prices of pork and bee 
declined slightly and ration-point values were lowered with increased 
marketings of hogs and relaxed restrictions on cattle slaughtering. 

The average price of peanut butter dropped 2.4 cents per pounds 
the first effects of the 4%-cent per pound subsidy at the processor’ 
level were felt. Prices of fresh fish rose 3.8 percent. There wer 
seasonal increases for green beans and sweetpotatoes, and for onions, 
for which the supply is very limited. White-potato prices rose much 
less than usual at this time of year. Prices of dairy products wer 
generally stable except in Denver, where a municipal sales tax of? 
cents per quart on fresh milk resulted in a rise in food costs for that 
city of 1.1 percent. 

Although retail food prices declined in a majority of large cities, 
advances were reported in large West Coast cities, owing primarily to 
seasonally higher prices for California oranges. Prices of apples and 
the winter vegetables were also generally higher there, contrary to the 
trend in other parts of the country. 

Clothing and housefurnishings costs remained unchanged on the 
average, following the establishment of prices for the autumn seasonm 
September and October. Shortages of all types of children’s wear, 
particularly shoes, continued to be reported, and stocks of men’s 
white shirts were generally low. 

Fuel prices rose slightly (0.1 percent) because of higher winter gs 
rates and adjustments to new ceilings for anthracite coal in New York, 
and higher prices for wood in several cities. 

Costs of miscellaneous goods and services that go into the family 
budget rose 0.1 percent over the month. In St. Louis, where them 
was 1.3 percent, a cigarette sales tax of 2 cents per package was put 
into effect on October 23. Other scattered changes reflected 
continued upward trend in the charges for personal services such # 
haircuts and beauty-shop and laundry services. 
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Taste 1.—Indexes of Cost of Living in Large Cities, November 15, 1943, and Earlier 
Dates 





—_—— 


Indexes ! (1935-39= 100) of cost of— 





} Fuel, | iad. : 
Food | Clothing Rent | electric- | furnish- | Miscel- 


laneous 


All 
Items 


dock 
| mil 





———— 


1999: August 15 : ' 
ti: January 15--.--..-...---- ; 
Seemeey 20 .........-.. 116.0 21, 
September 15 . 117.8 26. 
November 15. --- nal | 119.8 31. 


100.8 
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| 
4 
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SSzs: 
Ceonno@ea 


Cemnn~aw 


107. 
3 | 33. 108. 
| | 
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1 
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198: October 15-. sae 124.4 i 
November 15.........-..- 124.1 | 7. 





1 Based on changes in cost of goods purchased by wage earners and lower-salaried workers in large cities. 
? Rents surveyed at quarterly dates: Mar. 15, June 15, Sept. 15, and Dec. 15. 


Taste 2.—Percent of Change in Cost of Living in Large Cities in Specified Periods 
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1 Based on changes in cost of goods purchased by wage earners and lo wer-salariedworkers in large cities, 
!Changes through Sept. 15, 1943. 
‘Rents surveyed at quarterly dates: Mar. 15, June 15, Sept. 15, and Dec. 15. 


Taste 3.—Percent of Change’ in Cost of Living in Large Cities in Specified Periods, 
by City, Since Aug. 15, 1939, Jan. 1, 1941, and Other Specified Dates 





Nov. 15 Aug. 15, | yan 1. 1941,| May 15, | Sept. 15, 

City Fag to 1939, to to Nov. 15, | 1942, to 1942, to 
| Nov. 15, Nov. 15, 1943 | Nov. 15, Nov. 15, 

1943 0 | 01843 | 1943 1943 





Average: Large cities...................... +3.6 425.9) +4231] 
New England: Boston +17 424.4} +21.9 
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‘Based on indexes of cost of goods purchased by wage earners and lower-salaried workers in large cities 
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TABLE 4.—Indexes of Cost of Living in Large Cities, November 15, 1943, by Groups of 
Items and City 
Indexes ! (1935-39= 100) of cost of — 
City | | | Fuel, elec-| House- Mis- 
Allitems| Food Clothing | tricity, | furnish- cella- 
and ice ings | neous 
om ‘a — 
Average: Large cities... -.............- |} 2124.1 3137.3 | 4133.0} $108.0 | 4 126.5 5 | 4117.7 
New England: Boston---.-_--..-- : 120.8 131.4 129.5 118. 4 | 121.6 | lid4 
Middle Atlantic: 
A 125.8 137.8 132. 4 104.8 | 126.7 123 
New York.......- eneeeneneietin 124.7 139.3 136. 4 112.7 120.6 ; v4 
Philadelphia..............-...- 122.9 135. 4 131.4 105.8 124.7 1162 
Pittsburgh ___- aauninial 124.7 138.0 141.2 110.3 125.7 115.9 
East North Central: 

i ichetsasnaihinmnienmibtnainpdtine 133.9 128.6 103. 2 120.9 | 12 
TERETE 134.9 135. 6 103. 8 131.3 2) 
Clev —_ RE ee ore 143.1 136. 3 113.5 126.8 112.7 
Detroit... .. ed aencocan 133.3 132.5 108.8 124.6 1%) 

West North Central: 
TN ncncadceenbvencseshetsiies 132.7 130.8 108. 1 120.8 1187 
Minneapolis. ._............-. Sabon 132. 2 129.8 102. 5 125. 5 | 1189 
2a a inte 138.7 133.3 106. 2 117.7] Mas 
South Atlantic: | 
Baltimore ---..-.....- pcccutslendaeibeadliebadanit | 142. 4 132.7 106.8 130. 5 | 1149 
Savannah......._. iniiateenietes svceeeeal 150. 4 134.5 113.5 121.8 | 13.8 
Washington, D. C . 137.5 141.2 106. 8 132.2 | hd 
East South Central: Birmingham_- | 141.7 133.0 102.5 121.8 | 117.6 
West South Central: Houston. --- 136.9 134.6 90.0 123. 2 | 1186 
Mountain: Denver-..............-.-.. 22. § 136.8 126.0 101.3 122.0 116.5 
Pacific: 
Los Angeles - -.-..- ae ot 126. 6 144.4 | 134.0 94.2 119.1 12.2 
San Francisco... ......... : B 127.3 143.7 | 131.6 92.1 118.9 | 146 
Seateis.........- residvnciiienibiodin — 128.5 143.6 | 133. 5 102.7 122.2 127.2 














! Based on cost of goods purchased by wage earners and lower-salaried workers in large cities. 
2 Rents surveyed at quarterly dates, Mar. 15, June 15, Sept. 15, and Dee. 15. 

3 Based on prices for 56 cities collected on the Tuesday nearest the fifteenth of the month. 

* Based on data for 21 cities. 

§ Based on data for 34 cities. 


TaBie 5.—Indexes of Cost of Living in Large Cities, 1935 to November 1943 
































Indexes ! (1935-39= 100) of cost of— 
Ye } 

—_ | |Fuel, elec-| House- | aris, 
| All items Food /| Clothing; Rent? tricity, | furnish- Janeous 
and ice ings 
| 
98.1 | 100. 4 96.8 04.2 100.7 94.8 ®1 
99.1 101.3 97.6 96.4 100. 2 96.3 87 
102.7 105.3 102.8 100.9 100. 2 104.3 101.0 
; 100.8 97.8 102. 2 104. 1 99.9 103.3 101.5 

99.4 95. 2 160. 5 104.3 99.0 101.3 100.7 
| 100.2 96.6 101.7 104. 6 99.7 100. 5 101.1 
105. 2 105. 5 106.3 106. 2 102. 2 107.3 0 
116.5 123.9 124. 2 108. 5 105. 4 122.2 110.9 
120.7 133.0 126.0 108. 0 107.3 123.8 113.2 
121.0 133.6 126. 2 108. 0 107.2 124.1 113.6 
122.8 137.4 127.6 108. 0 107.4 124.5 1145 
124.1} 140.6 127.9 108.0 107.5 124.8 1149 
125.1 | 143.0 127.9 108.0 107.6 125.1 1153 
124.8 | 141.9 127.9 108. 0 107.7 125.4 115.7 
123.9} 139.0 | 129.1 108. 0 107.6 125.6 116.1 
123.4 | 137.2 129.6 | 108.0 107.7 125.9 116.5 
123.9 | 137.4 132.5 | 108.0 107.7 126.3 117.0 
124. 4 | 138. 2 | 133. 0 (2) 107.9 126.5 117.6 
124.1] 137.3 133.0 (2) 108.0 126.5 171.7 






















1 Based on changes in cost of goods purchased by wage earners and lower- : on workers in large cities. 
? Rents collected at quarterly dates—Mar. 15, June 15, Sept. 15, and Dec. 15. 
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Retail Prices of Food in November 1943 


PERCENTAGE changes in retail food costs on November 16, 1943, 
as compared with costs in October 1943, September and November 
1942, January 1941, and August 1939, are given in table 1. 


Taste 1.—Percent of Change in Retail Prices of Food in 56 Large Cities Combined,' in 
Specified Periods, by Commodity Groups 























| 

| Oct. 19, — 17, os. 15, | Jan. 14, | Aug. 15, 
. . | 1943, to | 1942, to | 1942, to | 1941, to | 1939, to 
Commodity group | Nov. 16, | Nov. 16, | Nov. 16, | Nov. 16, | Nov. 16, 

| 1943 | 1943 "| 1943 1943 1943 
REESE eo ee ety areas -07| +47] +85 | +40.4/ 446.8 
Cereals and bakery products---..........-..-- 0 | +2.5 42.8} +141 +16.0 
ite SR ER —.2 -11 —.2| +29.0 +36. 3 
SS EEE -—.8| -60 —5.6| +88 +19. 5 
eT —.2 —9.2 —8.6| +316 +28.8 
 ° ae ; —1.0 —.4 -.1 435.3 +35. 1 
cid Bi tea an? ccvehi tle nana scadiuncde —.3 +9.7 +9.6 | +50.7 +54.9 
en ORG GMMEOE. .... .......20-sen0~see +3.3 +25. 7 +32. 9 +88. 4 +124. 5 
I sss necatedianecina <tpekeseadunimaiiaie 0 +1.3 +4.5| +27.0 +43. 4 
-......-- PRET SAEED: | STI He +.4| +147] +4229] 4959] +1104 
CE ESS OL EEO ol —2.3 +14.9 +25. 4 +74.3 +76.0 
GA ST Renee CRS | —27] +17.6] +4305] +821 +83.3 
SE RS SCRE tee -.1 +2.4 +49] +421 +41.8 
I in. dhe ioe oiranthhenndaccctnnnbbiond +.6 +86} +133] +463.2 +80. 0 
IN ons nks that asd aendacddccnnacdbvaehe —.2 +.2 +.8| +37.3 +31.5 
REESE, a es Ae eae —1.2 +.6 +3.6 | +55.7 +47.9 
ERT SSE —2 —.3 —.3| +328 +32. 4 











1 The number of cities included in the index was changed from 51 to 56 in March 1943, with the ne 
adjustments for maintaining comparability. At the same time the number of foods in the index was in- 
creased from 54 to 61. 


Indexes of retail food costs, by commodity groups, are shown in 
table 2 for specified months between August 1939 and November 1943. 


Taste 2.—Indexes of Retail Costs of Food in 56 ' Large Cities Combined,? by Commodity 
Groups, in Specified Months 























[1935-39 = 100] 
1943 1942 | 1941 | 1939 
Commodity group | | 
| Nov. 163| Oct.19 | Nov. 17 | Sept. 15 | Jan. 14 Aug. 15 
| | | 
| eee eee: 137.3 | 138.2 131.1} 126.6 | 97.8 | 93.5 
Cereals and bakery products 108. 3 108. 3 105.7 105. 4 94.9 | 93. 4 
so. cnn enncns | 130.4 130. 6 131.9 130. 6 101. 1 95.7 
Beef and veal______._____- | 119.0 119.9 126. 6 | 126.0 109. 4 99. 6 
a. Sa 113.3 { 113.5 124.8 124.0 86.1 88.0 
I teal a So Be oe 133.5 | 134.9 134.0 133.7 98.7 98.8 
I nate cen xnencinepicalecind 146. 5 147.0 133. 5 133.7 97.2 94.6 
Fish, fresh ani canned... _-.-_-_..._- 223.6 | 216.5 77.9 | 168.2 118.7 99.6 
I on siseck iis baninasudedes 133.5 | 133.5| 131.8 127.7 105. 1 93. 1 
A eee 190.8 | 190.1 166.3 | 155. 2 97.4 90.7 
Fruits and vegetables......_.__.__._.______ 162. 6 166.4 | 141.5| 129.7 93.3 92.4 
i riitikanitta pieniveasdeasn Gh 170. 1 174.9| 1446] 130.3 93. 4 92.8 
i TT EES ea 129.9 130.0 126.8| 123.8 91.4 91.6 
Dried......____ 162. 5 161.5 149.7 143. 4 99.6 90. 3 
Beverages.____ 124.8 4195.1 124.6 123.8 90.9 94.9 
eee ina 125.0 126.5 | 124.2 120.7 80.3 84.5 
natn llc Dacia geieosaiane 126. 6 126.8 | 127.0 127.0 95. 3 95. 6 














| Indexes based on 51 cities combined prior to March 1943. 
Aggregate costs of 61 foods (54 foods prior to March 1943) in each city, weighted to represent total pur- 
chases of patie of wage earners and lower-salaried workers, have been combined with the use of popu- 


* Revised. 
5651784413 
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TABLE 3.—Average Retail Prices of 78 Foods in 56 Large 
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Cities Combined,' September, 
October, and November 1943, September and November 1942, and January 194] 













| 
} 1943 





Nov. Oct. 
| 162 | 19 | 





Article 









Cereals and bakery products: 





























































Cereals: | Cents | Cents | 
SER 10 pounds -| 63.0 62.6 | 
abincamndned pound..} 15.6 15.6 
Wheat cereal 3__.....- ....28 ounces 23.3 23. 4 
SE idtaneccentcccescqceteie 8 ounces 6.6 | 6.6 
Corn meal...... oitienamemaadee pound 5.9 5.9 
Rice 3_. Nianrncietaannphimadil do_. } 12.8 12.7 
Rolled oats ; elpdancaeas do 8.7 8.7 | 
Flour, pancake *................. __20 ounces 11.4 11.6 

Bakery products: | 
Bread, white................. ...-pound 9 | 8.9 
Bread, whole-wheat. ............- he TS 9.8 | 9.8 
SS es NSS , 10.1; 10.1 
CO Ee do... 28.4] 28.5 
ae a be 18.7 18.5 

Meats: 

Beef: 

Round steak ----..-.-.-. incacneessMns SR) S69 

Rib roast... . Se ee 33.8 34.0 | 
SEE PERLE S I do__. 29.0 29. 2 | 
Stew meat 3. . 1teehetcomesnpocnoses do 31.3 31.1 | 
Liver oaiveun do 36.9 37.0 | 
Hamburger sip tbinasitiebaancenad do... 28. 5 28.7 | 

Veal: 

Cutlets a =| 45.9 46.3 
Roast, boned and “| NR SRRG ae 36. 2 36.7 

Pork: | 
Chops.. = cisircdelknacbemnamiaalaad 7.7 37.7 
Bacon, sliced .-d0___. 41.5; 41.8 
J hao 51.7 51.8 
Ham, whole_. a a ae do... 35.8 35.7 
Salt pork____. : ne 22.8 22.7 
eee Ee” 22. 2 22.2 
Sausage ?__ ae Se 38.5 38.3 
Bologna, big ?.- . inmabidanente iad 34.5 34.6 

Lamb: 
ee nteieiiind do_... 40.2 40.4 
Rib chops._._. ibantestenabecntaal do__.. 45.3 45.8 

Poultry: 

Roasting chickens_ -- — 44.0 44.1 

Fish: 

Fish (fresh, frozen) .........--- -G0.... (8) (®) 

Salmon, pink__. wo----2---16-08. can. 23. 5 23.5 

Salmon, red #__._. pdneabeanial a 41.2 41.3 
Dairy products: 

A TE EEE acilescilliiastetieitai pound... 50.3 50.5 

Cheese pcdinantincsienelidinatiscincill do__- 35.9 35. 9 

Milk, fresh (delivered) - - aaequnemenientl quart _. 15. 6 15.5 | 

Milk, fresh (store) __- ae =A 14.4 14.4 | 

Milk, fresh (delivered and store) 3. ___ -do__ 15.2 15.1 

. Milk, evaporated ___....-- 1444-02. can. 10.0 10.0 
a * | 

gs, fresh _ einai ateemenwadenl dozen _- 67.4 67.2 | 
F vole <4 vegetables: 

Fresh fruits: | 
EES a 0.2 10. 6 
EER Label 12.2 12.3 
Oranges iain 45.7 51.8 | 
CS EOE R AS h.. 9.4 10.0 

Fresh vegetables: 

Baer dliinitadecetscitermnecbeiai 18. 5 17.7 | 
Cabbage 4.5 4.6 | 
TR AR Ae ETERS ate 9.8 9.6 | 
SR: Ll TELE IE: 13.0 13.1 
EL EAE ETRE LGA EE, 7.1 6.8 
Potatoes._........ 61.6 61.0 
CRE ERETEE 9.6 10.1 | 
Sweetpotatoes 8.9 8.3 | 
EN RR ae é 8.7 8.0 | 

Canned fruits: 
I iit cadsintnaianibeicsestbiaieilbaeniaiied No. 24%can..| 26.4 26. 4 | 
Pineapple ~~ 27.9 27.9 | 
Grapefruit juice...................No. 2 can.. 14.4 14.4) 











See footnotes at end of table. 
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1942, and January 1941— 
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Fruits and vegetables—Continued. 
Canned vegetables: 
ee 
i iabidubiintiandon 
een 
TNs. 2n.ceconee 
Soup, vegetable 3_______- 
CG ae 
Dried vegetables: 

















- 
FS SNPS: 
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— 
uo 
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f woSB go: 


© neo 
& o88 ws 


% oBB gw 


BEES 


NOooALSSO © Aw 
NOCD FROWDO © 


SERS 
SELRES 

CMOnmn SDhOUOe 
ao 


Rane & 











bet tt et 
So oor 
nwoocw 
bet bat tet 
$2 Sr Ore 
bt tt 











Cents 


© ons 


(i 
SaSear 
COmww wo man 


Ts) 
goon 
nl 





SID CII ccc dite <shihinnbtsidiiecninntn ties 
Soup, dehydrated, chicken noodle 3___.ounce_. 
Bev : 
Ee Se pound _- 
7 \% pound... 
4% pound... 
EE ne a ae eee ee pound. 
Shortening other than lard— 
| SAE nr a 
In other containers---_--...............- do__.- 
Salad dressing...........-- ijcuasonnicieshdehaintaliaal pint-- 
 dietictininconbandicminaapmiedee pound. . 
Peanut butter__............. ictanmitnbaliiiadaian = 
EST _* | eee pint... 
Sugar and sweets: 
Si itintniegnchnandanadasnnett ibeuasiiiadl pound. 
Corn sirup --.__--- 24 ounces. 
Molasses 3______ 18 ounces. 
Apple butter ? 16 ounces_.- 
1 Data are based on 51 cities combined prior to January 1943. 
Preliminary. 
§ Not included in index. 
4 Revised. 


‘ First priced February 1943. 
‘Composite prices not computed. 
’ First priced October 1941. 
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TasBie 4.—Indexes of Average Retail Cost of All Foods, by Cities,! October and November 
1943, November 1942, and January 1941 


[1935-39= 100] 


































































1943 1942 1941 1943 1942 1941 
City City = 
Nov. | Oct. | Nov. | Jan. Nov. | Oct. | Nov. | Jan, 
162 19 17 14 16 2 19 17 M4 
United States 137.3 | 138.2) 131.1 97.8 || South Atlantic: | 
Ss : = Atlanta --._- 137.5 ; 140.3 129.2) 943 

New England Baltimore -- 142.4 | 147.0 | 134.9 97.9 
Boston a 131.4 133.1 130.4 95. 2 Charleston, S.C... 134.8 | 137.1 | 127.6) 959 
Bridgeport 136.7 137.1 130.1 96. 5 Jacksonville. 144.9 | 146.8 | 137.1 8 
Fall River 133.2 | 135.2 | 130.6 97.5 Norfolk ¢ a 144.8 | 148.3 | 135.4) 958 
Manchester - _ __- 133.8 134.5 130.0 96. 6 Richmond - -_- 136.5 | 137.1 | 128.9 9.7 
New Haven__- 137.1 | 138.6 | 130.3 95.7 Savannah __- 150.4 | 152.2 136.0) 1005 
Portland, Maine__| 134.5 | 134.3 130.0 95.3 Washington, D. C 137.5 | 140.2 | 130.5 97.7 
Providence ---| 136.2 | 136.9 129.7 96.3 Winston-Salem’ __' 138.2 | 139.4 | 124.1 7 

Middle Atlantic: East South Central: 

Buffalo___... 137.8 138.5 133.7 100. 2 Birmingham 141.7 | 141.8 | 127.7 %.0 
Newark. _... 139.5 | 140.8 | 133.6 98.8 Jackson 3 - 145.8 | 147.5 144.1) 1063 
New York ‘. 139.3 | 138.7 | 130.2 99. 5 Knoxville 3__ 158.2 | 157.5 | 136.1 V7.1 
Philadelphia_._- 135.4 | 137.1 | 128.2 95.0 Louisville ins 134.2 | 135.0) 128.5 95.5 
Pittsburgh_. 138.0 | 138.2 | 129.6 98.0 Memphis.__-- . 143.9 | 144.4 | 134.4 4.2 
Rochester. __.- 132.4 | 133.1 | 129.2 99.9 Mobile = 145.4 | 147.5 | 137.6 97.9 
Scranton » 137.0 | 138.7 | 130.3 97.5 || West South Central: 

East North Central: Dallas__..-- 136.0 | 137.1 | 125.1 92.6 
Chicago Si 133.9 | 136.6 | 129.9 98. 2 Houston. 136.9 | 138.4 | 132.4 102.6 
Cincinnati _ ..- 134.9 136.1 | 130.6 96. 5 Little Rock .-| 134.5 | 133.4 | 130.3 05.6 
Cleveland... 143.1 | 143.9 | 132.5 99. 2 New Orleans --, 149.9 | 152.1 | 140.7! 10L9 
Columbus, Ohio...) 131.7 | 131.7 | 124.4 93.4 | Mountain: 

Detroit pan 133.3 134.5 | 129.6 97.0 Butte ios 136.9 | 136.5 131.3 7 
Indianapolis......| 134.0 | 135.4 | 129.7 98. 2 Denver... ._- 136.8 | 135.3 | 129.9) 948 
Milwaukee -..| 134.0 | 135.4 | 126.8 95.9 Salt Lake City. -_| 142.6 | 140.5 | 136.1 97.5 
Peoria. n 141.5 | 141.3) 134.6 99.0 Pacific: 

Springfield, Il 140.9 | 141.6 | 134.3 96. 2 Los Angeles _.. 144.4 143.3 141.5] 10L8 

West North Central Portland, Oreg._. 145.0 | 144.6 | 143.0] 1017 
Cedar Rapids *_...| 1: 138.0 | 125.6 95.9 || San Francisco... 143.7 | 142.4 | 139.3) 6 
Kansas City __- 132.6 | 125.0 92.4 Seattle. _._- --| 143.6 | 142.8 | 141.3) 1010 
Minneapolis ae 132.3 | 128.9 99.0 
Omaha ‘ 132.5 | 127.0 97.9 
St. Louis. on 139.1 | 130.8 99.2 
St. Paul_...... 130.5 | 127.1 98. 6 
Wichita ° a 5 145.8 136.6 97.2 
1 Aggregate costs of 61 foods in each city (54 foods prior to March 1943), weighted to represent total 

purchases of wage earners and lower-salaried workers, have been combined for the United States with the 

use of population weights. Primary use is for time-to-time comparisons rather than place-to-place com- 
parisons. 
2 Preliminary. 
3 Indexes based on June 1940= 100. 
‘Includes Portsmouth and Newport News. 
TABLE 5.—Indexes of Retail Food Costs in 56 Large Cities Combined,' 1913 to November 
1943 
[1935-39 = 100] 
1] 
” a 5 1}. Is 
Year ——e Year a Year and month a 
2 | CoA a ae 

1913 | 79.9 || 1928 | 130.8 | 1943 

1914 81.8 || 1929 | 132. 5 

1915 80.9 || 1930 126.0 || January 1383.0 

1916 90.8 || 1931 : 103.9 || February 133.6 

1917 116.9 || 1932 5 || March 137.4 

1918 134.4 || 1933 1} April... _.. 140.6 

1919 149.8 || 1934__. || May : 143.0 

1920 168.8 || 1935_. || June 141.9 

1921 128.3 || 1936 || July | 1380 

1922 119.9 || 1937 | August 137.2 

1923 124.0 || 1938 September 137.4 

1924 122.8 || 1939 October 138.2 

1925 132.9 || 1940 November 137.3 

1926 137.4 1941 

1927 132.3 1942 












i Indexes based on 51 cities com bined prior to March 1943. 
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Cost of Living and Retail Prices 
Coal Prices in September 1943 


RETAIL prices of bituminous coal in September 1943 were 2 percent 

igher than in June, while Pennsylvania anthracite prices decreased 
about two-tenths of 1 percent during the 3-month period. There 
were slight reductions in prices to the consumers in many cities as a 
result of lower freight costs. These reductions in the fuel bill were 
offset for bituminous coal by higher maximum prices permitted by 
OPA regulations in certain cities for some sizes and kinds. 

Price increases between June and September were small, and few 
amounted to more than 5 cents per ton. The largest increases were in 
Savannah where prices of eastern high-volatile coals rose by about 50 
cents per ton, in New Orleans where the rise was about 45 cents, and 
in Denver where prices for western high-volatile coals showed a gen- 
eral advance of from 23 to 57 cents per ton for various sizes because 
of higher maximum prices. No increases had been allowed in the 
Denver area earlier in the year to cover higher production costs 
(including the longer workday for miners). 

The average increase during the year ending September 15, 1943, 
was about 50 cents a ton for bituminous coal and 60 cents for Pennsyl- 
vania anthracite. Advances for low-volatile and eastern high- 
volatile bituminous coals were slightly larger than for western high- 
volatile coal. In Milwaukee there was an average increase, during 
the year, of a little more than $1 a ton for low volatile coal; Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul reported advances averaging about $1.30 for low- 
volatile coal and $1 for eastern high-volatile coal; and in Denver 
western high-volatile coals were about 90 cents higher than in Sep- 
tember 1942. The greatest increase in costs of coal to domestic 
consumers was in Seattle where a large part of the usual supply from 
nearby fields was taken over for Government projects and was re- 
placed by coals shipped from distant points. As a result, coal prices 
im Seattle were about $2 per ton higher than in September 1942. 
Increases for Pennsylvania anthracite for the year were between 50 
and 70 cents a ton in most of the cities where this is an important 
domestic fuel. 

Average prices of coal, together with indexes for bituminous coal 
and stove and chestnut sizes of Pennsylvania anthracite, are presented 
in the accompanying table for September and June 1943 and Sep- 
tember 1942. 
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Average Retail Prices of Coal in Large Cities Combined, September and June 1943 ang 
September 1942 





es 
| } 


| 
Index of retail price | Percent of 


Average retail price per | (October 1922-Sep- 15. ise Sept. 
5, com. 

pared with 

negeniencenammuiai a 


Kind of coal | ; | | 
| 
| 


| 
| ton of 2,000 pounds tember 1935=100) 





942 | 1943 | 1942 


—_— 


1943 


| 





June os. | June 
15 15 


Sept 
15! 





Bituminous coal (35 cities), old | | 
series ? | . 0% .§ ; .6 101.4 | ; 97. 
Pennsylvania anthracite (25 cities), 
new series: 
Stove 
Chestnut- 
Pea 


rere 
Sonn 


Buckwheat 2 
Western anthracite: 

Arkansas (6 cities) ___.- " 

Colorado (1 city) 

New Mexico (1 city) 


bee 
Poe 





1 Preliminary. 

2 Unweighted average; weighted composite prices are in preparation. 

3 Revised. 

4 Weighted on the basis of the distribution by rail or rail and tidewater to each city during the 12-month 
period from Aug. 1, 1935, to July 31, 1936. 

5 Insufficient data. 
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Wholesale Prices in November 1943 


DURING November the Bureau of Labor Statistics index of com- 
modity prices in primary markets ' again dropped 0.1 percent. The 
average price level stood at 102.9 percent of the 1926 average. It 
was the sixth consecutive month during which prices either declined 
or remained the same. Continued weakness in markets for livestock 
and poultry and a decline of 6.5 percent for hides and skins were 
primarily responsible for the decrease. The all-commodity index for 
the month was slightly more than 2% percent above November 1942. 

Average market prices for farm products dropped 0.7 percent during 
the month of November, while foods rose 0.7 percent. Hides and 
leather products declined 1.1 percent and chemicals and allied prod- 
ucts, 0.1 percent. The index for building materials rose 0.4 percent; 
fuel and lighting materials and housefurnishing goods, 0.2 percent; 
and textile products, metals and metal products, and miscellaneous 
commodities, 0.1 percent 

In the farm products group important commodities showing price 
declines were cattle, ranging from 7.9 percent for hogs to 1.2 percent 
for steers, and sheep, with wethers showing the greatest decrease of 
16.1 percent. Quotations for cotton were off 4 percent and prices of 
eggs in most markets were down. Higher prices were reported for 
grains (except barley, which dropped 1 percent), for apples (Chicago 
market), lemons, onions, both white and sweet potatoes, and wool. 

The general level of food prices in primary markets was 0.7 percent 
higher. Quotations for fruits and vegetables advanced 3 percent, 
with higher prices reported for lemons, canned cherries, dried peaches 
and apricots, apples (Chicago), potatoes and onions, and canned 
tomatoes. Dairy products rose 1.6 percent as a result of higher quo- 
tations for milk at New York and Chicago. Butter prices were lower 
in the Chicago and Philadelphia markets. 

Reflecting sharp increases for sheepskins, the general average for 
hides and leather products moved upward more than 1 percent. 

Upward adjustments in prices for ginghams and men’s and boys’ 
mion suits, together with higher quotations for burlap, caused the 
textile products group index to rise fractionally. 

Higher quotations for natural gasoline in the Oklahoma fields and 
for coke, bituminous coal, and anthracite contributed to the rise of 
0.2 percent for the fuel and lighting materials group. 

_An increase of 2.1 percent in prices for radiation resulted in a slight 
tise of the index for the metals and metal products group. 

' The Bureau of Labor Statistics wholesale price data for the most part represent prices prevailing in the 
“frst commercial transaction.” They are prices quoted in primary markets, at principal distribution points 
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In the building materials group, prices for lumber averaged nearly 
1 percent above the October level as a result of Office of Price Ad. 
ministration ceiling adjustments. Quotations for drain tile, commop 
brick, rosin, and turpentine also rose sharply. Reductions wer 
reported for butyl acetate and linseed oil. 

Lower prices for calcium carbide more than offset a price increase 
for synthetic camphor, and the average for chemicals and allied prod. 
ucts dropped 0.1 percent. 

Prices of wooden household furniture rose slightly because of higher 
quotations for dressers, vanities, and beds. The index for the house. 
furnishing goods group was 0.2 percent higher. 

Advancing prices for boxboard caused a rise in the index for paper 
and pulp. Quotations for neutral cylinder oil at Pennsylvania re 
fineries were higher. Prices for cigar boxes declined. 

In the past 12 months, prices for agricultural commodities haye 
had a dominant influence on price movements in primary markets, 
Grains and fresh fruits and vegetables have shown the greatest 
increases, 32.8 percent and 16.2 percent, respectively. On the other 
hand, average prices for meats declined 5.1 percent and fractional 
decreases were reported for livestock and poultry and dairy products 
from November 1942 to November 1943. 

Important industrial commodities showing substantial increases 
over their November 1942 levels were paper and pulp products, 
lumber, and fuel and lighting materials. Hides and skins and plumb- 
ing and heating equipment registered sharp decreases over the year 
period. The more important of the other industrial commodities 
showed moderate increases over their November 1942 levels. 

From comparatively low pre-war levels, prices for most com 
modities averaged considerably higher in November 1943. Prices 
for industrial fats and oils in November were 151 percent higher than 
in August 1939; grains, 139 percent; cattle feed, 133 percent; drugs 
and pharmaceuticals, 114 percent; fruits and vegetables, over 102 
percent; and other farm products, slightly more than 100 percent. 

The large groups of ‘all commoditities other than farm products” 
and “all commodities other than farm products and foods” were 
approximately 27 percent and 22 percent over their respective pre 
war levels. The all-commodity index for November 1943 was 37.2 
percent above the August 1939 average. 

Percentage comparisons of the November 1943 level of wholesale 
prices with October 1943, November 1942, and August 1939, with 
corresponding index numbers, are given in table 1. 














TaBLeE 1.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups and Subgroups of Commodities, 
November 1943, October 1943, November 1942, and August 1939 


[1926 =100] 












a Octo- | Percent a Percent Au- ~"— 
Group and subgroup tober of of gust Ded 

ber 1943 | change ber change | 1939 S 

1943 . Be) 1942 3 | crease 































All commodities_-..........-- ; - 102.9 103.0) —0.1| 100.3) +26 75.0| 82.2 
Farm products__.....-- ; ~y2.4| 1222} —.7|/ 105] +99 61.0 0.0 
Grains - -- are 123.2} 122.5 +.6 92.8 | +32.8 51.5 | 1302 
Livestock and poultry __. : 120.5 | 1261] —4.4] 121.3 —.7 66.0; 826 
Other farm products... __-- 120.5 | 118.9] +1.3] 108.0|+11.6/ 60.1; 1005 
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Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups and Subgroups of Commodities, 
November 1943, October 1943, November 1942, and August 1939—Continued 





Group and subgroup 


= Octo- 
tober 


ber 
1943 | 1948 
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Percent 
of 
change 


| Percent 
of | 
change 





———_— 


Foods... .-- iinet 
Dairy products... 
Cereal products 
Fruits and vegetables 
Meats... 

Other foods 


Hides and leather products 
Shoes - . - - -- 
Hides and skins__.--.....--- 
Leather. 


Textile products... ...--- aoe 
Clothing 
Cotton goods__- as 
Hosiery and underwear. _- 


Woolen and worsted goods 
Other textile products 


Fuel and lighting materials_____........-.--- 
Anthracite 
Bituminous coal 
Coke....- 
Electricity 
Gas_- 
Petroleum and products. 


Metals and metal products 
Agricultural implements - - - -- 
Farm machinery. ---- - 
Tron and steel 
Motor vehicles_ 
Nonferrous metals - 
Plumbing and heating - - - -- 


Building materials 
Brick and tile_--- 
Cement 
Lumber-_-- y 
Paint and paint materials. _- 
Plumbing and heating -- 
Structural steel ___ iste 
Other building materials ____- 


Chemicals and allied products.__........---- 
Chemicals ____ aie 
Drugs and pharmaceuticals _- 
Fertilizer materials___--__--- 
Mixed fertilizers . 
Oils and fats 


Housefurnishing goods - 
a acts 
Furniture AES 


us. 
—, tires and tubes_- 
Cattle feec 
Paper on pulp__ 
Rubber, crude ____- 
Other miscellaneous - 


Raw materials ‘ 
ufactured articles 
Manufactured products ___- . 
All commodities other than farm “products a 
— = other than farm meaner 
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Index Numbers by Commodity Groups, 1926 to November 1943 


Index numbers of wholesale prices by commodity groups for selected 
years from 1926 to 1942, and by months from November 1942 to 
November 1943, are shown in table 2. 


Tasie 2.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups of Commodities 


[1926 = 100] 





Hides Fuel Chem- “A 
Ferm and | Tex- | and —— Build- | icals ~y Mis- 
_ - . . leath-| tile | light- | ing and ~~ cel- 
Year and month = Foods | “er | prod-| ing | — mate- | allied = lane- 
, prod- | ucts | mate-| eae prod- ous 
ucts | rials , 


100. 
99. 83. 
1932 8. 3 bl. 2. 54.9 | 70.3 
1933. . . 8 
1936 


1937 . . . 
1938 
1939 _ . 
1940. . . 
1941 
1942 


tow Ouwr 


1942 


November 
December 
1943 
102.5 | 90.7 
102. 6 90.9 
102. 6 91.4 
102.6 | 91.6 
102.7 | 91.9 
102. 91.8 
102. 6 92.3 
102.6 | 92.6 | 
102. 6 93.0 | 
102.6} 93.1| Mao 
102.8; %2 102.9 
| 


January - 
February 
March _ . 
April 
May 

June 
July 
August 
September - . 
October 
November 
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The price trend for specified years and months since 1926 is shown 
in table 3 for the following groups of commodities: Raw materials, 
semimanufactured articles, manufactured products, commodities 
other than farm products, and commodities other than farm products 
and foods. The list of commodities included under the classifications 
““Raw materials,” ‘“‘Semimanufactured articles,” and ‘‘ Manufactured 
products” was shown on pages 10 to 12 of Wholesale Prices, December 
and Year 1941 (Serial No. R. 1434). 
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TaBLE 3.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Special Groups of Commodities 
[1926 = 100] 





| | | 
| All | All com- || All 
| com- | modities . com- | modities 
| modi- — : I modi- | other 
ties than , F ties than 
| Year and » 
— far od. month -_ ~j —_ 
farm | ‘ucts || ‘ farm | ‘aces 
ts $ ar cts 
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ucts foods |} ucts foods 
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Weekly Fluctuations 


y changes in wholesale prices by groups of commodities 
during October and November 1943 are shown by the index numbers 
in table 4. These indexes are not averaged to obtain an index for 
the month but are computed oaly to indicate the fluctuations from 
week to week. 


Taste 4.—Weekly Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Commodity Groups, October 
and November 1943 


[1926= 100} 





See | thaw. | Baw. |B 
Commodity group “—- = —_ 7 


| Oct. | Oct. | Oct. 
16); 9 2 





102. 6) 102.6) 102.8} . L . 102. 9 102.8} 103.0 


121. 2} 121.2) 122.1 
105.8 6) 105.5 
116.9 4) 118.4 
97.2 -2} 97.2 
81.7 ° 8i.6 


Metals and metal products 103.8 .8) 103.8 
Building materials... -_. EI 
Chemicals and allied products. - 100. 4 
Housefurnishing goods...................-.---| 104.2 

Si a 


bet be pe te be 
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111.1 
92.9 
produc 100.3 

All commodities pono a farm products....| 98.6 
All Semneditien other than farm products and 
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Labor Turnover 


Labor Turnover in Manufacturing, Mining, and 


Public Utilities, October 1943 


THE total separation rate in October 1943 in all manufacturing was 
6.91 per 100 employees, which was considerably below the September 
high of 8.16 and almost 15 percent below the rate in October 1942. 
In only one month of 1943 was the rate lower. Primarily responsible 
for the drop in total separations over the year was the slackening in 
the rate of military separations as reflected in the decline from 1.7] 
to 0.61 per 100 employees. 

October military separations represented less than 10 percent of all 
separations, while in October 1942 more than 20 percent were in this 
category. Quits, on the other hand, represented almost 75 perceat 
of all separations in October 1943 as compared with less than 60 per- 
cent in October 1942. The discharges and lay-offs together consti- 
tuted 16 percent of all separations in both periods. 

Four of the 10 durable-goods groups of manufacturing industries 
had a higher quit rate than the average for all manufacturing. Pri 
marily responsible for the high rates in the furniture, lumber, and 
nonferrous groups was the shifting to higher-paying jobs and general 
restlessness. Inadequate housing and transportation difficulties were 
the predominant reasons advanced by firms in the transportation- 
equipment group, which includes shipbuilding and aircraft industries. 
Several shipyards reported that, with the approach of winter weather, 
workers were leaving to get indoor jobs. 

The quit rates for women are considerably higher than for men in 
all of the selected industries for which turnover data for women are 
compared with those for men. A large number of women who quit 
indicated their action was necessary because of home duties. 

The separation rates in both of the coal-mining industries and all 
but one of the metal-mining industries were below the rate for all 
manufacturing. The miscellaneous metal-mining industry (which it- 
cludes bauxite and other aluminum ores, mercury, Manganese, ¢ 
mium, molybdenum, tungsten, vanadium, and other metallic ores) 
had the highest separation rate—14.08 per 100 employees. An e 
tremely high lay-off rate of 5.40 per 100 employees in this industry 
was responsible for the high separation rate. 
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Taste 1.—Monthly Labor Turnover Rates (per 100 Employees) in Manufacturing 
Industries ! 





, No- | De- 
pg vem- | cem- 


Class of turnover and | Janu- Feb- March) April) May June | July ay | te 
ye | , ber | ber 


ar | ary | ruary 


Total separation: 
1943 Ul 


1942. -..-| 5.10 | 4.82 | 5.36 | 6.12 | 6.54 | 6.46 | 6.73 | 7.06| 8. 91 
3.19 | 2.6 3. 3.46 | 3.48 | 3.3 3.36 | 3. 2.7! 2.91 


15 | 4 5.36 | 5 .8 5. 2 5. i. 3 h. 29 | 25. 11 
2.36 | 2. |} 3.02 | 3.59 | 3. 3. 88 .02 | 4.3 5. 19 . 65 
- 85 ° . 82 ° 6 7 . 8% . } .93 


52] .! .57| .53] .55] .61] . , 63 
20] .20) .33] .35] «3 38) .43] .42] . 45 
10]. . aT; oe a | 17 


a. . 53 P 4! . aa . . 5 2.49 

q | 1.61 | 1. ¥ : 2111.05] . .68 | .78 

: | 2.24] 1.87] 2. 2 2.67 | 2.46 | 2.54} 2. : 81 

Military: | | 

1943 . 26 .2 iY .8 . 6 . 69 . 66 .6 .64) 261 | 

1942 - 67 - 56 ° .6 -68 | .78 . 93 mF * 71 

Miscellaneous: 4 | 

1943... “ -14 my ma .09 . .07 . 08 ° ° 2.07 

1942... . .16 e ° .19 2 . 24 . 30 a * 4 .32 
Accession : | 

1943 8.28 | 7.5 8.32 | 7.43 | 4.18 


q 8.40 | 7.83 | 7.52 | 7.73 | 27.06 
1942. --| 6.87 | ‘ 


7 
8.25 | 8.28 .69 | 8.14 3. 92 
4 


‘ .18 
| 6.02 6.99 | 7.12 | 7.29 9.1% . 6 
.16 .06 | 6. 5. 89 | 4.10 2. 84 


> 
1939 — 4.09 | 3.06 3.34 | 2.93 | 3.29 | 3.92 





! Turnover rates are not comparable to the employment and pay-roll reports issued monthly by the Bu- 
rau of Labor Statistics, as the former are based on data for the entire month, while the latter refer only to 
pay periods ending nearest the middle of the month. In addition, labor turnover data refer to all employ- 
ees whereas the employment and pay-roll reports relate only to wage earners. Certain seasonal industries, 
such as canning and preserving, are not covered by the labor turnover survey and the sample is not as 
atensive as that of the employment survey, which includes a larger number of small plants. 

? Preliminary. 


Including temporary, indeterminate, and permanent lay-offs. 4 Data for 1939 included with quits. 


Taste 2.—Monthly Turnover Rates in Selected Groups and Industries, October 1943 





Turnover rate per 100 employees 


| 
| | Mili- 
tary 
} and 
| miscel- 
laneous 





Total 
accession 


Dis- | Lay- 


Total sep- | 
charge | off 


aration | Quit 


Industry 
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le le | | | 
|on | Oc- | <P"! Oc- | oc. | Oc- | Oc- | oh 
tober! |tober'| tober! ue ber 
| 
| | 


Sep- 





Manufacturing 


a 
iS 


ion and steel and their products__.__. _- 

last furnaces, steel works, and roll- 
ing mills paiinbdint ‘ 

Gray-iron castings es 

Malleable-iron castings 

Steel castings - 

Cast-iron pipe and fittings 

Tin cans and other tinware___._.. 

Wire products _- PONE 

Cutlery and edge tools._____- 

Tools, except edge tools, machine 
tools, files, and saws. 

Hardware = 

Plumbers’ supplies_____. a A 

Stoves, oil burners, and heating equip- | 
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ment ast ; - 
Steam and hot-water heating appa- 
,fatus and steam fittings. __ 

Stamped and enameled ware and 


Fabricated structural metal products 
s, nuts, washers, and rivets-_-- 

Forgings, iron and steel______ 

Firearms, 60 caliber and under ? 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TasBie 2.—Monthly Turnover Rates in Selected Groups and Industries, October 
1943—Continued 






















ers. 
Turnover rate per 100 employees 
ee es a ee ae r ——— 
| Mili- 
| Total sep- | Quit Dis- | Lay- p+ | Total 
| aration charge | Off | niicce]-| accession 
Industry ee laneous 
|__| ——__ |__| —— 
| Se | Se | - 
| ee | Oc- | ob. | Oc- | Oc- | Oc- | Oc Sep 
i . parl ‘ orl api orl ‘em- 
tober! ber [tober ner tober! |tober!) tober! |tober! ber 














Manufacturing—Continued 




































































Machinery, except electrical... .........-- 5.49 | 6.50 | 3.58 | 4.54 0.68 | 0.42 0.81 | 4.76] &55 
Engines and turbines ?__......-- | 5.02 | 5.56 | 3.25 | 3.89 91 26 60 . 
Agricultural machinery and tractors__| 5.20 | 5.35 | 3.86 | 3.95 35 13 86 | 6.60) 73 
FREE 5.53 | 6.59 | 2.86 | 4.02 57 93 1.17 | 2.00) 2% 
Machine-tool accessories 3_- -..- 8.19 | 6.38 | 3.21 | 4.16 77 54 . 67 
Metalworking machinery and equip- j | 

ment, not elsewhere classified ?__--- - 5.32 | 5.57 | 3.52 | 3.93 | 59 | .50 7 
Textile machinery-.-............- 4.47 | 4.09 | 3.20 | 3.46 | 28 46 53 | 3.81) 53 
General industrial machinery, except 

pumps --; 5.84 | 7.46 | 4.1 5, 57 72 23 71) KB) 6% 
Pumps and ‘pumping equipment a 6.10 | 6.75 | 3.81 | 4.88 71 . 66 92 | 5.2%] 5B 

I, cs itinarreiicdoinianes .-| 6.07 | 6.96 | 4.21 | 5.04 . 67 40 79 | 6.75) 88 
Motor vehicles, bodies, aud trailers 5.37 | 6.77 | 3.83 | 5.33 .39 38 77 | 5.89] 2% 
Motor-vehicle parts and accessories.._| 6.52 | 7.12 | 4.45 | 4.84 85 2 80 | 7.29) &@ 

Nonferrous metals and their products... 7.16 | 8.35 | 5.40 | 6.44 75 23 78 | 8.41 | 1061 
Primary smelting and refining, except 

aluminum and magnesium ?------ 4.68 | 5.75 | 3.32 | 4.32 27 33 76 
Aluminum and magnesium smelting | 

and refining ?_.............. 11.33 (12.91 | 8.45 10.13 1.35 23 1.30 
Rolling and drawing of copper and | 

copper alloys ?._-. 5.21 | 6.65 | 4.20 | 5.25 34 11 65 
Aluminum and magnesium products 2.) 6.71 | 8.05 | 5.06 | 6.03 . 69 17 79 
Lighting equipment... --. | 7.77 | 9.84 | 6.08 | 8.11 . 88 29 2 | 8.66/08 
Nonferrous metal foundries, "except | 

aluminum and magnesium ?_-...... | 6.96 | 8.06 | 5.17 | 6.27 81] .35 . 63 

Lumber and timber basic pestnate boas ] 7.38 | 9.17 | 5.76 | 7.51 35 | .74 .53 | 6.72] 2.% 
Ee ..----| 7.00 | 8.66 | 5.63 | 7.08 .24| .54 .59 | 6.45) 7.8 
Planing and plywood aida | 6.98 | 9.79 | 4.81 | 7.87 57 | 1.17 .43 | 6.06) 718 

| } 

Furniture and finished lumber products_.| 9.14 11.79 | 7.39 | 9.58 76 41 8 | 9.56 | 10.7 
Furniture, including mattresses and 

PE inccemeretunttgauscsesesas } 9.28 (11.51 | 7.46 | 9.36 78 44 60 | 9.31) 04 
} 

Stone, clay, and glass products_.......... | 5.91 | 7.77 | 4.42 | 6.05 .33 45 71 | 5.48) 69 
Glass and CO eee 6.34 | 8.79 | 4.45 | 6.15 . 38 63 88 | 6.62) 82 
SI sinidii inti caiedeaiiietadaneciidacpunbchaniaieail | 4.57 | 5.20 | 3.05 | 3.99 .3l 77 4) 2.61) 287 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta__......---- 7.35 | 9.10 | 5.72 | 7.28 31 Y 73 | 6.05) &2 
Pottery and related products... _.--- 5.49 | 7.98 | 4.59| 6.89] 24] .19 47 | 6.74) 78 

| | 

Electrical machinery 5.22 | 6.96 | 4.03 | 5.52 / 52 14 3/650) 7.2 
Electrical equipment for industrial use?.| 4.47 | 5.53 | 3.25 | 4.18 38 24 60 
Radios, radio equipment, and phono- 

graphs? 6.19 | 8.19 | 4.88 | 6.59 . 76 .05 .50 
Communication ) equipment, "except 
radios *__ ‘ 4.63 | 7.86 | 3.90 | 6.66 41 02 40) 
Ordnance 7.04 | 7.69 | 4.41 | 5.18 | 73 | 1.25 65 | 8.00) 83 
Guns, howitzers, mortars, and related | 
equipment ?__. 6.53 | 6.92 | 4.04 | 4.67 | 66 | 1.11 72 
Ammunition, except for small arms ? 7.64 | 8.36 | 5.29 | 6.20 | 87 M . 4 
5, Fl ER EER ITI | 8.45 | 9.14 | 4.2 4.70 | 75 | 2.78 68 
Sighting and fire-control equipment ?- | 3.78 | 4.56 | 2.44 | 3.34 37 41 . 56 
Transportation pecans except auto- | | 
mobiles. _._.. be 29 7.65 | 8.29 | 5.20] 6.01] 1.07 51 .87 | 8.00) 90 
Aircraft ?_. pets acetened |} 6.43 | 7.01 | 4.85 | 5.55 . 58 27 73 a 
Aircraft parts Mites | 5.53 | 5.69 | 3.61 | 4.10 67 59 66 |.. eo 
Shipbuilding and repairs *._._. 9.56 |10.50 | 6.23 | 7.30 1. 64 . 63 1.06 ee ae 

Textile-mill products | 6.69 | 8.53 5.49 | 7.34 39 | .37 44 | 6.47| 6M 
Cotton... | 7.27 | 9.48 | 6.03 | 8.32 45 | .34 45 | 7.3) 18 
Silk and rayon goods-_. | 7-62 | 8.20 | 6.20 | 7.18 45 | .41 56 | 7.06) 7.8 
Woolen and worsted, aan dyeing | a 

and finishing __- 4.86 | 6.60!3.74| 5.08} .21| .49 42 | 4.60) 5% 
Hosiery, full- fashioned . 5.08 | 6.98 | 4.44) 6.24} .21| .10 33 | 4.61) 40 
Hosiery, seamless... __ TITIIIIIIIIII] 6 76 | 7.81 | 8.65 | 6.87 33 | 139 30 | 686 | 6 
Knitted underwear. . 7. 57 | 8.67 | 6.61 | 7.92 31] .47 18 | 7.37) 6” 
Dyeing and finishing textiles, includ- | | 

ng woolen and worsted... 6.44 | 7.82 | 4.46 | 6.13 | 64| .80! .661633! 68 









See footnote at end of table. 
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Total 
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rl tober!) 
ber 


1 | 4.76) 8 
) 

6 6.60 7s 
7/200) 2% 


3 | 3.81) 62 


1!) 5.78) 68 
2 | 5.2) 8B 
9 | 6.75 | 88 
7 | 5.89) 2% 
0 | 7.29) &@ 
8 | 8.41 | 106 
6 

0 

16 

9 , 

2 8.66 | 08 
3 

3 | 6.72) 1% 
9 | 6.45) 7.8 
3 | 6.06) 7.8 
8S | 9.56 | 10.7 
0 | 9.31) 04 
1 | 5.48) 69 


5}. 
8 | 6.62) 82 
4/261) 26 


17 | 6.74) 718 


3 | 6.50) 72 
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KH) 

5 | 8.00) 8% 
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is 
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7 | 8.00; 9M 
3 ee 
“| oe 
16 a 
4 | 6.47) 6M 
5 | 7.23) 718 
6 | 7.04) 7.8 
12 | 4.69) 5% 
3 | 4.61) 48 
9 | 6.86 | 6% 
8 | 7.37) 62 
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TasLe 2.—Monthly Turnover Rates in Selected Groups and Industries, October 
1943—Continued 














Turnover rate per 100 employees 
| Mili- 

Total sep- , Dis- |Lay-| “Y | Total 

: Quit . | - | and | cancel 
Industry aration charge | off miscel-| 9¢cession 

jlaneous 

| ata ey pe | ‘ 
| _ | Sep- . | Sep- | —) is — . | Sep- 
A ,, tem- Ge , tem-| t 1 Oc- | Oc- | Oc tem- 
ober!) ‘her tober ber | tober! |tober!) tober! tober! ber 








Manufacturing—Continued 


























| | 
Apparel and other finished textile products. |6.72 | 8.51 | 5.87 | 7.59) 0.23/ 0.45) 0.17 | 6.64) 6.83 
Men’s and boys’ suits, coats, and | | | | 
ie A i eee | 5.02/62) 3.94) 5.21] .12) 77] 119) 4.27) 4.81 
Men’s and boys’ furnishings, work | 
dothing, and allied garments__-_.-- |6.92| 9.04] 631/820) .27| .18| .16/ 6.35] 6.98 
Women’s clothing, except corsets-.-.--.- 7.13 | 9.20 | 6.17 | 8.52 -15] .75) -06 | 9.46 | 7.47 
} } | | | 
leather and leather products--........--- 5.64 | 7.52 | 4.56 | 6.41 23 .27 .58 | 4.68) 6.01 
i ES 4.93 | 5.20 | 3.74 | 3. 89 16 } - 55 .48 | 3.09 3. 86 
NN ae ane 5.82 | 7.89 | 4. 76 | 6.81 24 -21 | -61 | 5.05 | 6.38 
Food and kindred products_-..-..--.-..-- 11. 04 /11.82 | 8.73 | 9.69 -72| .76|  .83 {11.95 | 11.48 
Oe ee -}10. 36 [10.85 | 7.68 | 8.47 048 86} 1.05 |10.74| 9.60 
Grain-mill products-_-.......-..-------- ; 11.66 |10.17 | 9.39 1.01 63 | 77 |t4 12 13. 54 
| | | 
Paper and allied products_........-------- | 7.12 | 8.99 | 5.76 | 7.48 .45| .27 .64 | 7.23 | 8.19 
et ey ee | 6.03 | 7.27 | 4.65 | 6.14 .38 | .29| 71 | 5.74 | 6.39 
Paper boxes.........----- ~-----------| 9.83 [12.49 | 8 9. 83 - 63 BI 57 |10.83 | 12.01 
| | | j 
Chemicals and allied products. -_..------- | 6.29] 8.71 | 4. 5. 36 .57| .78 69 | 5.59 | 5.97 
Paints, varnishes, and colors-- --- _| 5.81 | 8.06 | 3. 5.94 1.18] .31 61 | 6.44 | 6.7 
Rayon and allied products. ---.--.-- | 3.70 | 4.73 | 2. 3. 92 19} .32 47 4.24 4.65 
Industrial chemicals, except explosives_| 4.51 | 5.33 | 3. 3. 86 43] .2 74 | 4.47 | 5.32 
iat diccenactacsoknak | 5.00 | 5.91 | 3. 4. 57 60} .40 RR, Sores 
Small-arms ammunition ?_---.-....-- } 8.16 /12.47 | 5.: 6. 44 75 | 1.39 . > Soe te 
| | 
Products of petroleum and coal. ......--.-| 3 4.04 | 2 3. 02 23] .29 .68 | 3.57 | 3.55 
SD SOMES. .nersceseccacennce 3.13 | 3.79 | 2 2. 84 -17 2 67 | 3.31 3. 40 
| 
Se | 6.60 | 7.42 | 5% 6. 32 . 40 15 66 7.48 8. 36 
Rubber tires and inner tubes. -.......| 4.59 | 5.46 | 3. 4. 47 12 06 -70 | 6.55 | 7.35 
Rubber footwear and related products_| 6.59 | 8.61 | 5.£ 7.74 . 28 |... .72 | 5.51 7.18 
Miscellaneous rubber industries.......| 7.45 | 8.27 | 6 7.09 . 53 20 | .63 | 8.04) 8.96 
Tobacco manufactures _................--- | 7.73 | 9.65 | 6.91 | 8.63 36 15 3! | 8.18 8. 88 
| | | 
Miscellaneous industries _-__............-..- 4.53 | 6.04 | 3.47 | 4.43 -38 16 | 52 5.01 4.54 
} | 
Nonmanufacturing | | 
| | | 
| TRA ELT ea | 7.09 | 4.66 | 5.36 -63 | 1.32 | . 59 4.81 7.46 
| RRS 4.08 | 2.81 | 2.49 .52] .79| 069/257] 272 
Copper ore 7.04 | 5.13 5.95 46 .14 35 | 5.53 | 10.08 
and zinc ore | 6.57 | 4.22 5. 21 60 | .50| 54 | 5.06) 7.18 
Metal mining, not elsewhere classified | } | | | 
(ineluding aluminum ore)_........-.- 14.08 |11.72 | 6.53 | 8.08 1.23 | 5.40 | 92 | 5.87 | 8.92 
Coal mining: 
Anthracite PI act Cee eee 2.32 | 2.90 | 1.41 | 2.04 06 51 34 | 1.58 1.89 
Nc cacidineasnbawnwagon ..-| 3.54 | 4.03 | 2.77 | 3.18 4) 11 | 52 | 2.89) 3.34 
Publie utilities: | | 
EE ee ae See 3.60 | 4.23 | 3.08 | 3.64 | -13 | 17 22; 3.28) 3.53 
ei adiepncscickuanaahanke @® (516 @ |46) @® | & (3) @ | 614 





* Data are preliminary. 

* Publication of accession rates is restricted in these specific war industries. 

+ Comparable data on the telegraph industry are not available due to the merger of the Western Union 
and Postal Telegraph. 


565178—44——-14 
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‘Taste 3.—Monthly Labor Turnover Rates for Men and Women in Selected Groups and 
Industries Engaged in War Production, October 1943 ' 





Turnover rate per 100 employees? 


Industry Total separation Quit Tot 


Men Women| Men Women Me 


07 6. 54 
25 5. 46 
96 

5.99 

». 88 

YF 

. 21 


Iron and steel and their products 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills 
Gray-iron castings 
Malleable-iron castings 
Steel castings 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings 
Firearms, 60 caliber and under 


wh ww 
$2 > 9 = ES ao 


YEN oe I oo 
= ' 
BNB £2ee BeesesEe 


Noo 


16 
42 
». 03 
71 


Machinery, except electrical - 
Engines and turbines 
Machine tools 
Machine-tool accessories 
Metalworking machinery and equipment, not 
elsewhere classified 
General industrial machinery, except pumps.. 
Pumps and pumping equipment . 


ad 


7.43 
). 37 


wWwr 
dl al tad 


Nonferrous metals and their products } 

Primary smelting and refining, except aluminum 
and magnesium 

Aluminum and magnesium smelting and refining 

Rolling and drawing of copper and copper alloys 

Aluminum and magnesium products naeeae 

Nonferrous metal foundries, except aluminum and 
magnesium ; 


Electrical machinery 
Electrical equipment for industrial use 
Radios, radio equipment, and phonographs 
Communication equipment, except radios 


Ordnance 
Guns, howitzers, mortars, and related equipment 
Ammunition, except for small arms 
Tanks 
Sighting and fire-control equipment 


wo oe 


Transportation equipment, except automobiles 
Aircraft 
Aircraft parts 
Shipbuilding and repairs 


Pon 


Chemicals and allied products 
Industrial chemicals, except explosives 
Explosives 
Small-arms ammunition 


SN eo 





! Data are preliminary. 
2 These figures are presented to show comparative turnover rates and should not be used to estimate 


employment. 
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Building Construction in Urban Areas, November 1943 


QNE-FIFTH less building construction was started in urban areas 
during November than during October 1943. Declines were shown 
for both Federal building contract awards and all types of private 
building—38 percent and 9 percent, respectively. From October to 
November 1943, new nonresidential construction decreased 33 percent; 
new residential, 18 percent; and additions, alterations, and repairs, 
6 percent. New nonresidential was the only class of private building 
construction to show an increase for the period, 27 percent, while all 
casses of Federal building construction declined. 

Total building construction valuations were 3 percent higher in 
November 1943 than in November 1942, due to an increase of 57 
percent in additions, alterations, and repairs. The dollar volume of 
new residential buildings started during November 1943 declined 6 per- 
cent and new nonresidential building, 10 percent. Federal construc- 
tion contracts awarded were about two-thirds of the November 1942 
valuations. Permit valuations for other building construction in- 
creased 37 percent. 


Comparison of November 1943 and October 1943 and 
November 1942 


The volume of Federally financed and other building construction 
in urban areas of the United States in October and November 1943 
and November 1942 is summarized in table 1. 


Taste 1.—Summary of Building Construction in All Urban Areas, November 1943 





Number of buildings | Valuation 





| Percent of change Percent of change 
Class of construction from— on from— 
November ___ nesta November en 
‘ 1943 (in 
1943 r thousands) : 
October Novem- ——s October Novem- 
1943 ber 1942 1943 ber 1942 


All building construction _- : 53, 247 ~25. 3 $96, 411 —20.8 +2.5 


—6.0 
‘ —9.5 


+57.0 


New residential __ 15, 607 .f 3 45, 291 —17 
New nonresidential 6,018 22. § . 6 28, 468 —33 
Additions, alterations, and repairs 31, 622 5. 6 25. 22, 652 —5. 





The number of new dwelling units in urban areas for which permits 
Were issued or contracts awarded during November 1943 and the 
estimated valuation of such new housekeeping residential construction 


are presented in table 2. 
207 
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Tasrie 2.—Number and Valuation of New Dwelling Units in All Urban Areas, by Type 
of Dwelling, November 1943 


ee 





| Number of dwelling units | Valuation 
—— 





Percent of change Percent of 
Type of financing and dwelling from— | . . from— 
November ~~ — ber | aaa 
1943 (in ———.. 


October |Novem-| “ousands) | Htoher Novem. 


1943 ber 1942 | 1943 | ber 190 


—————_ |. 








All dwellings _%45, 180 | —17 5} =a 


Privately financed 
1-family 
2-family |. - 
Multifamily 2 

Federally financed _- 





1 Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
2 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 
3 Less than a tenth of 1 percent decrease. 


Comparison of First 11 Months of 1942 and 1943 


Permit valuations and contract values reported in the first 1! 
months of 1942 and 1943 are compared in table 3. 


Taste 3.—Valuation of Building Construction in All Urban Areas, by Class of 


Construction, First 11 Months of 1943 and 1942 





| Valuation (in thousands of dollars) of— 


All construction: First 11 Federal construction: First 
Class of construction months months 
Percent 
0 
change 


All construction 1,17 9, 365 | 2, 545, , 880 — 53.7 535, 181 | 1, 498, 297 | =O) 
New residential ~ $30,535 | 872,765 | —39.2| 183,366 | 204, 747 | 
New nonresidential. __-. 432, 464 | 1, 405, 793 —69. 2 337, 576 | 1, 169, 687 | 
Additions, alterations, and repairs__ . 216, 366 267, 322 ei 14, 239 | 33, 863 | 
| 
| 





The number and valuation of new dwelling units for which permits 
were issued and contracts awarded during the first 11 months of 1943 
are compared with similar data for 1942 in table 4. 

of Funds and Type of Dwelling, First 11 Months of 1943 and 1942 





Number of dwelling units | Valuation (in thousands) 


Type of financing and dwelling | First 11 months of— | Percent First 11 months Of— | poreent 
Gas of pacieelee —— 


| 1943 | 1942 wens 1943 1942 





| | 
All dwellings — 193, 310 0 | 263, 8 807 —26.7 | $522,477 


Privately financed _- ee zz | 176,899 | —37.1 | 346, 286 
1-family_. a dines 72, 618 133, 426 —45.6 238, 979 
2-family a — . | 15, 241 14, 663 +3.9 42, 707 
nw 2 ‘ 23, 393 28, 810 —18.8 | 64, 600 

Federal . . ----| 82, 058 86, 908 | —5.6 176, 191 





1 Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
2 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 
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352,621 | -¥i 
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Building Operations 
Construction from Public Funds, November 1943 


The value of contracts awarded and force-account work started 
during October and November 1943 and November 1942 on all 
construction projects and shipbuilding, financed wholly or partially 
from Federal funds and reported to the Bureau, is shown in table 5. 
This table includes all other types of construction as well as building 
construction, both inside and outside urban areas of the United States 


Taste 5.—Value of Contracts Awarded and Force-Account Work Started on Construction 
Projects and Shipbuilding, Financed From Federal Funds, November 1943 





Contracts awarded and force account work 
started (in thousands) 





Source of funds —_ j 
November | October November 


Total 


War public works... - -- pili wile . 4,919 
Federal appropriations & a | 336, 916 
Federal Public Housing Authority __ | 20, 826 | 31, 834 | 








! Preliminary; subject to revision. 
? Revised. 


Coverage 


Figures on building construction shown in this report cover the 
tire urban area of the United States, which, by Census definition, 
includes all incorporated places with a 1940 population of 2,500 or 
more and, by special rule, a small number of unincorporated civil 
divisions. The volume of privately financed construction is esti- 
mated from the building-permit data received from a large majority of 
all urban places, and these estimates are combined with data on 
building construction contracts awarded as furnished by Federal and 
State agencies. The contracts awarded for Federally financed build- 
ing construction in urban areas were valued at $30,258,000 in Novem- 
ber 1943, $49,146,000 in October 1943, and $45,706,000 in November 
1942. 

The valuation figures represent estimates of construction costs 
made by prospective private builders when applying for permits to 
build, and the value of contracts awarded by the Federal and State 
governments. No land costs are included. Unless otherwise indi- 
cated, only building construction within the corporate limits of cities 
in the urban areas is included in the tabulations. 





Trend of Employment, Earnings, and Hours 


POPPP PIPL ODOP OI ID IED ODED LOLI III I ILD IO IOI II II III DOLD OEE O OOO LOO DIIY 


Summary of Reports for November 1943 


THE total number of employees in nonagricultural establishments 
was 38,251,000 in November, 25,000 less than in October and 282,09 
less than in November 1942. Although the November figure wa 
below that reported for October there was a continued increase jp 
manufacturing employment and a larger than seasonal increase jp 
trade. 

The increase of 125,000 employees in the trade division reflects 
the large spurt in retail buying during the pre-Christmas season, 
Many of the new employees were part-time workers. 


Industrial and Business Employment 


The increase of 63,000 in the durable-goods group of manufacturing 
industries and the decline of 37,000 in the nondurable grow 
resulted in a net increase of 26,000 in all manufacturing industries. 

Employment rose in 7 of the 9 durable-goods groups. Increases of 
between 10,000 and 15,000 were reported by the iron and sted, 
electrical machinery, machinery (except electrical), transportation 
equipment, and automobile groups. The largest employment p- 
crease was reported by plants in the automobile industry. This 
industry converted to the production of war goods in 1941 and 1 
and is now on a complete wartime footing. 

Among the nondurable groups, three employed fewer wage earners 
than in the preceding month. A seasonal decrease in the canning 
industry was responsible for the decline of 36,000 in the food group. 
Curtailment of the production of small-arms ammunition resulted m 
an employment decline of 16,000 in the chemicals group. 

Employment in bituminous-coal mining was 369,000, 52,000 les 
than in November 1942 and 4,000 less than in October 1943. 4 
decline in employment was also reported by the metal-mining 
group and was brought about by decreases in copper and iron mining 
employment. 

Each of the service industries (hotels, power laundries, and dyeing 
and cleaning establishments) employed fewer workers than in October 
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Trend of Employment, Earnings, and Hours 


Taste 1.—Estimated Number of Wage Earners and Indexes of Wage-Earner Employment 
in Manufacturing Industries, by Major Industry Group ' 


[Subject to revision] 





Wage-earner in- 
dexes (1939= 100) 


Estimated number of wage 
earners (thousands) 





Indtstry group j 

Novem-| Octo- Sep- |Novem-Novem- Octo- 
| ber |tember| ber | ber | ber 
| |" 1943 1943 2 | 19432 | 1943 
| 





All manufacturing -- -- -- . wo ro 3, 96 13, 938 , 267 170.7 
Durable goods -_ - i Z ee | 8,385 | 8,324] 7,597 234. 0 
Nondurable goods sina | 5& | 5,614 | 5,670 120.9 

Iron and steel and their products 

Electrical machinery lalate danni 

Machinery, except electrical. - _--__- . 

Transportation equipment, except automobiles 

Automobiles ous sihee 

Nonferrous metals and their products... - 

Lamber and timber basic products - _- 

Furniture and finished lumber products 

Stone, clay, and glass products cae 

Textile-mill products and other fiber manufactures 

Apparel and other finished textile products 

Leather and leather products : 7 4 

Food ee aa ¢ ,045 | 1,102 | 1,038 | 

Tebaeco manufactures ........................ } : 88 | 100 | 4 

Paper and allied products_____-- ae naan | 304 9.3) 118. 

Printing, publishing, and allied industries_- -__- sol : 335 | 330 | 338 3. 102. 

Chemicals and allied products_--..................-- | , 39 | 693 | 250.9 256. 

Products of petroleum and coal 125 9. 119. 

Rubber products _ -- - - aa: | 174] 163.6 161.3 

Miscellaneous industries --- -- ied | 406 404 | 371 | 167.3 | 166.0 


PNSRROSORNN A, 
DOWN WOUIADWDWAMWAAD 





! The estimates and indexes presented in this table have been adjusted to final data for 1941 and pre- 
liminary data for the second quarter of 1942 made available by the Bureau of Employment Security of the 
Security Agency and are not comparable with data shown in mimeographed releases for December 
142and prior months. Estimates and indexes for the period January 1939 to November 1942 comparable 
with the data in the above table are available upon request. 
?Preliminary data for November 1943. 


Public Employment 


Halting the decline started in June, employment in the executive 
branch of the Federal Government increased 25,000 during the month 
of November to a total of 2,984,000. Increases took place mainly in 
the Navy (6,400) and Post Office (25,000) Departments, most of the 
other agencies curtailing their employment somewhat. Of the addi- 
tional employees, approximately 1,500 were assigned to work in the 
Washington metropolitan area. During the year ending November 
1943, roughly the second year of the United States’ participation in 
the war, 213,000 Federal employees were added, as compared with 
1,180,000 in the first year of active participation. 

Employment on shipbuilding and repair projects financed wholly 
or partially from Federal funds continued to increase during Novem- 
ber, whereas all other types of projects—nonresidential building con- 
struction, airport construction, war production facilities, war public 
works, and public housing—showed declines during the month. 

Although the work-relief program in Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands employed an average of 21,300 project workers during the 
month, the number of such workers dropped from 32,000 at the begin- 
ling to approximately 13,000 at the close of the month. All projects 
are how in process of liquidation. 

For the regular Federal services, data for the legislative and judicial 
services and for force-account employees in the executive service are 
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reported to the Bureau of Labor Statistics; data for other executive. 
service employees are reported through the Civil Service Commission, 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics receives monthly reports on employ. 
ment and pay rolls for the various construction projects financed 
wholly or partially by Federal funds directly from the contractors and 
subcontractors, and for the work-relief program, from the Washing. 
ton office. 

A summary of employment and pay-roll data for the regular Fod- 
eral services, for construction projects financed wholly or partially 
from Federal funds, and for the Puerto Rico and Virgin Islands work. 
relief program is given in table 2. 


Taste 2.—Employment and Pay Rolls in Regular Federal Services and on Projects 
Financed Wholly or Partially From Federal Funds 


{Subject to revision] 





Employment Pay rolls 


Service or program Novem- Octo- Novem- Novem- | Octo- Novem- 
| ber | ber ber | t | ber ber 
| 1943 1943 | 1942 | . 1943 1942 


Regular Federal services: | } 
Executive 2, 984, 099 |2, 959, 227 |2, 771,335 |$561, 162,000 |$555, 676,737 |$457, 078, 
War agencies ?- _- ..-|2, 165, 194 |2, 164, 130 |1, 948, 642 | 395, 532,000 | 395,092,779 | 317, 344% 
Other agencies : 818, 905 95,097 | 822,693 | 165, 630,000 5 
Judicial_--- sen 2, 655 2, 647 | 2,617 | , 148 | 
Legislative ‘ . 5, 116 | , 353 } , 631 | 
Construction projects: | | 
Financed from regular Federal | 
appropriations 3 , 907, 400 |1, 941, 500 |2, 466, 200 | 502,491,000 | 480,895,000 | 514, 336,00 
_, ae , 300 | 1, 892, 2 2, 376, 200 | 492, 666, 70, 822, 000 | 297, 985,00 
Other — 8, 100 | ¢ | 90,000 | 9,825, , 073,000 | 16, 351,00 
Public housing —_ 52, 700 f 5, 800 | , 598, , 687, 000 
War public works 5, 100 5, ,100 | 2,380, 2, 383, 000 | 
5, 400 | 123,600 | 201,200 | 24, 032, 27, 915, 000 | 


Financed by RFC Sao 4 } 123, > | 
,, -_= ‘ 3, 400 123, 6 199,400 | 24, 032, 27, 915, 000 


Other... 0 1, 800 | 0 
Puerto Rico and Virgin Islands | 
work relief =<“ 


21, 300 36, 891 | 4 363, 005 930,912 | 1,187,670 | 
' 





1 Includes employees in United States navy yards and on force-account construction who are also included 
under construction projects. Data for November 1942 are not strictly comparable with the series starting 
June 1943 because of the inclusion of employees on terminal leave in the earlier figure and the inclusim 
beginning June 1943 of approximately 7,000 employees of the War Shipping Administration who were pre 
viously unreported. 

2 Covers War and Navy Departments, Maritime Commission, National Advisory Committee for Aen 
nautics, Panama Canal, Office for Emergency Management, Office of Censorship, Office of Price Adminis 
tration, Office of Strategic Services, Foreign Economic Administration, and the Petroleum Administration 
for War. 

3 Includes ship construction and repair in United States navy yards and the Federally financed part 
thereof in private shipyards. 

4 Data cover entire Work Projects Administration program, which was abolished at the end of June 198 
except for the work in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 


roovere 


Detailed Reports for Industrial and Business 
Employment, October 1943 


Estimates of Nonagricultural Employment 


ESTIMATES of civil employees in nonagricultural establishments by 
major groups are given in table 1. With the exception of the trade 
and finance-service-miscellaneous group, they are not comparable 
with estimates published in the September 1942 or earlier issues of 

Monthly Labor Review. Comparable figures for the months from 
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January 1939 to July 1942 are given in the October issue of the 
Monthly Labor Review. 

The estimates are based on reports of employers to the U. S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, on data made available by the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security and the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance of 
the Federal Security Agency, and on information supplied by other 
Government agencies, such as the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Civil Service Commission, and the Bureau of the Census. They do not 
include military personnel, emergency employment (such as WPA, 
NYA, and CCC), proprietors, self-employed persons, unpaid family 
workers, or domestics. 

Estimates of employees in nonagricultural establishments by States 
are given each month in the Bureau of Labor Statistics mimeographed 
release on employment and pay rolls. 


Taste 1.—Estimated Number of Employees in Nonagricultural Establishments, by 


Industry Division 





Estimated number of employees (in 
| thousands) 





Industry division 
October | Septem- | August | October 
1943 | ber 1943 | 1943 1942 
| | 
| | | 
...-| 238,276 | 38,227 | 38, 245 | 


16, 245 | 
823 








1, 162 
3, 695 
6, 218 
4, 331 


5, 771 





' Estimates exclude proprietors of unincorporated businesses, self-employed persons, domestics employed 
inprivate homes, public emergency employees, and personne] in the armed forces. 
‘Preliminary. 


Industrial and Business Employment 


Monthly reports on employment and pay rolls are available for 
152 manufacturing industries and for 16 nonmanufacturing industries, 
including private building construction, water transportation, and 
dass I steam railroads. The reports for the first 2 of these groups— 
manufacturing and nonmanufacturing—are based on sample surveys 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The figures on water transporta- 
tion are based on estimates prepared by the Maritime Commission, 
and those on class I steam railroads are compiled by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

The employment, pay-roll, hours, and earnings figures for manu- 
facturing, mining, laundries, and dyeing and cleaning cover wage 
tamers only, but the figures for public utilities, brokerage, insurance, 
id hotels relate to all employees except corporation officers and 
executives, while for trade they relate to all employees except cor- 
poration officers, executives, and other employees whose duties are 

yY supervisory. For crude-petroleum production they cover 
wage earners and clerical field force. The coverage of the reporting 
samples for the various nonmanufacturing industries ranges from 
‘proximately 25 percent for wholesale and retail trade, dyeing and 
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cleaning, and insurance, to approximately 80 percent for public 
utilities and 90 percent for mining. 

The general manufacturing indexes are computed from reports 
supplied by representative establishments in the 152 manufacturj 
industries surveyed. These reports cover more than 65 percent of 
the total wage earners in all manufacturing industries of the country 
and about 80 percent of the wage earners in the 152 industries covered, 
Data for both manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries ape 
based on reports of the number of employees and the amount of 
pay rolls for the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month, 

The average weekly earnings for individual industries shown in 
table 6 are computed by dividing the weekiy pay rolls in the reporting 
establishments by the total number of full- and part-time employees 
reported. As not all reporting establishments supply information 
on man-hours, the average hours worked per week and average 
hourly earnings shown in that table are necessarily based on data 
furnished by a slightly smaller number of reporting iirms. Because 
of variation in the size and composition of the reporting sample, the 
average hours per week, average hourly earnings, and average weekly 
arnings shown may not be strictly comparable from month to month, 
The sample, however, is believed to be sufficiently adequate in virtually 
all instances to indicate the general movement of earnings and hour 
over the period shown. The average weekly hours and hourly eam- 
ings for the manufacturing groups are weighted arithmetic means 
of the averages for the individual industries, estimated employment 
being used as weights for weekly hours and estimated aggregate hous 
as weights for hourly earnings. The average weekly earnings for 
these groups are now computed by multiplying the average weekly 
hours by the corresponding average hourly earnings, and are not 
comparable with figures published in the November 1942 or earliet 
issues of the Monthly Labor Review. Formerly, weekly earnings 
for the groups were computed by dividing total weekly pay roll by 
total employment, without any formal weighting of figures for the 
component industries. 


INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 


Employment and pay-roll indexes, for both manufacturing and 
nonmanufacturing industries for August, September, and October 
1943, and for October 1942, are presented in tables 3 and 5. 

The revised manufacturing indexes and aggregates in tables 2 and 
3 are not comparable with the indexes published in the November 
1942 or earlier issues of the Monthly Labor Review, as a result of 
changes in definitions, a change in the index base period, and adjust 
ments in levels. Revised figures for the major manufacturing groups 
are available in mimeographed form by months from January 1939 
through October 1942, and for individual manufacturing industries 
from January 1939 through August 1942. 

The figures relating to all manufacturing industries combined, t 
the durable- and nondurable-goods divisions, and to the major i» 
dustry groups, have been adjusted to conform to levels indicated by 
final 1941 and preliminary data for the second quarter of 1942 I 
leased by the Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal Secunily 
Agency. The Bureau of Employment Security data referred to ate 
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(a) employment totals reported by employers under State unemploy. 
ment-compensation programs, and (b) estimates of the number of 
employees not reported under the programs of some of these States 
which do not cover small establishments. The latter estimate 
were obtained from tabulations prepared by the Bureau of Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance, which obtains reports from all employers 
regardless of size of establishment. 

‘Not all industries in each major industry group are represented jp 
the tables, since minor industries are not canvassed by the Bureau, 
and others cannot be shown because of their close relationship to the 
war program. Furthermore, no attempt has been made to allocate 
among the separate industries the adjustment to unemployment 
compensation data. Hence, estimates for individual industries within 
a group will not in general ‘add to the total estimate for that group. 




























TaBLe 2.—Estimated Number of Wage Earners in Manufacturing Industries! 





Estimated number of wage earners 
(in thousands) 





Industry 3 — 


| October | Septem- August October 
1 | ber 1943 | 1943 | 1o2 





All manufacturing - -....-.---- esaive 13,960 | 13,938 13, 990 




















































13,1 
Durable goods - ete os 8,385 | 8,324 | 8,321 | . 
Nondurable goods... ---..--.--- ----| 5,575 | 5,614 | 5,669 | 5,72 
Durable goods | | 
Iron and steel and their products__..._..............-. | 1,733 | 1,721 _ | 1,718 | 1,63 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills______- | 509.9 511.7 514.9 | 52.3 
Gray-iron and semisteel castings __..............--- 77.8 78.4 79.9} 0 
OS” A 25.7 25.7 26.0 | %.7 
 ictittinlibabentstcnnengbeceewnsusortie 81.0 81.6 3.7 m8 
ee UU eee 15.3 15.2 15.3 M1 
Tin cans and other tinware............-.-.-------------- | 3n7 34.9 37.0 31.4 
Wire drawn from purchased rods_---- saceestabaemiiiebddialibakd will 35.5 35.4 35.6 38 
, EE ee ESR anne 33.4 32.9 32.6 35 
CES EEE 22.1 21.5 21.6 2.2 
Tools (except edge tools, machine tools, files, and saws). 27.5 27.0 27.4 B5 
i NE ERE TALE LE TE CELE LEA A OD 46.6 45.5 45.8 2 
EE REIRSON 23.2 23.1 23.2 23 
Stoves, oil burners, and heating equipment, not elsewhere 
| __ ASATE A AEN LIE Re 59.1 57.2 56.0 403 
Steam and hot-water heating ap —— and steam fittings. 59.6 59.1 59.5 M1 
Stamped and enameled ware ER 93.4 91.5 92.0 70 
Fabricated structural and ornamental metalwork---.------ 72.4 71.7 71.9 6.3 
Metal doors, sash, frames, molding, and trim 13.7 13.2 13.3 7 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets. ..............--- 2 29.7 29.6 29.7 9 A 
Forgings, iron and steel. ................-..-- R 40.1 40.0 39.8 m4 
Wrought pipe, welded and heavy riveted _-_.-.._...--- 26. 5 26.7 | 26.7 m0 
Screw-machine products and wood screws... ...-----.-- 49.0 48.8 | 49.4 45 
Steel barrels, kegs, and drums -..-...........- ERE 8.6 8.5 8.4 69 
pO Ey ae ee ee D 4 734 725 717 610 
— oi inan wsibininine a .-| 1,255 1, 248 1,251 | 14 
and machine-shop products -............-.-.--- 498. 6 495.5 | 496.9 a1 
Tresters.” ot. See .ahel eR ie 56.3 55.3 | 54.1 5 
Agricultural machinery, excluding tractors--_.____- will 41.1 40.4 | 39.4 20 
ea GA a TEE EE RTE od 97.4} 100.9 106.0 m0 
, ~~“ eeiepeiapsrteneamaaraee sas 28.8 | 28. 2 28.1 | ao le 
Pumps and pumping equipment CIRCE ME 79.0 | 78.3 7.9) @ 
Typewriters ATO BI | +S SN RE ; 12.2 11.6 1.6; 
Cash registers, adding and calculating machines_____- 5 36. 3 | 35.8 4.8} mo 
Washing machines, wringers, and driers, domestic_- . 14.7 14.5 14.2; ms 
Sewing machines, domestic and industrial___.__...- = 10.7 10.7 10.4 106 
Refrigerators and refrigeration equipment. - ____- 58.4 | 56.4 55.9 a6 ro 
Transportation equipment, except automobiles. ...____.__.---- | 2,314 | 2,300 2, 304 1, 83 ; 
Motorcyeles, bicycles, and parts..............-....-------- 10.3 9.9 9.9 & 
RR koko ictccntancins cacenebsenes 755 | 738 714 m 






See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBie 2.—Estimated Number of Wage Earners in Manufacturing Industries —Continued 


Trend of Employment, Earnings, and Hours 








| Estimated number of wage earners 
(in thousands) 
























































Industry? - 
| October | Septem- | August | October 
| 1943 | ber 1943} 1943 1942 
—— | 
Durable goods—Continued } | 
Nonferrous metals and their products. -_._.............--..--. 422 417 415 392 
Smelting and refining, primary, of nonferrous metals-_-___-. 46.9 46.8 | 46.5 39.5 
OE CO” ee eee liieleinaciiciankoote 25.1 25.1 25.4 25.8 
Jewelry (precious metals) and jewelers’ findings____......_. 15.2 15.3 15.7 16.3 
SEND ORG PENUOS WENO... ooo nce ccccncccscncncnccecso= 11.9 11.6 11.8 11.3 
Lighting equipment---_-..-......-..-- EE 26. 6 25.5 24.6 21.3 
Sheet-metal work, not elsewhere classified__...............- 29. 2 28. 2 29.1 27.9 
Lumber and timber basic products 463 467 482 535 
Sawmills and logging camps-....-.............- 253. 4 256. 1 264. 2 295. 3 
EOI A WOOE BI vc nccnceccccccccconcoscsccncocce 73.9 78.7 81.3 88.2 
Furniture and finished lumber products...............- 359 356 362 368 
Mattresses and bedsprings............. 19.4 19.3 18.8 15.7 
Furniture sa ‘ 168.0 167.0 169.6 172.5 
Wooden boxes, other than cigar--__....--.......- 29.3 29.1 29.9 32.1 
Caskets and other morticians’ goods... ...........- 11.7 11.6 11.7 11.9 
neni cistncenminkseunbanectennaenns 10.0 10.0 10.5 12.0 
SS ee 21.9 21.5 22. 2 23.0 
§ a cmecnmeissapapeiioinie | 350 352 358 ie 
Giees and glassware................._..------------------.. 89.8 89. 4 89.4 = 7 
Glass products made from purchased glass_-..............-- 10.8 10.8 11.1 11.7 
22.4 22.8 23.8 29.5 
46.9 48.0 50. 1 61.7 
42.3 42.4 42.6 45.5 
4.5 4.5 45 4.6 
10.8 1.1 11.0 10.9 
9.0 9.2 9,2 10. 1 
Marble, granite, slate, and other products. -___......._....- 12.3 12.3 12.5 13.7 
ES TEE TE ALL TTD 24.1 23.9 24.6 18.4 
EI eae: 22.0 21.6 22.0 21.7 
Nondurable goods 
Textile-mill products and other fiber manufactures___.__....... 1, 187 1, 185 1, 204 1, 275 
Cotton manufactures, except smallwares "472.1 471.0 478. 2 "505. 6 
| See 15.7 15.7 16, 2 17.9 
| SEES ee 8 93.9 94.7 99.7 
Woolen and worsted manufactures, except dyeing and 
A tncistmcisnbictdeceesneanahs vient nakathiinideaina on onal 160.7 160.3 161.6 177.2 
ee... 113.5 113.2 115.2 123.9 
iia ciendatiniesitin hcandettiaaiics 1.6 11.5 11.6 11.7 
Knitted outerwear and knitted gloves. 31.6 31.9 32.2 30.2 
Knitted underwear 39.6 39.4 40.9 44.7 
Dyeing and finishing textiles, including woolen and worsted- 64.7 65.2 66.1 70.0 
Carpets and rugs, wool 21.3 21.1 21.9 23.2 
Hats, fur-felt......___.___ 10.0 9.9 9.9 8.9 
Jute goods, except felts- 3.6 3.6 3.7 3.9 
2 EET A ALLE LT 16.7 16.4 16.8 15.9 
Apparel and other finished textile products 822 834 
Men's clothing, not elsewhere classified 4 2 221.2 224.5 = 6 
collars, and nightwear 56. 4 56.5 57.9 66. 1 
Underwear and neckwear, men’s- 12.6 12.7 13.0 13.9 
ork sh 17.8 17.8 18.1 18.8 
232.2 231. 2 234.0 251.3 
16.5 16.1 16.1 17.5 
18.8 19.3 19.8 20.8 
3.5 3.6 3.6 4.2 
16.3 15.9 16.0 16.9 
13.6 13. 4 13.9 17.0 
14.4 13.9 14.4 15.4 
314 315 325 357 
41.6 41.9 43.4 48.4 
16.3 16. 4 16.8 18.2 
177.0 178. 4 183. 2 199. 1 
13.9 13.7 13.8 14.4 
12.2 12.1 13.0 16.9 
1,045 1, 102 1, 097 , 099 
159.3 159.3 162.7 174.2 
21.6 22.4 23.7 23.5 
12.8 13.4 14.2 13.1 
14.7 15.6 17.3 16.0 
.8 28.9 28.6 25.6 
21.4 21.4 21.6 20. 6 























See footnotes at end of table. 
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Tassie 2.—Estimated Number of Wage Earners in Manufacturing Industries '—Continued 

















Industry ? 


Nondurable goods—C ontinued 
Food—Continued. 
Cereal preparations 
Baking aan i 
Sugar refining, cane wits ‘ 
Sugar, beet..........-. vai ioe os 
Confectionery. 
Beverages, nonalcoholic 
Malt liquors. . sah 
Canning and preserving 


Tobacco manufactures - : ‘ 
Cigarettes ane : ~ 
Cigars _ 

Tobacco (chewing and smoking) and snuff 


Paper and allied products —_— 
cst sti dadinonupinnbacethe 
Paper goods, other isateticmen 
Envelopes........ : : 

Paper bags... dingumniidiaies : outoe 
Paper boxes... peane 


Printing, publishing, and allied products 
Newspapers and periodicals ei 
Printing, book and job. .--- aati 
Lithographing - - - .. senednneean . =e 
Bookbinding. - nei eiduneiecbinia 2 ‘ nad 


Chemicals and allied products 
Paints, varnishes, and colors. ---_- 
Drugs, medicines, and insecticides - - - 
Perfumes and cosmetics --_. : 
Soap..... , a Pern 
Rayon and allied products . 
Chemicals, not elsewhere classified - 
Compressed and liquefied gases... 
Cottonseed oil__- dieitnins d 
Fertilizers_._. 


Products of petroleum and coal._.- ewwnaa saint 
Petroleum refining - ------ a sa 
Coke and byproducts... .....- - 
Paving materials ¥ 
Roofing materials - . 


Rubber products... . , 
Rubber tires and inner tubes 
Rubber boots and shoes_. 
Rubber goods, other... 


Miscellaneous industries - . - 
Photographic apparatus 
Pianos, organs, and parts 
Games, toys, and dolls. 
Buttons . ‘ 


October 
1943 


_ 
; ~~ 
Sanna 


ata 
NQnD> 


- 
Ps a3 
worn 


2 
Sw 


wn 
nw 


ae 
Oe 


30.4 


16.4 
10.1 


(in thousands) 


Septem- 
ber 1943 


7 & > 
NON GNA 


~ 
PMs 
nono 


wn 
—— 


t 
2 
ie a 


29.0 


re 
Oe woof noe 


to 
ros 


“1 as 


— 
inst 


10.1 


Estimated number of wage earners 


August 


_ 
So 


1943 


Sess 
a es 


nw 


ane 







——. 


October 
1942 




























! Estimates for the major industry groups have been adjusted to final dat 
for the second quarter of 1942 made available by the Bureau of Employmen 


rity Agency, and are not comparable with data in issues of the Monthly Labor Review 


Comparable series for earlier months are available upon request. 


will not agree with totals shown for the major industry groups. 


_? Unpublished information concerning the following war industries may be o J 
cies upon request: Aircraft engines; aircraft and parts, excluding engines; alloying; aluminum 
ammunition; cars, electric- and steam-railroad; communication equipment; electrical equi 


Estimates for indivic L 
been adjusted to levels indicated by the 1939 Census of Manufactures, but not to Federal Security Agen? 
data. For this reason, together with the fact that this Bureau has not prepared estimates for certain! 

tries, and does not publish wage earners in war industries, the sum of the individual industry estimate 


btained by authorized ag 
m manufactures 
pment; engine 


and turbines; explosives and safety fuses; fire extinguishers; firearms; fireworks; locomotives; 
accessories; optical instruments and ophthalmic goods; professional and scientific instrumen 


control equipment; radios and phonographs; and shipbuilding. 


3 Revisions have been made as follows in the data published for earlier months: 


Corsets and allied garments.— May 1943 wage earners to 16.7. 


a for 1941 and preliminary dats 
t Security of the Federal Ser 
prior to March 1%. 
jual industries bare 


ts and fre 
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Taste 3.—IJndexes of Wage-Earner Employment and of Wage-Earner Pay Roll in 






Trend of Employment, Earnings, and Hours 


Manufacturing Industries ! 


[1939 average = 100] 
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Wage-earner employ- 











Wage-earner pay roll 


































agust | Octobe —_ 
1943 1942 Industry ? i WEE alata "ihe ear SR ES? a 
— Oct. | Sept. Aug. Oct. | Oct. | Sept.) Aug. | Oct. 
1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1942 | 1943 1943 | 1943 | 1942 
one an 4] manufacturing 170.4 170.1) 170.8) 160. 7| | 333.4) 328.3) 322.2 270.9 
"14.5 iL} ~~ Durable goods a . . ----| 232.2, 230.5 230.4 206.7) 470.3, 461.2) 448.2) 366.2 
53 “3 Nondurable goods ; : | 121.7) 122.5) 123.8) 124.5) 199.6) 198.3) 199.0) 177.7 
52. ¢ ee —— _ oe = — 
as = Durable goods } 
ons| a tron and steel and their products 174.7] 173.6] 173.3| 164.9] 319.8) 312.8] ; 41 
big . Blast furnaces, steel works, and welling 1 mills 131.3) 131.7) 132.6) 135.5) 234.1) 232.7 200. 7 
88 Gray-iron and semisteel] castings 133.2) 134.2) 136.7) 150.7) 256.6) 250.5) 253.0) 254.7 
34.4 u Malleable-iron castings 3 142.2) 142.5) 144.0) 148.1) 286.5) 275.4) 267.0) 243.2 
03 6) Steel castings ee | 269.1) 271.2) 278.2) 265.1) 482.8) 475.8) 484.1] 434.7 
a9 RG Cast-iron pipe and fittings ‘ - |} 92.6, 91.7) 92.3) 121.7) 167.6 165. 0 162. 5) 204.0 
"a Tin cans and other tinware ~-----=----=-} 106.0} 109.7) 116.5) 98.8) 175.4 178.2) 186.9) 139. 4 
315 wm Wire drawn from purchased rods. ----} 161.6) 161.3) 161.8) 154.0) 260.0) 262.8) 249.0) 221.3 
150.4 iid Wirework Ja ; --| 109.9} 108.2) 107.2) 103.5] 215.7 203.3) 200.9) 172.5 
47.9 & Cutlery and edge tools 4 : . 143.4, 139.4 140.2 131.3) 292.9 281. 8} 277. 4| 242.3 
10.4 a3 Tools (except edge tools, machine tools, files, | : 
127 i and saws) __. : | 179.4) 176.4) 178.7) 173.4] 342.5 324.6; 398.8) 303.4 
84 4 143 Hardware. _- Siete --| 130.6) 127.7) 128.4) 118. 5| 265.5 254.0) 250.9 209.9 
Plumbers’ supplies - _ 94.3) 93.7) 94.0, 82.2) 165.9 156.0) 160.3) 126.1 
337 2 Stoves, oil burners, and heating equipment, not | 
112.0 16s elsewhere classified __ 128.0) 124.0, 121.4) 106.9) 231.7) 219.2) 211.1) 167.2 
134.0 IRs Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and Se EEE ae os 
25 4 44 steam fittings. - 196.6 194.9) 196.5) 178.6) 363.1 361.6 350. 7 5 
30.2 Ti Stamped and enameled ware and galvanizing 168.2, 164.6) 165.7) 134.9) 330.9 314.5) 306.0 2 
ai —- structural and ornamental metal- 
741 rr 3.7) 201.8) 202.4) 189.6) 384.3 372.1) 372.6) 317.5 
30.0 RS Metal doors, sash, frames, molding, and trim 177.6) 170.7) 171.7) 138.2} 327.0 325. 2 302.4 215.9 
46.5 i Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets 207.7) 206.8) 207.9 181.4) 396.7) 386.2) 385.9, 305.4 
11.0 05 Forgings, iron and steel_- | 260.8) 260.0) 259.1 243.6) 514.2) 488.3) 483.2 431.2 
13.0 Mb Wrought pipe, welded and heavy riveted 316. 6) 319.6) 319.5 239.5) 564.3 567.7) 586.1) 431.1 
59 7 56 Serew-machine products and wood screws_- 289. 4) 288.5) 292.0) 286.6) 560.7 549.0) 550.9) 491.9 
117.8} ahs Steel barrels, kegs, and drums. | 142.2) 140.2, 139.0) 114.1) 273.2) 263.8) 270.3) 180.7 
i | 
es] gill Electrical machinery................ 283.4 279.8, 276.7) 235.3) 494.7) 487.7] 475.3. 382.7 
aS a Machinery, except electrical _ 237.6) 236.2, 236.8, 217.3) 441.4) 435.2) 493.9) 371.5 
17 18 — and machine-shop products 246.4 244.9) 245.6) 222.0) 447.4 440.5) 429.9) 371.5 
82.6 mo Tractors... 180.2) 176.7) 172.9 9.5) 263.0) 212.6 
24 4 Be Aasleaitenal machinery, excluding tractors 147.9) 145.4 5 3.3) 267.4) 186.9 
“6 20 Machine tools. 266.0) 275.5) 289.5 . 3) 470, 2) 532.8 
9.8 102 Textile machinery-____- ; 131.3) 128.7 4 -4| 226.7) 224.3 
Ps Pumps and pumping equipment ___- 325. 9} 322.9) 321.3 8.2) 657.1) 531.3 
194 10 Typewriters. __. 75.5) 71.7 4 3.4) 137.3) 130.9 
99.4 "0 Cash registers, adding and calculating machines_| 184.7, 181.8 ; - 1) 338.9 260.1 
» 2 mn! Washing machines, wringers and driers, domes- - 
72.7 é! tie. 197.5, 193.9) 190.0 137.8 340.5 335.9) 320.7) 213.3 
Sewing machines, domestic and industrial_- 137.1, 136.7) 133.3) 135.5) 294.0) 300.2) 278.1) 259.8 
407 ye Refrigerators and re frigeration equipment-- 166.1) 160.6 159.1) 115.4) 296.2 288.3) 273.5 176.1 
7 BO 
oe 1 Transportation equipment, except automobiles 1457.6 | 1449.3 1451. 7 1156. 5 2944.8 2944. 4/2805. 5 2116. 3 
16.1 Ml Motorcyles, bicycles, and parts.- 147.7) 142.5) 142.1) 129.1) 269.0) 252.1) 254. 4) 218.6 
123 
10.5 Automobiles 187.6) 183.4, 177.5, 142.3) 368.5 338.7) 324.2 235.1 
$$ 
4 preliminary ds's Nonferrous metals and their products... --| 184.3) 181.8) 180.9 171.2) 338.2) 336.8) 325.4) 282.7 
f the Federal Seer Smelting and refining, ew. of nonierrous 
rior to March 19 metals rs ---| 169.7) 169.2) 168.3) 143.1) 300.9, 304.7) 298.8) 215.0 
ral industries bar Clocks and watches. _- 123.9) 123.9, 125.0) 127.4 242.1) 242.3) 236.4) 228.3 
3] Security Agent? Jewelry (precious metals) and Jewelers’ findings. 105. 4) 105.6) 108.8) 113.2) 159.1) 158.7) 156.9, 160.4 
's for certain i Silverware and plated ware..___- -| 97.8, 95.8) 97.7) 92.9) 169.8) 161.1) 169.0) 142.8 
industry estimsies Lighting equipment ------| 130.0) 124.7, 119.9) 103.8 226.5) 223.0) 209.7) 164.6 
Sheet-metal work, not elsewhere classified - . 155.6, 150.2, 155.4 148.8 282.0) 273.6) 268.0) 240.5 
y authorized se Lambe: - — ; ¢ 
1um manufactures rand timber basic products _- 110.2) 111.0) 114.6) 127.2 200.9) 197.7) 206.0) 198.3 
quipment; engi Sawmills and logging camps... : 88.0} 88.9) 91.7) 102.5 163.8) 162.1) 169.0) 163.0 
ives; Planing and plywood mills_- ---- 108.6) 108.3) 111.9) 121.4 181.8) 175.7) 182.9) 174.8 
‘truments and fit Purni : a 
iture and finished lumber products.__.....____- 109.4) 108.6 110.4 112.3 191.0) 183.2! 185.5) 168.2 
Mattresses and bedsprings....................... 105.6, 105.1) 102.5, 85.4 175.4 168.9! 163.0 116.6 
5k... 105. 5) 104.9) 106.5) 108.3 184.4, 176.7| 179.2, 164.5 
Wooden boxes, other than cigar...__ 115.6, 114.7) 117.9 126.5 212.4) 205.3) 210.8 197.4 
Caskets and other morticians’ goods 94.2) 93.2) 94.3) 95.2 150.3) 143.2) 145.5! 130.4 
A 89.1) 88.5) 93.1) 107.1) 184.1) 182.4] 180.6) 171.5 
Yood, turned and shaped 99.4; 98.0) 100.8) 104.6 169.4) 161.1) 167.0! 155.5 





See footnotes at end of table. 














[1939 average = 100] 
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TaBie 3.—Jndexes of Wage-Earner Employment and of Wage-Earner Pay Roll in 


Manufacturing Industries \—Continued 









Industry! 





Durable goods—Continued 

Stone, clay, and glass products. ..........- jaan 
Glass and EEE aia 
Glass products made from purchased glass...._.- 
Ci ihaninesnhitipiatindnapadeedanasesbeet 
ND aE 
Pottery and related products sien 
0 EERE SECS agen nen 
Wallboard, plaster (except gypsum), ‘and min- 










a ee an 
Marble, granite, slate, and other products. .-...--. 
Be nintundiendncscinéanetndsswaws 


Nondurable goods 


Textile-mill products and other fiber manufactures- 


Oe oe 

Woolen and worsted manufactures, oa dye- 
ing and —— . f 

Hosiery - CES aE ae 

Knitted cloth. . siniail 

Knitted outerwear and knitted gloves_ aia 

I eae 

Dyeing and finishing textiles, ‘including woolen 
eee 

Carpets and rugs, wool_-:_- cue 

Hats, fur-felt.........- atseeewetuiite 

Jute goods, except felts... *<.........- 

Cordage and twine. ._............ ‘ 


Apparel and other finished textile products__-__...... 
Men’s clothing, not elsewhere classified -_- : 
Shirts, collars, and nightwear___........-...- 
Underwear and neckwear, men’s. - . 

Work shirts Ree 

Women’s clothing, not elsewhere classified 
Corsets and allied garments 3... _. hose 
Millinery-.._--.- 
ST ticcdncanseenkeeonin 
Curtains, draperies, and bedspreads--_-- 
Housefurnishings, other than curtains, etc 
i ndcbtmentnantnavcasunes a 





Leather and leather products. --- 
i see - 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings - a : 
Boots and shoes-..............- ars 
Leather gloves and mittens. incendie 
Trunks and suitcases. __._- wn 


Food .. 
Slaughtering and meat packing _- 
Di iitidivenepcsdmiseeenuce 
Condensed and evaporated milk. 
Ice cream.........--- easebee . 


Feeds, prepared -............- on aie 


hl ETT na 

Sugar refining, cane--_--_... deities = 
By EG ccdnccacccese ; : awed 
Confectionery. ......- citemtttidiiuee 
Beverages, nonalcoholic._.............---------- 
Malt liquors..........-. a 3 eS 
Canning and preserv ing- satwctinebemected 


Tobacco manufactures 
Cc em inhibins 
i ESSE 
Tobacco (chewing and smoking) and snuff_ 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Wage-earner pay roll 





PrP aN es 
Noounae w 


EES pmeneiianid 


MAA SARs 
SCwaca Noma Ow 


Asbestos products_..............- OR 


Cotton manufactures, exeept smallwares..._---- iB 
TD ocintntnnaninethanerinccsnasinen | 


3 
DwOown! Ww-~1to@ 


WBAruww 


or er eT 


enonou 


I ds csaacintsainatininrsbile sia 35. 3) 


PON OS et of 
DOANOA 1H WDWAHKRMIW 9 


5 


Sept. 
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€ a roe 
CHORAwW~1 


3. 6 


6 


5 $ 
_ROAnNOowWHw 


» & IIS 


q ot 
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Taste 3.—Indexes of Wage-Earner Employment and of Wuge-Earner Pay Roll in 


















































































Pay i 
y Roll in Manufacturing Industries '\—Continued 
[1939 average = 100] 
———— —— 
| 
Ww att ‘mploy- 7 
arnee pepe | at Wage-earner pay roll 
— Industry ? | 
oe | | on. | Sept. | aoe | | Oct. Oct. | Sept.) Aug. | Oct. 
oh 198 | Oct. eon | 1943 | 1948 | 1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1942 
: | | 
_| ie == ES SSR EP: 
Nondurable goods—Continued | 
2 9 aI 
4 ; ey = Paper and allied products...............----------- 118.2} 117.2} 118.8] 113.1] 183.0] 176.6] 181.9] 158.9 
0.5) 166 me Paper and pulp_-........------------------------ 108.0} 108.0} 109. 4) 109.5) 174.1) 168.4) 175.2) 158.9 
9 9 148.2 1673 Paper goods, Star reincntnbenineesnvs ---| 126.7) 125.4) 127.3) 119.9) 185.8) 177.8) 183.3) 156.9 
33 136.7) 17 ee 117.7) 117.7) 120.1) 109.6) 172.3) 170.1] 170.8) 138.1 
66 190. 2 15 | 112. 5) 111.0) 114. 6} 105.9) 180.6) 175.0) 176.7) 151.4 
7.8 160.6 4s 123.3) 120.0) 122.0) 107.4) 185.1) 177.4) 180.1) 146.9 
29 296.91 201.7 , publishing, and allied industries_--_.--..- 102. 3 100.7} 102.9} 100.9) 131.0) 128.9) 128.8) 116.3 
20 181.1) 1640 Newspapers and periodicals -| 94.9) 94.7) 94.4) 98.1) 114.4) 114.5) 112.7) 109.4 
9 5 92.7 8 Printing, book and job- --.-.--. : -| 105.0) 102. 0) 106.1} 101. 8} 138.0) 133.1) 134.8) 119.2 
44 ai 365.3 Lithographing..-..--.--.---- --| 94.6) 96.3) 97.8} 93.7) 125.5) 126.5) 127.4) 104.6 
02 257.0 m9 TE undscbinnniieaiinamnnenabnanmnindiens ~--| 115.1) 112.4) 117.1) 103. 2) 183.1) 179.8} 179.4] 139.9 
Chemicals and allied products--..-........--.--------- 256. 4) 255.4) 257.0) 233.4) 438.9) 438.4) 435.8) 351.4 
| Paints, varnishes, and colors -| 105.7) 104.8) 106. 5} 102. 6) 160.0) 156.2) 159.7) 130.9 
2.0. 173.31 m0 Drugs, medicines, and insecticides_- -| 172.2) 169. 2) 169. 5} 141.5) 251.4) 242.2) 236.1) 183.7 
4.8] 203.6) 208 eames amd Goemmeties... - .........-...---.---.- 107. 6} 102.4) 106.3) 101.0) 151.6) 144.2) 142.0) 125.6 
5B 207. 8| 5 ee 98.0} 97.4) 95.8) 103.1) 151.0} 156.3) 149.1] 134.3 
1.5, 133.6) 1908 Rayon and allied products ee 109. 9] 108. 5| 109. 1/ 106.9] 168.5] 170.3) 168.4) 144.7 
: “a Chemicals, not elsewhere classified - ............- 173.1] 171.1] 169.3] 158.9] 290.4] 285.5) 281.0] 230.6 
1.9! 198.3) 1982 Compressed and liquefied gases..............-..- | 159.1) 159.4) 162.2) 160.7) 272.2) 286.3) 274.2) 231.2 
5 0 106.5 108.2 Cottonseed Ghincbenpesdeestunentetsnendemecnée 145. 2) .2 . . 0) 281.6) 249.4) 150.4) 246.4 
9.0) 174.2) 1529 CS ae | 107. . . . . 3} 214. 2) 198. 2) 164.1 
4 | 
0S ae Products of petroleum and coal.........------------- .3} 119.0) 119. .7} 195.0] 197.1] 160.8 
: me be Petroleum refining... ..........-.--- . 5} 182.4) 184.8) 145.7 
0.6 151.6! 1518 Coke and byproducts... 187.1} 185.4) 162.6 
1.0} 135.01 1307 Paving materials. -_-.-. . 9) 4 ; . 1) 122.8) 116.2) 131.6 
6.7) 114.9) EE xcndteckiecnaennhytceeeunensete . q i27. . 3) 205, 5) 212.7) 203.0 
teeth Rubber products........-.-..-.--.----.------------| 161.3) 161. 2| 160.) 139.9] 278.0] 273.4| 258 4} 20:.9 
Rubber tires and inner tubes 56. 4| 168.6) 165.2) 136.7| 279.3] 277. 2| 253.8} 199.0 
3. 4| 164.11 1570 Rubber boots and shoes-.........-..-- 1) 144.1) 150. . 1] 243.6) 246. 8) 250.0) 208.8 
38! 153.8) 484 EE ES ee . . 4) . 5 , . bore 232.0) 191.3 
9 9) 
09 Miscellaneous industries................--..--------- | 168.0] 165.1] 166.4] 150.7) 301.3) 297.1] 204. 5) 236.3 
3 5| 295.9) 222 Photographic apparatus -... 176.1) 177.6) 178.0 144.5) 278. 2) 270.9) 268.9) 209.4 
6.1] 137.5) m1 Pianos, organs, and parts-.--. | 141.1) 137.1) 136.0, 91.4) 266.8) 260.9 258. 0) 141.5 
9.6) 131.9) 1287 Games, toys, and dolls --.-- 88.0 84.1) 86.1) 75.5) 158.0) 141.7 145.3) 119.8 
3 7| 122.3) 13 I is nrc ions iioninigssiiaetniaaaeacosniesiniiliisnsive | 92.2) 92.2) 95.4) 111.9) 169.4) 164. 4 171. 2) 172.9 
6. 5| 122.9) 13.2 U 
- 3 = Lr ‘Indexes for the major industry groups have been adjusted to final data for 1941 and preliminary data for 
9.2) 180.4 192 the second quarter of 1942 made available by the Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal Security 
~s Agency, and are not comparable with data in issues of the Monthly Labor Review prior to March 1943. 
3.1] 147.8) 140.2 Comparable series for earlier months are available upon request. Indexes for individual industries have been 
5 3| 137.9 M8 edjanted to levels indicated by the 1939 Census of Manufactures, but not to Federal Security Agency data. 
9.5! 133.6) IT Unpublished information concerning the followi ing war industries may be obtained by authorized agencies 
11 135.4) 1945 @pon request: Aircraft engines; aircraft and parts, excluding engines; alloying; aluminum manufactures; 
1 6) 223.8) 194 smmunition; cars, electric and steam-railroad; communication equipment; electrical equipment; engines 
5.3) 232.5) 2829 and turbines; explosives and safety fuses; fire extinguishers; firearms; fireworks; locomotives; machine-tool 
: ; optical instruments and ophthalmic goods; a and scientific instruments and fire 
4.8) 187.8) 1644 control equipment; radios and phonographs; and shipbuilding 
2.4) 202.6) 1768 ns have been made as follows in the data published for earlier months: 
03] 191.7) 15k! Malaiere castings.—May 1943 employment and pay-roll indexes to 149.1 and 275.8. 
3 1) 222.2) 1903 Corsets and allied garments. oo 1943 employment index to 88.8. May, June, and July 1943 pay-rol 
9 2} 149.31 16 fadexes to 139.5, 137.5, and 130.3 
9. 5| 183.7) 1406 
1.0) 222.5 146i 
7.1 3 188.0 
5.3| 152.5, 135 
7.2| 154.7) 91 
0.3| 73.7; m8 
4.3) 154.5 10 
2.3 182.0 1388 
6.5) 192.8 185 
4.0) 316.3 m9 
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TaB_e 4.—Estimated Number of Wage Earners in Selected Nonmanufacturing Industries 





LT 


Estimated number of wage earners 
(in thousands) 





ey 


| 


Industry - : 
| Septem- | August | Octo 

| ber 1943 | — 
| 


1943 


October 
| 19 








Anthracite mining - - 
Bituminous-coal mining 
Metal mining 
Iron 
Copper. 
Lead and zine 
Gold and silver. --. 
Miscellaneous metal mining 
Hotels (year-round) ! bing 
Power laundries 
Dyeing and cleaning ---- 
Class I steam railroads ? 








1 Data include salaried personnel. i e : ; 
2 Source: Interstate Commerce Commission. Data include salaried personnel. 


TaBLe 5.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in Selected Nonmanufacturing 
Industries 
[1939 average=100] ! 





Employment indexes Pay-roll indexes 
| Oct. | sept. Aug. | Oct. Oct. | Sept. Aug. | Oe 
1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1942 | 1943 | 1943 1943 





Industry 





Coal mining: | | | 
Anthracite... _... - — 84.0) 84.5) 84.9) 91.8) 146.5 . 150. 6} 123.4 
Bituminous. - -. ; 100. 6 101.0) 101. 4) 115. 3} 198. 8) 203. : 203. 8} 179.9 


EEE SAAR 108. 5} 105. 5}. 116. 5) 169. 2) . 6 169. 2) 163.8 
pee dddhbadnitiminn —< voviumataleet 158. 0) . 3} 163.9) 163.7) 263. : 

ET ERT SE ..| 130.1} 132.0) 121.8) 127.7) 212. 

Lead and zinc. _-__- RENT ER 116. 5 

Gold and silver-. 7 itbinivndieaamad 25. 3 5.3) 25. 

Miscellaneous - - - - pieetameaa cine 151. 3} 164. 


174. : 170.1 
119. i 105.1 


Quarrying and nonmetallic mining 
Crude-petroleum production ?_-_- 


Public utilities: | 
Telephone and telegraph | 126. 26.9) 127.5) 123.2) 149. 9.9) 149.1) 1943 
Electric light and power--_--._. 84. 5. 5 b. 1) 92.9 8} 111.9) 1107 
Street railways and busses.--.-...... eau ; 8. 7.6) 110. 58.3) 157.6) 162.1) 187.1 


| 
Wholesale trade . 3} 100. 29. 5} 127.9) 129, | 1236 
Retail trade i sanatle . 6} 97. 94.9) 104.3) 123. . 
F inciesda RA . 1) 102.5} 112.0) 130.4) 128.7) 131.2) 1283 
General merchandise. - Rint taiadl .2 . 6) 105.4) 121.8} 138.7) 130. 5) 127.8) 1354 
Apparel. Sacoumatia .1] 108.4) 97.5) 112.8] 142.0} 133.6) 122.9) 127.8 
Furniture and housefurnishings..__.._...... 56.4] 65.5) 66.4) 76.6) 86.9] 85.3) 87.3) 925 
Automotive. -. TES. 63.5] 63.7} 88.0} 85.1) 87.8) 79 
Lumber and building materials.__- 4 ‘ 92.8) 97.0) 128.1) 126 2| 125.0) 123.1 


Hotels (year-round) 3 4 8. . 0} 107.8} 103.9} 147. : 3.7) 140.8} 127.1 
Power laundries______.._.- Rihana dicaibbicnmanseioilign 2 . 5} 113.8} 121.0) 149. 5. 2} 147.3) 482 
Dyeing and cleaning 5 eae A . .7| 119, 4) 123.9) 173. 70. 6| 164.3} 1588 
Class I steam railroads § iid 38.6] 139.3] 139.7). 133.8] (6) ® | ©) 0 
Water transportation ? : 7) 170.3} 162.1) 90.8} 393. 6) 384. 4) 363. 2 23.3 





1 Mimeographed report showing revised data (1939=100) January 1939-December 1942 for each industry 
available on request. 

? Does not include well drilling or rig building. 

3 Cash ee only; additional value of board, room, and tips, not included. Data include salaried 
personne 

‘ Revisions have been made as follows in the data published for earlier months: 

Hotels (year-round).—July pay-roll index to 139.5. 

4 Source: Interstate Commerce Commission. Data include salaried personnel. 

* Not available. 

? Based on estimates prepared by the U. 8. Maritime Commission covering employment on steam and 
motor merchant vessels of 1,000 gross tons or over in deep-sea trade only. 
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AVERAGE EARNINGS AND HOURS 
Average weekly earnings and hours and average hourly earnings 
for August, September, and October 1943, where available, are given 
in table 6 for both manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries. 


Taste 6.—Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries 
MANUFACTURING 





Average weekly Average weekly Average hourly 
earnings ! hours ! ] earnings ! 





Industry 
| Oct. | Sept.| Aug. | Oct. | Sept.) Aug. | Oct. | Sept.| Aug. 
1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 


| 

Cents Cents | Cents 

All manufacturing . 90 $44. 43 $43.52) 45. 5 45.1) 98.9) 99.4) 96.5 
Durable goods 51. 46| 51.06| 49.61 4 .5| 46.8) 108.8) 109.8) 106.0 
Nondurable goods 35.18) 34.73) 34.55) 42. 2. .6] 382.4) 82.3) 81.1 





Durable goods 


Iron and steel and their products _-- ' 

Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling 
mills 

Gray-iron and semi-steel castings 

Malleable-iron castings 

Steel castings... - 

Cast-iron pipe and fittings a aS 

Tin cans and other tinware---....--.-- 

Wirework ._.- 

Cutlery and edge tools___- 

Tools (except edge tools, machine tools, 
files, and saws) 

Hardware : 

Plumbers’ supplies _ —_ | 

Stoves, oil burners, and heating equip- 
ment, not elsewhere classified 

Steam and hot-water heating apparatus 
and steam fittings 

Stamped and enameled ware and gal- 
vanizing 2___- 

Fabricated structural and ornamental 
metalwork =m . . 

Metal doors, sash, “frames, molding, and | 
trim 3 3 } 

Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets. ____-- 

Forgings, iron and steel 

— — products and “wood 


PNSOMNWWrw 





ie 
me tontn 


oe w 
© 


= © 
OmOo © © 


“Ip oO 
ooel 


on 


Steel Baa kegs, ‘and drums ? 
Firearms 


Electrical machinery 
Electrical equipment 
Radios and phonographs __-----_- 
Communication equipment 


Machinery, except electrical 
Machinery and mac hine-shop product ts 
Engines and turbines___- 
Tractors... _. , 
Agricultural machinery, "excluding trac- 


J i) 
CO OD on hat GB be 


oO 


tors 
Machine tools_- | 55. . d b 4 q 
Textile machinery idbiininaidaiall 7. 16) 46. 5. OS 9. 8) :. . 3} 94. 
Typewriters ‘ ‘ ; . 26 3. 6) ; 7.6} 99. 
Cash registers, adding and calculating | | | | 
machines 2. 24! 60. 4 : . 6} . 7; 120. 
Washing machines, wringers, and driers, | 
domestic 3__ 5. 8 . 68 . 8] . 2) .7| 97. 
Sewing machines, domestic and industrial 3_| 57. 59. 29) 56.3 1 2.5; 52.8) 109. 
—e and a equip- | | | | 
ment 3 a 50. 51.18 3. 97) 9) . 1) 47.3) 105. 
| | | 


_ on 


i 


Transportation eeyenat, except auto- 
mobiles Ad in ETD 47.0) 123.1 
Locomotives. 9 
Cars, electric- and steam-railroad 2 | 3 
Aircraft and parts, een aircraft | | | | 
engines... . q . ‘ . 46.1 5 
Aircraft engines ATES . 41) A 4 46.5 127.5 
Shipbuilding and boatbuilding _______.__| 62. : 80) 47. 47.6! 130.7 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts 3 | 50. 37 . . 3] 48. 6| 104. 3} 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Tase 6.—Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries~ 
Continued 
MANU FACTURING—Continued 
ee, 
Average weekly Average weekly Average hourly 
earnings | hours ! earnings | 
Industry ae a Es EE ee 
Oct. | Sept.| Aug. | Oct. | Sept.| Aug. | Oct. Sept. | Ang. 
1943 | 1943 | 1943 1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 1943 1943 
Durable goods—Continued 
} Cents Cents Cents 
EE a eee a -.-|$50. 93) $58. 06 $57. 41 7.6| 45.9 47.1) 125.9 126.5 121.9 
} 
Nonferrous metals and their products.........| 48. 46] 48.95, 47.39, 47.0) 46.8 46.6 103.1 1046 917 
Smelting and refining, primary, of non- | | 
ferrous metals_- | 47.96) 48.33) 47.60, 45.7) 45.6 46.2 104.9 107. 0 1042 
Alloying and rolling and drawing of non- | | 
ferrous metals, except aluminum -_-_--.- 53.46) 53.95, 52.15 48.2) 48.0 47.7 110.8 1124 108.5 
Clocks and watches_.. | 40.94) 40.97) 39.25, 46.0) 45.9 45.1 89.0 89.5 87.2 
Jewelry (precious metals) and jewe lers’ | | 
findings... se ------| 38.79) 38.61) 37.19 43.7) 44.5 43.7 88.0 a79 M8 
Silverware and plated ware ?____- -------| 45.80) 44.12, 45.21) 46.7) 44.4 467 98.2 9094 97.0 
Lighting equipment-- -_........-...--.----| 45. 50) 46.86, 45.55 45.6 45.5 45.7 99.9 1029 99.8 
Aluminum manufactures._--..........-.-.- 50. 07) 50.71, 49.01 47.7; 47.8, 47.2, 105.7, 106.8) 1046 
Lumber and timber basic products -......-- 34. 21) 33.41) 33.72 44.2) 43.5, 45.2 77.4 76.8) m6 
Sawmills and logging camps-_----.-.- ----| 33.39) 32.67, 32.99. 43.6) 43.1, 45.0 76.5 75.9 23 
Planing and plywood mills_............-.. 36. a 35.68) 35.84 46.0, 44.8 45.8 80.2 79.6 m6 
Furniture and finished lumber peat. ----| 34.84) 33.62) 33.45 44.9 43.6 44.6 77.6 771 75.0 
Parnitare 35. 56] 34.23 34.29 44.8) 43.3 44.5 79.7 79.3) 721 
Caskets and other morticians’ goods § , 35. 57, 35.73 45.4, 44.2 45.4 81.7 804 me 
Wood preserving 3. ._.. uéaw ee FC 17 33.07; 31.14 45.1) 45.0 43.9 73.5 73.5 71.0 
Stone, clay, and glass products_...........-.--| 38.11] 36.93) 37.06, 43.8) 42.3 43.4 87.0 87.3) a54 
Glass and glassware —_ ----| 39.35) 37.96 38.04 43.0 40.8 42.0 91.7 93.1) m8 
Glass products made from purchased 
glass 3 & — sncmoue .36, 31.56 44.1) 42.5 43.6 75.1 73.7) 723 
| GEE Sel a ee aa 39.05 39.80 44.3 42.9 44.7 90.5 O11) m9 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta F éatuaaen . 84 31.36 41.7, 40.3 41.4 76.1 760 Th0 
Pottery and related products aie 31, 34.00 41.4 39.9 41.3 85.3 85.5 m6 
Gypsum 3 . 2.33 45.01 49.8 47.1) 50.0 91.1 898 oO 
Lime ? . : 5.15 36.66 47.3 46.2 48.8 74.9 75.0) 74 
Marble, granite, slate, and other products_| 37 35.35 36.01 43.1, 41.3 42.8 8A.7 85.5 S9 
Abrasives 3 pene , avageut ann 5.05 44.19 47.1 46.9 46.6 96.3 O81) 99 
Asbestos products sonnecoeseseson 45.48) 45.94 44.56 47.9 47.9 47.8 94.9 G59 @&3 
Nondurable goods | 
Textile-mill products and other fiber manu- | 
factures 28.08) 27.68, 27.46 41.6 41.0 41.3 67.5 67.5) @B5 
Cotton manufactures, except smallw ares 24. 57) 24.58 24.03 41.5 41.1 41.0 59.3 50.9 M6 
Cotton smallwares ~-------------]| 32,15] 30.79, 31.87, 43.2 41.8 43.5 74.5 73.7) 33 
Silk and rayon goods 27. 85| 26.79, 26.97 42.4 40.9 41.7, 65.5 65.5) 647 
Woolen and worsted manufact ures, exce pt 
dyeing and finishing- -.-- : ----| 34.24] 33.62, 34.08 41.7 41.3, 41.9 82.1 81.5) 813 
Hosiery mee : : ----| 28.01) 27.07 26.94 39.1 38.1 38.7 71.6 7LI @7 
Knitted cloth 32. 65) 31.88 32.35 42.8 426 43.5 75.5 751) Ml 
Knitted outerwear and knitted gloves_....| 28.23) 27.76 27.27. 40.1 39.7 40.4 70.0 60.5) 67.0 
Knitted underwear. -- -.--| 25. 56) 24.80 24.60 41.3 40.6 41.2 66.8 60.5) B3 
Dyeing and finishing textiles, including ] 
woolen and worsted_....._. ----| 32.86) 31.96 31.75 44.5 43.7, 43.9 73.8 731) 723 
Carpets and rugs, wool- _.- -_ 37.61) 36.63 36.42 42.9 42.1) 42.0 880 87.3) 870 
iD idinadiinschadiomsnenade weniogte 40. 54) 29.37, 38.58 41.3 40.9 40.7 98.0 96.3) M8 
Jute goods, except felts 3 ----+-----------] 32.11] 31.91; 32.10 43.5 43.4) 44.3 73.8 73.6) 724 
Cordage and twine 3____- a my 30.23 29.77, 44.6 443) 442 683 G1) 1 ] 
Apparel and other finished textile products_..| 27.86) 27.79 27.48 37.8 37.4 7.8 73.7 74.3) 727 
Men’s clothing, not elsewhere classified. ._] 29.34] 28.80 28.34 38.0 37.4 37.4 77.3 768) 72 
Shirts, collars, and nightwear. --------| 23.01) 22,28 21.92; 38.2) 37.1 37.5 60.2 600) B5 
Underwear and neckwear, men’s-........ .| 25.38| 24.14 24.11 38.0 36.6 37.5 663 65.9) 6&4 ] 
Work shirts_.- ----| 19,20} 18.64, 18.45 38.7) 38.0 37.8 49.2 487, &6 
Women’s clothing, not elsewhere clas- | 
sified ?__ a .-----| 32.92) 33.95 33.74 36.4 36.5 37.3 888 91.1) 8&8 
Corsets and allied garments ?_____.-.-----| 28.47] 28.39 26.80 40.6 41.1 40.5 70.2 602) @4 
Millinery ie einiaiwctidatied 33. 24) 34.80 36.49 31.6 32.7 33.9 88.5 80.2) 1 
See eens: 22. 53| 20.71 21.69 38.5 360 38.3 58.5 657.5) &6 
Curtains, draperies, and bedspreads 3 23.73) 23.53 21.49. 39.2 39.5 38.0 60.4 50.5 &5 
Housefurnishings, other than curtains, = 
etc.3 . . wbinins 32.09] 32.00 29.24 43.1) 42.4 41.1 75.8 76.8) 719 
Textile bags 3.__-.-_-..... itis | 27.54) 26.93 26.26 426 41.9 41.8 65.0 647) @2 
t ——me 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Taste 6.—Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries— 
Continu 


MANUFACTURING—Continued 





Average weekly Average weekly Average hourly 
earnings ! hours ! earnings ! 





Industry | 

Oct. | Sept.| Aug. | Oct. | Sept.) Aug. | Oct. | Sept. Aug. 

1943 | 1943 | 1943 1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 1943 
| | | } 





























































a i 
Nondurable goods—Continued | | a le e 
ry ‘ents | Cents 
Leather me leather products. -.............-- $30. 22' $29. 99'$30.00) 39.5) 39.2) 40.0 5} 76.5) 75.0 
eS SS EE ee | 37.99) 37. 73) 37.21) 42.7) 42.5) 42.2 89. 4| 89.0) 88.4 
Boot a shoe cut stock and findings ?___ i 30. 70; 30.09/ 30.18} 41.3; 40.6) 41.2) 75.2) 75.0) 73.7 
Seete and shoes._.............-...-.---.- 28. 33| 28.38) 28. 38.5) 38.4) 39.3) 73.3) 73.6) 72.1 
Leather gloves and mittens 3 A . ‘ 39.0) 36.7; 39.3) 72.1) 72.5) 70.7 
Trunks and suitcases 3__.............---.- 32. 1. 40.6) 39.9) 40.9) 79.7) 77.7) 75.3 
SES ee ere 44.0} 43.2} 44.1] 81.5] 80.1) 80.4 
Siaughtering and meat packing 47.3 os oo 89. 0) = 9 =? 
a ae Z 5 - . 6 7.5) 66.8) 65. 
Condensed and evaporated. milk ‘.. 48.4) 48.8) 49.7) 69.7) 70.5) 69.4 
RIE 45.4; 45.4) 48.1) 76.1) 75.1) 746 
EERE TREES Ry ea sate q ’ ; 49.7| 48.3) 49.7) 81.4) 80.3) 80.5 
Cereal ——,- _ aa . 59} 42.87) 44. 46.7| 45.2) 47.0) 95.5) 94.8) 93.6 
Bakin: thin bnichegtn conten aniuneaingegneel 4 b 4 45.0} 45.0) 44.9) 81.1) 81.8) 80.2 
Sugar canieg, cane_- nsdiainieitiatasly-ente signin tntntnlieiate 37. 38. 36. 44.8) 46.7) 44.2) 82.4) 82.3) 81.8 
Se eae _.| 30.86] 34. 00) 38.0} 36.0 37, 9} 81.1) 94.5) 94.9 
Confectionery .__..------- ‘i . 6 . 26 41.7) 41.2) 40.6) 69.2) 69.0) 66.6 
Beverages, nonalcoholic__.....----------- 32.11) 32. . 42. 4| 43.7| 45.3) 76.5) 75.6) 746 
ct nahn wpa ichhosesnpuaineael . 28) 49. ‘ 45.1) 45.8) 46.6) 107.6) 107.4) 107.4 
Canning and preserving --_-...........-.- 7. . . 38.4; 37.9) 39.4) 73.8) 70.2) 73.9 
Tobacco manufactures .-.-................-..-- 04) 42.6) 41.3) 41.1) 67.0) 67.0) 65.8 
ae 72 3 5 = 1 ae ao > 2 a3 
Sh inspddbemcdsppemedunendnabwenasnn | 26.01 . 27 2.0 1.7 9.0} 62.2 1.5 L 
Tobacco (chewing’and smoking) and snuff_| 26. m9 25. 76) 26.03) 41.2) 39.9) 40.5) 64.9) 646) 643 
Paper and allied products__.................- 37.06) 36.17) 36.66) 45.7) 44.6) 45.6) 81.1) 81.1 80.4 
Paper and pulp 40. 63) 39.36) 40.44) 47.3) 45.7) 47.1) 86.0) 86.1) 85.9 
EERSTE A 35. 24) 34.79) 34.15) 44.9) 44.6) 44.6) 78.4) 77.9) 76.6 
Paper bags °___. .---------| 32.70} 32.12] 31.45) 44.5) 42.9) 43.3) 740] 75.3) 72.9 
Paper boxes 32.95) 32. 50/ 32.46) 43.9) 43.3) 44.0) 75.1) 75.1) 73.9 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries____| 41. ol 41.81) 40.68) 40.2) 40.4) 40.6) 103.4) 103.5) 100.2 
Newspapers and periodicals___-_-....-...-- 46. 33) 46. 27) 45. 69 7.7| 37.9) 37.6) 120.9) 121.5) 120.0 
Printing, book and job 38. 96) 38.78) 37.74) 41.2) 41.5) 42.1) 94.8) 947) 90.5 
ROE PLL TT 43. " 42.77) 42.40) 42.7) 42.5) 43.3) 101.8) 100.7) 98.0 
Chemicals and allied products-_--............- 42. 87| 42.91) 42.41) 46.0) 45.7) 45.7) 93.2) 93.9) 928 
Paints, varnishes, and colors___----. ..-.- 44.17| 43.47) 43.48) 47.0) 46.4) 46.7) 94.3) 93.8 93.3 
Drugs, medicines, and insecticides ?__..__.| 34. 58) 34.02] 33.18) 44.2) 43.3] 43.3) 78.6) 77.7| 76.7 
tii Aiatia iste  ndennelaptninccdtbd cadsendstetaaiinemdbanen 44.01) 45.85) 44.45) 45.9) 46.9) 46.5] 95.9 7.7} 95.6 
Rayon and allied products._.............. 37. 22) 38.15) 37.50) 42.2) 42.2) 42.5) 88.2) 90.5) 8&3 
Chemicals, not elsewhere classified ........| 59.34) 50.08) 49.94) 46.8} 46.1) 46.6) 107.6) 108.6) 107.1 
Explosives and safety fuses ? 46.1) 46.5) 46.9) 101.7) 103.0) 100.9 
Ammunition, small-arms... ...-- 46.1) 46.2) 46.3) 94.8) 94.4) 91.8 
| AR A Sie A CA 42.5) 41.6) 41.7) 89.6 90.1) 80.9 
Cottonseed oil 55.0} 53.3) 48.0) 47.7) 47.4) 48.7 
EIA Ne aa IR 44.2) 44.2) 43.8) 65.4) 66.6) 65.1 
pe of petroleum and oval. __..._....-.-- 46.0} 45.3] 46.2) 115.3) 115.5) 113.7 
etroleum refining ___........... 46.0| 45.1) 46.2) 122.2) 122.3) 120.8 
Coke and byproducts 3 ; 44.8) 45.1) 45.1) 102.6) 103. 6| 100.7 
Roofing PT i stcietetctunnancene . 5) 2 ‘ 48.8) 47.6) 49.3) 93. ‘ 92. . 91.2 
ON oe Se _| 48.08) 47. 96} 45.4) 44.9] 44.3) 105.9] 105.7) 101.5 
Rubber tires and inner tubes__-- .-| 56. E Y 46.0} 45.3) 44.3) 123. 1| 122.2) 116.4 
Rubber boots and | gee ee ey 65} 37.61) 44. 3| 44.3) 44. 1| 86.6} 87.2) 85.3 
Rubber goods, other__............--.-_..- i L 45.0' 44.5] 44.3) 90. ° 90.1 88.1 
Miscellaneous industries... ._............-...- 41.86) 41. 53) 46. i 45.6] 45.8} 90.8) 90.7) 88.5 
Professional and scientific instruments | | | 
and fire-control equipment__.___........ | 51.98) 52.17) 50.08) 50.8) 50. 4) 50.3) 102.4) 103.6, 99.7 
Photographic apparatus 3 m 2) 45.44) 44.85) 46. 3 44.8) 44.7) 102.0) 101.6) 100.5 
Pianos, organs, and parts 3 5.24] 46.091 47.7, 47.6, 48.1) 96.4) 97.3, 96.0 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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Tase 6.—Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries 
Continued 


NON MANUFACTURING 





Average weekly Average weekly Average hourly 
earnings ! } hours ! | earnings ! 
Industry er a 
} 
Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | Oct. | Sept.| Aug. | Oct. | Sept.| Ang 
1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 19g 





Coal mining: Cents Cents | Centy 
Ea $44. § ; 106.9, 107.8) 107.3 
EE rer ‘ 5. 22 b. 39. .3, 116.1 

Metal mining_..-- 5.17) 44. : . . 5. 99. 4 

1 


117.0) 19 
ce . 99.5) 9&3 

uarrying and nonmetallic mining--. : 38.65, 37. 5 j 5. .7| 81. 81.2) sg 
Crude-petroleum production . » b > 3.2) 112.2) 113.0) 1103 


Public utilities: 
Telephone and telegraph 
Electric light and power. 


86. 
107. 


Sa 


CPD 
— 
oe 


SSS LASASLSVZR SSH 


aww 


ore 
ANS 


Wholesale trade 95. 

Retail trade... 
=a nan 
General merchandise. 
Apparel__... a ee 
Furniture and housefurnishings 
Automotive--..-. ‘ i 
Lumber and building materials 


BRBRKASIL B 


> Toe} 
— 2S oom 


Le BOP ODD GI~IND me OOD 


Abo NS 
So cOoOnaw 
8 


Hotels (year-round)? § , ’ 20. 32 
Power laundries. 5. 12 . 67; 23. 93 
Dyeing and cleaning----- 29. 36 1 28. 03 
Brokerage FS 9.94 49. 50. 80 
Insurance... ....- 3.41 43 42. 45 } (4) 

Building construction 48. 93 , , 39.3) 127. 


SS BSE 
Kon OAM WO*) 
St: 

_ 2m 





1 These figures are based on reports from cooperating establishments covering both full- and part-time 
employees who worked during any part of one pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. Asnotall 
reporting firms furnish man-hour data, average hours and average hourly earnings for individual industries 
are based on a smaller sample than are weekly earnings. Data for the current and immediately preceding 
months are subject to revision. 

? Revisions have been made as follows in the data published for earlier months: 

Stamped and enameled ware and galvanizing.—August 1942 to July 1943 average weekly earnings to $36.74, 
$36.31, $39.23, $39.44, $41.24, $41.34, $40.88, $41.72, $42.94, $43.36, $42.71, and $41.87; average weekly hours 
43.9, 41.9, 44.7, 44.6, 45.9, 45.2, 45.2, 45.5, 46.0, 46.0, 45.6, and 44.2 hours; August 1942 to January 1943 a 
hourly earnings to 84.0, 86.6, 87.7, 88.4, 89,9, and 91.4 cents. Revised averages are not strictly comparal 
with previously published data for months prior te August 1942. July 1942 weekly earnings, weekly hours, 
and hourly earnings comparable with August are $35.53, 43.1 hours, and 82.3 cents. 

Cars, electric- and steam-railroad.—September, October, and November 1942 average weekly earnings 
$44.75, $48.09, and $43.24. 
we and plated ware-—March, April, and May 1943 average weekly earnings to $43.39, $45.11, and 

5,37. 

Women’s clothing, not elsewhere classified —June 1943 average hourly earnings to 83.1 cents. 

Corsets and allied garments.—May 1943 average weekly earnings to $27.35. 

rye medicines, and insecticides.—July 1943 average weekly earnings and weekly hours to $32.88 and 

2.9 hours. 

Hotels.—July average weekly earnings to $20.14. 

3 Comparable data for months from June 1942 to June 1943, inclusive, available on request. 

4 Not available. 

4Cash payments only; additional value of board, room, and tips, not included. 
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Trend of Employment, Earnings, and Hours 
Civilian Labor Force, November 1943 


DECLINES of 600,000 in employment and 100,000 in unemployment 
combined to reduce the civilian labor force by 700,000 persons between 
October and November 1943, according to the Bureau of the Census 
Monthly Report on the Labor Force. 


Taste 1.—Estimated Civilian Labor Force by Employment Status and Sex, in Selected 
Months, November 1940—November 1943 ' 


[Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census] 
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1 All data exclude persons in institutions. 
t Includes persons on public emergency projects prior to July 1943. 


The reduction in civilian employment between October and No- 
vember was the net result of divergent seasonal movements in agri- 
cultural and nonagricultural activity. The number of persons em- 
ployed in agriculture declined by 900,000 as harvests were completed 
in many areas. This was partially offset by an increase of 300,000 
in nonagricultural employment—largely a result of the expansion in 
retail trade for the early Christmas season. The decline of 100,000 
in unemployment brought the number of unemployed in the United 
States to a new low of 600,000. 
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TasLe 2.—Estimated Civilian Labor Force, Employment, and Unemployment, 
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and Sex, in October and November 1943 and November 1942 ' 


[Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census] 





Employment status and age 
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i All data exclude persons in instituticns 
? Persons on public emergency work pr jec vs are included with the unemployed prior to July 1943. 


§ Less than 50,009. 





by Age 





January 1944 . 


Conciliation and Arbitration 


The United States Conciliation Service. By Vincent I. Breen. Washington, 1943. 
258 pp. (Catholic University of Ameriea studies in economics, Vol. II.) 


ree weNrNe 


Fourth annual report of the Division of Conciliation, Minnesota Department of 
Labor and Industry . . . covering the year July 1, 1942, through June 30, 
1948. St. Paul, 1943. 32 pp. 


= | 
hice - PREYPpPS|. 
OO PRO WADOwWs || Mr wWrAwWouon~T 


Cooperative Movement 


Adivities of G&nsumers’ cooperatives in 1942. Washington, U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1943. 10 pp. (Bull. No. 757; reprinted from Monthly Labor 
Review, October 1943, with additional data.) 5 cents, Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington. 


Operations of credit unions, 1942. Washington, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
1943. 7 pp. (Serial No. R. 1587; reprinted from Monthly Labor Review, 
October 1943.) Free. : 


Problems of group health associations. By Edward C. McDonagh. (In Sociology 
and Social Research, Los Angeles, July-August 1943, pp. 453-461. 60 cents.) 
Discusses the various difficulties faced by cooperative health associations, 
including those (such as draft of the staff physicians) arising from the war, and 
tells how the war has affected individual named associations. Other problems 
include recruitment of members, location of offices, opposition from organized 
medicine, and questions of control of the associations. 


Financial analysis and membership problems of Cooperativo Pozuelo, Inc. By 
Martin Vélez. [Rio Piedras], University of Puerto Rico, Agricultural 
Experiment Station, 1943. 14 pp. (Mimeographed report No. 22.) 

Detailed account of operations and other problems of a combined fishing (and 
fish-marketing) and farming cooperative in Puerto Rico. 


People’s year book, 1943. Manchester, England, Cooperative Wholesale Society, 
Ltd., [1943]. 120 pp., illus. 

Contains much detailed data on the operations of the English and Scottish 
consumers’ cooperative movements, special articles on cooperative, social, and 
economic subjects, and a directory of national and international cooperative 
organizations, as well as data on developme:ts*iff@few foreign. countries. 


Cost and Standards of Living 


Living costs in Puerto Rico. Washington, U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1943. 
ay — No. R. 1585; reprinted from Monthly Labor Review, October 
; ree. 





The standard of living of German labor under Nazi rule. By Hilde Oppenheimer- 
Bluhm. New York, New School for Social Research, 1943. 71 pp. (Social* 
Research supplement V.) 5Q,gents..« 

This study, confined to the ree aspects (1) labor’s purchasing power, 

(2) conditions under which labor earns its income, and (3) goods and services 


Eprtor’s Note.—Correspondence regarding the publications to which reference is made in this list 
should be addressed to the respective publishing agencies mentioned. Where data on prices were readily 
available, they have been shown with the title entries. 
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supplied to labor by the community, demonstrates the changes in the standayj 
of living under Nazi rule by comparisons between 1938-39 and 1928-29, § 
attributes the changes in living and working conditions to the impact of Nagi 
policy rather than to the influence of the business cycle, without aiming to ip. 
vestigate to what extent the movement of the business cycle itself was due to 
Nazi policy. 

Economic and Social Problems 


Industry after the war—who is going to run it? By Charles Madge. London, 
Pilot Press, Ltd., 1943. 64 pp., charts, illus. (Target for tomorrow, No, }) 
3s. -6d. 

The author foresees three types of industrial concerns—State owned and 
State managed, privately owned with some State-appointed directors, and pri. 
vately owned and privately managed. The Government would have fina] m 
sponsibility for deciding ownership and control. Labor interests would be safe 
guarded. 

Reflections on the revolution of our time. By Harold J. Laski. New York, Viking 
Press, 1943. 419 pp. $3.50. 

The revolutionary nature of the present period, which the author compar 
with other great revolutionary eras, is described as arising out of insecurity and 
fear and a sense of irrational inequalities. The choice before the world, it is 
indicated, is continued violent conflict or cooperation between nations and be 
tween groups within nations to remove inequality, insecurity, and fear. 


The United States in the world economy: The international transactions of the United 
States during the interwar period. By Hal B. Lary and Associates. Wash 
ington, U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestie 
Commerce, 1943. 216 pp., pasters, charts. (Economic series No, 23) 
35 cents. 

Comprehensive analysis of the international transactions of the United States 
from the end of World War I to the beginning of World War II, covering dolla 
made available to foreign countries by the United States through purchases of 
gm. services, and investments abroad, and the uses to which dollars are put 
»y foreign countries in making similar purchases in the United States. 


A new system for the taxation of weekly wage earners [in Great Britain]. London, 
Treasury, 1943. 20 pp. (Cmd. 6469.) 4d. 
Provides for current collection of taxes. 


Education and Training 


Training services available to war industries and agriculture. Washington, U. & 
War Manpower Commission, 1943. 10 pp. 


Pre-induction vocational training in aircraft maintenance. Prepared jointly by 
the War Department and the Vocational Division, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, U. S. War Department, 1943. 24 pp. (PIT-333.) 

Supplement to PIT-330, Pre-induction training in vocational schools, voce 
tional departments, ard trade schools. Other supplements already published 
cover auto mechanics, machine-shop practice, and electrical signal communics 
tion (PIT 331, 332, and 334, respectively). 


Ambassador to industry: The idea and life of Herman Schneider. By Clyde W. 
Park. New York, Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1943. 324 pp., illus. $3.50. 
The author discusses the educagional theories of the subject of the book, par 
ticularly the cooperative plan off@ducation by which students go to school 
of the time and work part of the time at actual jobs in industrial concerns, 


‘1000 and one’’, the blue book of non-theatrical films, 19th annual edition, 1943-44. 
Chicago, Educational Screen, 1943. 136 pp. 75 cents. : 
The many subjects covered by the films listed include cooperatives, various 
labor matters, vocational guidance, handicrafts, and agricultural and man 
turing processes. The list shows where the films are obtainablo, the prices, and 
other data. 
Educational reconstruction. London, Board of Education of Great Britain, 19% 
36 pp. (Cmd. 6458.) 6d. 
Contains the British Government’s proposals for educational reforms to be 
put in effect after the war. 
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Recent Publications of Labor Interest 


Food and Nutrition 


Income and food consumption. By W. C. Hopper. (In Canadian Journal 
of Economics and Political Science, Toronto, Ontario, November 1943, 
pp. 487-506. $1, Canadian currency.) 

Summarizes the results of studies, made during recent years, showing the 
lation of consumption of protective foods such as milk and eggs to family 
inome. There was found to be a definite correlation between the size of income 
gad the quantity of such foods consumed per capita. 


Planning meals for industrial workers. Washington, U. 8. Department of Agri- 
culture, Food Distribution Administration, 1943. 28 pp. 

Contains suggestions to agencies that are responsible for serving food to indus- 

trial workers. Pattern meals which meet the day’s dietary allowance are given. 


Wartime food management—an analysis with recommendations. By Joseph §. 
Davis. Los Angeles, Calif., Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, August 11, 
1943. 46 pp. (The Economic Sentinel, Vol. 1, No. 1.) 


World needs for U. S. food and fiber. By John D. Black. Washington, National 
Planning Association, 1943. 71 pp., charts. (Planning pamphlets Nos. 25 
and 26.) 50 cents. 

The author estimates the food needs of the armed forces and of the Allies and 
friendly nations and methods by which these needs may be met. 


Alimentaci6n de la clase obrera en Medellin; Alimentacién de la clase media en 
Bogot4. By José Francisco Socarrés. (In Anales de Economfia y Estadis- 
tica, Contraloria General de la Republica, Bogota, November 5, 1942, pp. 
16-28; March 5, 1943, pp. 21-28.) 

These two articles deal, respectively, with the diets of working-class families in 
Medellin and of middle-class families in Bogotdé, Colombia. Statistics show the 
number and sizes of families studied, amounts and caloric values of the principal 
kinds of food consumed, and other information. 


Sarsation in Europe. By Geoffrey H. Bourne. London, George Allen & Un- 
win, Ltd., 1943. 144 pp., map, illus. 5s. 

The book attempts to show the present nutritional state of Europe. The dis- 
cussion of the pre-war food situation shows the inadequacies of the diets in many 
countries, even in normal times, but the main part of the volume deals with the 
starvation or near starvation conditions prevailing in the occupied countries at 
the present time. 


Housing 


Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor 
(Serial No. R. 1566; reprinted from Monthly Labor 


New housing for war workers, 1940-43. 
Statistics, 1943. 8 pp. 
Review, September 1943.) Free. 


Post-war building. New York, Eggers and Higgins, 1943. 21 pp. 

A firm of architects discusses post-war housing problems, the availability of 
labor, and possible changes in building materials and techniques. The impor- 
tance of planning and timing is stressed. 


The labor value of the building dollar [in Canada]. 
Department of Finance, Housing Administration, 1943. 
ography, charts. 

Covers results of 8 years’ administration under the housing legislation of Can- 
ada. _The period covered is October 1, 1935, te September 30, 1943. Estimates 
ae given of on-site and off-site employment on publicly-financed residential 

g. 
low-cost housing in Latin America. By Robert C. Jones. Washington, Pan 
erican Union, Division of Labor and Social Information, October 1943. 
20 pp., illus.; mimeographed. 
rt on low-cost housing programs in 18 Latin American Republics (all 
but Haiti and Honduras). Indicates the principal housing laws, some as late as 
143, and discusses inter-American and national efforts to meet housing problems. 


By O. J. Firestone. Ottawa, 
43 pp., bibli- 
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Resultados de la ley 2607 sobre vivienda popular, [Province of Santa Fe, Argentina}, 
(In La Habitacién Popular, Boletin Oficial de la Comisién Nacional g@& 
Casas Baratas, Ministerio del Interior, Buenos Aires, January—June 1943, 
pp. 71-82.) 

Deals with the housing situation in the Argentine Province of Santa Fe ag of 
December 31, 1942, including results of low-cost housing undertakings of th 
Provincial Government, with discussion of the need for more effective applicatigg 
of the present legislation as well as suggestions for amendment. 


Industrial Accidents and Workmen’s Compensation 


The conservation of manpower in United States war industries: Industrial health 
and safety campaign. By V. A. Zimmer. (In International Labor Review 
International Labor Office, Montreal, November 1943, pp. 611-618, 60 
cents.) 

Account of the work of the National Committee for the Conservation of Map 
power in War Industries in cooperation with the Division of Labor Standands 
of the U. 8. Department of Labor. The Committee, appointed by the Secretary 
of Labor and composed of 22 representatives of management, labor, State labg 
o ffices, and insurance interests, has attempted to make available, especially t 
war industries, the best safety-engineering and industrial-hygiene consultant 
services for handling problems of industrial accidents and diseases. 

A ent of union participation: Joint safety committees at work. Washington, 


. 8S. Department of Labor, Division of Labor Standards, 1943. 16 pp. 
(Bull. No. 61.) 10 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


Accidents in airplane factories [in New York State] in 1942 analyzed by cause. 
(In Industrial Bulletin, New York State Department of Labor, Albany, 
September 1943, pp. 350, 351, 353. 10 cents.) 

The data are for compensated accidents in aircraft and aircraft-parts plants. 

Twenty-first annual report of the Safety in Mines Research Board, [Great Britai 
1942. London, 1943. 23 pp. Is. 

Principal features of workmen’s compensation laws—as of September 1943. Wash- 
ington, U. 8. Department of Labor, Division of Labor Standards, 1943, % 
op. (Bull. No. 62—revision of Bull No. 56; reprinted from Monthly Labor 
oviow of U. 8S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, October 1943.) 10 cents, 

Superintendent of Documents, Washington. . 


Labor Legislation 


New York labor laws enacted in 1943. Albany, New York State Department of 
Labor, 1943. 58 pp. (Special bull. No. 215.) 30 cents. ian 

Labor laws of the State of Oklahoma, edition 1943. Oklahoma City, Department 
of Labor, 1943. 131 pp. 

El nue en la legislacién argentina del trabajo. -By Alejandro M. Unsaia 
(In Derecho del, Trabajo, Buenos Aires, June 1943, pp. 241-246.) 

Discussion of provisions concerning aliens in Argentine Federal and State 

labor legislation, citing specific laws and decrees governing immigration, labor 

contracts, indemnities for industrial accidents, unemployment benefits, home 

work, pensions, and maternity insurance. 

Consolidagao das leis dotrabalho, [Brazil]. Rio de Janeiro, Ministério do Trabalho, 
Indistria e Comércio, Comissio Técnica de Orientacaéo Sindical, 1943. 262 


pp. 
Consolidation of the labor laws of Brazil concerning workbooks, wages and hours 
of labor, paid vacations, industrial hygiene, working conditions, nationalization 


labor, protection of working women and minors, labor organizations, laborlaw 


enforcement, etc., made effective by decree law No. 5452 of May 1, 1943. 
“‘An English translation of the consolidation of Brazilian labor laws” has beet 
published by the American Chamber of Commerce of Sdo Paulo. 
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Alegislagdo de guerra deiniciativa do Ministério do Trabalho, [Brazil]. Compiled by 
Evaristo de Morais Filho. (In Revista do Trabalho, Rio de Janeiro, May 
1943, pp. 21-26.) 

Chronological list of wartime legislative measures initiated by the Brazilian 
Minister of Labor, enacted from January 23, 1942, to February 2, 1943, covering 
gh matters as hours of labor, paid vacations, labor organizations, vocational 
dueation, restrictions on aliens, and security of jobs for men called to military 


ervice. 
islaci6n del trabajo, [Nicaragua]. Managua, D. N., Ministerio de Agricultura 
y Trabajo, Seccién del Trabajo, 1941. 81 pp. 

Compilation of labor legislation of Nicaragua through 1940, including labor 
gticles of the constitution of 1939, international conventions ratified, and national 
ws and regulations on Sunday rest, workers’ safety, cooperatives, employment of 
stionals, workmen’s compensation, wage protection, and other labor subjects. 


Labor Organizations and Their Activities 


Democracy in trade unions—a survey, with a program of action. New York, Ameri- 
ean Civil Liberties Union, 1943. 86pp. 25 cents. 

The result of an intensive study of the structure of American trade-unions, this 

analyzes such union problems as membership requirements and discrimina- 

tion, expulsion of members and other disciplinary action, the powers of a union 

president and the executive board, conduct of elections, tenure of office, financial 

, and member participation in union policy determination. A separate 


section is devoted to recommendations. 


Meintenance-of-membership awards of National War Labor Board. Washington, 
U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1943. 10 pp. (Bull. No. 753; reprinted 
from Monthly Labor Review, September 1943.) 5 cents, Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington. 


Blnuevo ordenamiento profesional ante los principios legales vigentes, [Argentina]+ 
By Mariano R. Tissembaum. (In Derecho del Trabajo, Buenos Aires» 
August 1943, pp. 337-344.) 

Analysis of provisions of the Argentine decree of July 1943 concerning labor 
ganizations, especially with regard to their functions as representatives of the 
workers in connection with collective bargaining, conciliation, and placement. 


Sindicatos e federacgdes em 1943, [Brazil]. (In Boletim do Ministério do Trabalho, 
Indistria e Comércio, Rio de Janeiro, April 1943, pp. 85-189.) 

Roster of organizations of employers, workers, self-employed persons, and those 
preticing liberal professions in Brazil, as of February 11, 1943, giving for each 
organization its address, date of legal recognition and of charter, and, for the local 
organizations, territorial jurisdiction. 


launidad es victoria. By Ldzaro Pefia. Habana, Confederacién de Trabajadores 
de Cuba, 1942. 43 pp. (III Congreso Nacional de la CTC 

An appeal to the delegates to the Cuban Workers’ Confederation meeting 
it Havana in December 1942 for unity among labor organizations in time of war, 
with a brief summary of what had been accomplished by the Cuban Workers’ 
Confederation in the present war period to meet the problems of the laboring 
tas in various industries. Concludes with an outline of policies to be followed 
inorder to meet future problems. 


Jewish labor economy in Palestine: The economic activities of the General Federation 
of Jewish Labor (Histadruth Ha’ovdim). By G. Muenzner. Jerusalem-Tel 
af naaie Research Institute of the Jewish Agency for Palestine, 

. 191 pp. 
The activities reviewed are of.two widely differing types—the work of the His- 
ruth as an employer and encouragement of organization of its members in 

Various kinds of associations. 


Manpower 


Manpower requirements for 1943-44: Washington, U. S. Bureau of Labor Sta- 
Usties, 1943. 8 pp. (Serial No. R. 1562; reprinted from Monthly Labor 
Review, August 1943.) Free. 
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The manpower outlook in Philadelphia in 1943. By Gladys L. Palmer. Philp 
delphia, University of Pennsylvania, Wharton School of Finance and Com. 
merce, Industrial Research Department, 1943. 22 pp., charts. (Resear 
report No. 7.) 50 cents. 

Labor requirements for synthetic-rubber industry. Washington, U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1943. 9 pp. (Serial No. R. 1536; reprinted from May 19g 
Monthly Labor Review.) Free. 


Manpower: Solving the problems of labor shortage. New York and Washington 
Research Institute of America, 1943. 92 pp. 
Designed primarily for use by employers but contains information of gener) 
interest on such questions as labor supply, regulations issued by the War Map 
power Commission, training, absenteeism, incentive pay, and the machinery gf 
public controls. 

Man wer psychology—an annotated bibliography. Compiled by Lee J. Cronbagh, 
Pullman, Wash., [State College of Washington?], February 1943. Vario 
paging; mimeographed. 

Control of hiring in Great Britain, Germany, and Russia. (In Labor Market, 
U.S. War Manpower Commission, Washington, September 1943, pp. 24-41) 

Shows that the nature and extent of government hiring controls depend upon 
the degree of labor scarcity in the three countries, while the method of adminis 
tration is influenced by the type of institution normally used for placement, 


Occupations and Occupational Adjustment 


Vocational interests of men and women. By Edward K. Strong, Jr. Stanford 
University, Calif., Stanford University Press, 1943. 746 pp., charts. $6.50, 
Included in the major subjects dealt with in this comprehensive volume are the 
nature of interest; interest factors; guidance based on interests; differentiationof 
occupations, of superior and inferior occupation groups, and of skilled trades 
men; and the construction and scoring of an interest inventory. 


Wartime jobs for girls. By Mary Rebecca Lingenfelter. New York, Hareourt, 
Brace & Co., 1943. 226 pp., bibliography. $1.75. 

Contains practical data on highly useful jobs which girls can fill, the training 
required for such jobs, and how they can be obtained. 

Job specifications for a hospital organization. Prepared by James Stephan, 
Nellie Gorgas, and Gordon Meade, M. D., for Committee on Personnel 
Relations, Council on Administrative Practice, American Hospital Associa- 
tion. Chicago, Ill., American Hospital Association, 1943. 97 pp. (Bull 
No. 202.) 

An attempt to provide standard specifications for hospital jobs or positions 

Second printing of a volume first issued in 1940. 


Job opportunities for girls in merchandising industry. Springfield, Illinois Depart 
ment of Public Instruction, [1943]. 44 pp.; mimeographed. 


Square pegs in square holes. By Margaret E. Broadley. New York, Doubleday, 
Doran & Co., Inc., 1943. 211 pp. $2.50. 

Contains a history of the development of aptitude tests, a discussion of the 

tests in detail with case histories, and outlines of combinations of aptitudes whieh 


show that a person can successfully follow a specific line of work. 


Post-War Reconstruction 


After the war—1918-1920: Military and economic demobilization in the United 
States, its effect upon employment and income. Washington, U. S. National 
Resources Planning Board, 1943. 45 pp., charts. 5 cents, Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington. ; 

Following the discussion of the period from 1918 to 1920 there is a description 
of differences to be expected in the transition to peace after the present wal 
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These differences, it is pointed out, will arise mainly from the fact that “this is 

total war; the last was partial war.” As a result, greater dislocations in the 

economic and technical productive structure are to be expected, and Government 
will have to assume greater responsibilities than in the period following the 
last war. 

Management's post-war problems. 
New York, American Management Association, 1943. 
sonnel series No. 69.) 

The first of the two articles in this pamphlet, “Labor relations in war and 
.” by the president of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
emphasizes the importance of voluntary action by employers and employees as 
distinguished from dependence on government action. It is urged that differ- 
ences be adjusted not by work stoppages but by arbitration. The second article, 
on “Industrial relations problems of the post-war world,’’ by the president of the 

Studebaker Corporation, who is also chairman of the Committee for -Economic 

Development, describes the work of that committee, composed mainly of business- 

men. It is indicated that the committee’s main purpose is the making of plans 

to maintain ‘“‘a satisfactory level of employment” as distinguished from ‘‘full 
employment” after the war. 


A municipal program for post-victory employment. By Joshua Vogel. Seattle, 
Wash., Association of Washington Cities, August 31, 1943. 18 pp.; mimeo- 
graphed. (Washington Municipal Bulletin; Information bulletin No. 87. 

A program proposed for cities of Washington, but stated in general terms, 

Procedures are described for taking inventories of municipal conditions and needs 

on which to base plans for public improvements. A plan is also outlined for a 

“Sommittee of 15,’’ as recommended by the Washington State Planning Council, 

to include 2 employees, 2 employers, and others representing a broad cross section 

ofcommunity interests, for making surveys of purchasing desires and employment 
possibilities. 

A survey of literature on post-war reconstruction. By Adolf Sturmthal. New 
York City, New York University, May 1943. 100 pp. (Institute on Post- 
War Reconstruction series of publications No. 1.) $1. 


The UAW-CI0O post-war plan. Detroit, International Union, United Automobile, 
Aircraft and Agricultural Implement Workers of America, UAW-CIO Edu- 
cation Department, 1943. 18 pp. (Publication No. 23.) 


Post-war reconstruction: A case for greater Commonwealth powers [in Australia]. By 
7. Evatt, Attorney-General of Australia. Canberra, Commonwealth 
Government Printer. [1942]. 188 pp. 
Report prepared for the constitutional convention in 1942. 


By Erie Johnston and Paul G. Hoffman. 
19 pages. (Per- 


Social Security 


The social insurance movement. By R. Clyde White. (In Journal of the American 
Statistical Association, 1603 K Street NW., Washington, September 1943, pp. 
358-364. $1.50.) 

Reviews the course of social-insurance legislation throughout the world, showing 

the different types of systems in force at the end of November 1942. 


The third freedom: Freedom from want. Symposium edited by Harry W. Laidler. 
New York, League for Industrial Democracy, 1943. 96 pp. 50 cents. 


The Beveridge report. By Eveline M. Burns. (In American Economic Review, 
722 Jackson Place NW., Washington, September 1943, pp. 512-533. $1.25.) 
The author of this article examines the main outlines of the social-security plan 
for Great Britain proposed in the report by Sir William Beveridge, relationship 
of the proposals to the existing system, and major problems raised by the report. 


Social security. Edited by William A. Robson. London, George Allen & Unwin, 
Ltd., 1943. 447 pp., bibliography. 15s. 
Collection of articles on the various forms of social security in Great Britain. 
first part of the book deals with the existing systems and the second, on post- 
War planning, contains a critical examination of the Beveridge plan followed by 
Ts On social-security administration and medical services. 
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La Caja de Previsién de la Marina Mercante Nacional en los afios 1940 y igy 
[Chile]. (In Previsién Social, Ministerio de Salubridad, Prevision y Asisteng, 
Social, Departamento de Previsién Social, Santiago, January-March 199 
pp. 54-61.) 

Covers operation of the Welfare Fund of the Chilean National Merchay 

Marine during the years 1940 and 1941, and gives some figures for 1942, 


Informe general sobre el seguro social ecuatoriano. By Emilio Schoenbaum, Quito, 
Instituto Nacional de Previsién, 1941. 223 pp. 

A study by a consulting actuary of the International Labor Office, made jp 
connection with proposed legislative and administrative reform of the sogig. 
insurance system of Ecuador. Analyzes existing social-insurance legislat} 
examines the technical and financial aspects of the different branches of th 
system, and discusses questions of administration. Appendixes contain actuarig 
tables and certain statistics of membership and operation of the funds for th 
year 1940. 


Quinta memoria de la Caja Nacional de Seguro Social correspondiente al aiio 1941, 
[Pert]. Lima, Caja Nacional de Seguro Social, 1942. Various paging. 
This report of the Peruvian Social Insurance Fund for 1941 provides detailed 
information on the development and operation of workers’ hospitals, polyelinies 
and related medical services under the Fund, with statistics of cash benefits for 
sickness, maternity, funeral expenses, etc. A supplement contains the text of 
governmental measures enacted in 1941 concerning compulsory social insurance, 


Wages and Hours of Labor 


Old-age and survivors insurance statistics: Employment and wages of covered worken, 
1940. Baltimore, Md., U. S. Social Security Board, Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance, 1943. 272 pp., charts. 

The tabulations give data on employment and taxable wages by State and 
region, sex, age, amount of earnings, industry, etc. The volume is the third ofa 
series, the first volume covering 1937 and 1938 and the second volume, 1939, 
The 1941 basic tables, although not published separately, are available in th 
Social Security Yearbook, 1942. 


Controversial issues in salary determination. By Frank H. Hall, Jr. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 1943. 42 pp., bibliography. (Reports 
on sponsored fellowship investigations in industry, No, 4.) 

The author discusses the methods used and the special problems in classifying 
and evaluating the jobs of salaried employees. He believes that a systematic 
method of salary determination, administered with the consent of the employes, 
is a practicable and beneficial course for business concerns to adopt. 













































Systematic wage administration in the southern California aircraft industry. By 
Robert D. Gray. New York, Industrial Relations Counselors, Ine., 19%. 
90 pp., charts. (Industrial relations monograph No. 7.) $1.25. 

A study of job analysis and evaluation as developed in 1941 by seven of the 
largest aircraft companies in southern California. The wage systems of the 
companies included in the plan are described as having been in a chaotic condition 
before the adoption of the plan, and its development contributed significantly 
efficient production in this key war industry. here is a glossary of terms. 
five appendixes contain texts of the successive plans as developed, excerpts from 
union contracts pertinent to job classification, and other documentary 
Wage payment and wage collection laws. Washington, U. S. Department of Labor, 


Division of Labor Standards, 1943. 18 pp., pasters. (Bull. No. 58) @ 
cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. : 


O operdrio industrial, [Séo Paulo, Brazil). By Oscar Egydio de Araujo. (b 
Boletim do Ministério do Trabalho, Industria e Comércio, Rio de Janei, 
March 1943, pp. 129-138.) 

Results of a survey of wages of 165 families in Sio Paulo, showing sourees of 
income by income groups; indexes of average yearly cost of seven articles food, 
1934 to 1941; and indexes of cost of living from 1938 to 1942 (1988=100) covenng 
food, housing, clothing, fuel, and transportation. 
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la fijacién de salarios minimos [México] para 1942-1943—orientaciones presi- 
nciales. México, D. F., Secretaria del Trabajo y Previsién Social, Direc- 

eién General de Previsién Social, 1941. 71 pp., charts. 

Examination of wage conditions in Mexico in connection with the fixing of 
minimum wages for 1942-43, covering wage movements and actual wage levels, 
1931-40; real-wage indexes, and cost-of-living indexes (Federal District), 1934-40; 
gricultural wage rates, 1931-37 and 1940; wage indexes for manufacturing, 1936- 
40; and legal minimum-wage rates for period 1934-41. There is also a discussion 
gf rules that should govern the fixing of minimum rates. 


Women in Industry 


The second year; A study of women’s participation in war activities of the Federal 
Government. By Lucille Foster McMillin. Washington, U. S. Civil Service 
Commission, 1943. 71 pp., illus. Free. 

Warlime employment of women in manufacturing. Washington, U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1943. 6 pp. (Serial No. R. 1571; reprinted from Monthly 
Labor Review, October 1943.) Free. 

Woman workers in two wars. By Mary Robinson, U. 8S. Women’s Bureau. 
Washington, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1943. 22 pp. (Serial No. R. 
1581; reprinted from Monthly Labor Review, October 1943.) Free. 

Wash- 


Women workers in some expanding wartime industries, New Jersey, 1942. 
10 cents, 


ington, U. S. Women’s Bureau, 1943. 44 pp. (Bull. No. 197.) 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 
Safeguarding the woman employee. New York, Metropolitan Life Insurance 


Company, Policyholders Service Bureau, 1943. 40 pp., illus. 
Review of different methods used to safeguard woman employees of industrial 


plants. 


General Reports 


Employment, income, and the cost of living, [Puerto Rico]. (In Economic Review, 
Chamber of Commerce of Puerto Rico, San Juan, September 1943, pp. 12-15.) 
The article shows that there is considerable unemployment in the Island and a 
large number of persons are employed on relief works, but on the other hand there 
isa labor shortage in the areas producing coffee and tobacco. Cost-of-living 
indexes are said to be at a 25-year high, but the increases between January and 
August 1943 were largely offset by the fact that the Island’s national income was 
rising at approximately the same rate. 


Labor report [for Australia], 1941 and 1942. Canberra, Commonwealth Bureau of 
Census and Statistics, 1943. 171 pp., charts. 3s. 6d. 

This abridged wartime edition of the annual labor report for Australia contains 
statistics of retail and wholesale prices, wages and hours of labor, employment and 
wemployment, industrial accidents, industrial disputes and methods of settle- 
ment, labor organizations, and production, in 1941—42 and earlier years. 


El problema social en Bolivia—condiciones de vida y de trabajo. By Remberto 
Capriles Rico and Gastén Arduz Egufa. La Paz, Editorial Fenix, 1941. 
172 pp. 

Summary of a study of living and working conditions of miners, agricultural 
laborers, and city workers in Bolivia, made in 1940 by two officials of the Bolivian 
Government under the direction of two staff members of the International Labor 

ce. Some statistics of employment and wages in specified regions in the years 

1987 and 1939 are included. 

Wartime labor conditions in India. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1943. 
Monthly Labor Review, September an 
tendent of Documents, Washington. 

Labor conditions in occupied Norway. By Henrik Palmstrém. (In International 
Labor Review, Montreal, November 1943, pp. 584-610. 60 cents.) 


565178—44—_16 


By Rajani Kanta Das. Washington, U. 8. 
28 pp. (Bull. No. 755; reprinted from 
October 1943.) 10 cents, Superin- 
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Statistical abstract of Palestine, 1942. Jerusalem, Office of Statistics, 
154 pp. Qs. 
Includes statistics of employment, labor disputes, wholesale and retail 
cooperative societies, and migration in 1941; wages in March 1942; and indum 
accidents in 1940. Comparative figures for earlier years are given in most 


Extracto estadistico del Peri, 1941. Lima, Ministerio de Hacienda y Con 
Direccién Nacional de Estadistica, [1942]. 534 pp., charts. 
Statistical compendium of Peru, which includes for 1941 and some earlier 
statistics of operation of five low-cost restaurants for workers; membershij 
other data of the National Social Insurance Fund; indexes of wholesale and 
prices and cost of living in Lima; number of workers and wages in the rice, 
cotton, and mining industries; and industrial accidents (1941 only). The 
is printed in Spanish but English translations of the main table heads 
nished. 
Soviet planning and labor in peace and war. By Maurice Dobb. London, G@ 
Routledge & Sons, Ltd., 1942. 126 pp. 4s. q 
The four studies presented in this volume deal, respectively, with e 
planning in the U. 8. S. R.; the Soviet financial system; work and wages; a 
economic effects of the war. 


Statistisk drsbok for Sverige, 1942. Stockholm, Statistiska Centralbyran,/ 


pp. 

This 29th issue of the Statistical Yearbook for Sweden gives information @& 
usual topics. Subjects of labor interest include wages, unemployment, strik 
lockouts, collective agreements, prices and cost of living, cooperatives, produ 
and public assistance. Some of the statistics are for 1942 but most of thé 


are for earlier years, 
Printed in Swedish with table of contents, table heads, and other equiv. 


French, 


U. S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 1944 
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